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BVS8I1  XT  THE  HATES  OF  INDIA. 

ATTKMPT  to  8TATB  THE  CASE  FAIRtV. 
lavssKm  of  ImAto  bjr  Alexonder  the  Oreat— Hie- 

tory  repoatlBf  itself — Other  laxasioms  —  Rns- 

sian  Adtrasiees  la  Ceatral  Asia — No  other  Power 

bas  a  right  to  eomplala— Why  Americans  now 

sympathlae  with  England. 

Nine  years  ago  I  was  travelling  in  Upper  In¬ 
dia,  and  one  night,  as  I  was  in  a  railway  car¬ 
riage  on  my  way  to  Lahore,  the  capital  of  the 
Puitjaub,  I  was  awakened  at  midnight  by  a 
fellow-passenger,  who  said,  as  we  rolled  across 
a  bridge  that  spanned  a  rapid,  rushing  river, 
“This  is  the  river  to  which  Alexander  the 
Oreat  came  in  his  conquest  of  India.”  It  was 
the  Sutlej,  one  of  the  five  streams  which  form 
the  Indus,  and  give  the  name  of  the  Punjaub 
(which  in  Persian  is  the  land  of  the  five  streams) 
to  that  far  northwestern  province  of  India. 
On  the  banks  of  this  stream  stopped  the  Mace¬ 
donian  conqueror,  not  because  he  was  satiated 
with  victory,  but  because  his  soldiers  would  go 
no  further.  He  commanded,  he  threatened,  he 
stormed,  but  in  vain ;  and  so  he  turned  back, 
sighing  that  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

History  repeats  itself.  To-day  the  attention 
of  the  world  is  directed  to  another  army  march¬ 
ing  across  Asia  in  the  track  of  Alexander  the 
Oreat,  to  capture  a  city  which  he  founded  three 
hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Christ.  And 
this  is  the  armj'  of  a  people  that  hardly  had  a 
name  in  history  for  two  thousand  years  after 
Alexander  crossed  the  Hellespont ! 

Not  that  there  have  been  no  other  invasions 
of  India  since  the  time  of  Alexander.  India  has 
had  many  invasions,  all  of  which  came  from  the 
Northwest,  some  from  Afghanistan  itself.  The 
first  Mohammedan  invaders  of  India  were  Af¬ 
ghans  or  Pathans.  India  was  ravaged  by  Gen¬ 
ghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane.  A  descendant  of 
Tamerlane  founded  the  empire  of  the  Great 
Moguls,  whose  palaces  and  mosfiues  and  mau¬ 
soleums  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
Then  came  a  king  of  Persia,  who  took  Delhi, 
and  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and 
carried  off  the  famous  Peacock  Throne  of  Au- 
rung*ebe.  The  invasion  of  India  therefore  is 
not  a  new  thing  in  history ;  nor  is  it  incredible 
that  Russia  should  do  what  has  been  so  often 
done  before. 

But  the  possibility  of  a  thing  does  not  lessen 
the  enormity  of  it.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  re¬ 
peated  in  this  age  of  the  world  tlie  conquests 
and  massacres  of  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamer¬ 
lane.  A  war  between  England  and  Russia 
would  be  a  calamity  to  the  human  race.  The 
amount  of  misery  it  would  cause,  the  suffer¬ 
ing  it  would  inflict,  it  is  utterly  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  compute. 

But  what  can  stir  up  two  great  nations  to 
such  frenzy  and  madness  ?  And  how  comes 
this  new  danger  to  India  from  the  borders  of 
Europe  ?  The  great  migrations  of  nations  have 
been  from  Asia,  not  into  it.  In  the  case  of  a 
half  barbarous  people,  as  the  Russians  were  in 
the  last  century,  with  increasing  strength  there 
comes  an  outward  pressure.  As  the  tribes 
which  once  inhabited  the  forests  of  Germany 
pressed  Southward,  till  they  i>assed  the  Alps 
and  overran  Italy,  the  Russians  have  felt  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  exi>and,  especially  since 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  whom  they 
were  consolidated  into  a  nation  and  infused 
with  a  military  spirit.  Pressing  against  Europe, 
Bu8.sia  subdued  and  annexed  a  large  part  of 
Poland,  but  was  kept  from  advancing  farther  by 
the  powerful  States  of  Austria  and  Germany. 
Kept  back  from  Central  Euror>e,  she  pushed 
southward,  determined  to  carry  her  borders  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

Defeated  in  this  for  a  time,  Russia  deflected 
her  line  of  advance  to  the  Southeast.  For  a 
number  of  years  she  kept  up  a  constant  war 
with  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  to  get  the 
mastery  of  that  Eastern  Switzerland  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The 
hardy  mountaineers  fought  desperateiy,  but 
the  advance  of  Russia  was  like  that  of  one  of 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  which  by  its  enor¬ 
mous  weight  and  constant  pressure  grinds 
and  crushes  whatever  comes  in  its  path. 
When  once  the  Caucasus  was  subdued,  and 
Russia  was  firmly  established  on  the  Caspian, 
the  gate  was  opened  into  Central  Asia.  And 
why  should  she  not  enter  it  ?  What  business 
was  that  to  England  ?  Had  she  a  “  preemption 
title”  to  the  whole  of  Central  Asia?  The 
movement  of  Russia  was  one  of  manifest  des¬ 
tiny.  It  could  not  be  repressed,  and  ought  not 
to  be  repressed.  As  she  began  to  expand  East¬ 
ward  into  the  vast  region  known  as  Turkistan, 
she  came  in  contact  with  some  very  bad  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  people  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  and 
in  the  different  tribes  of  Turcomans,  who  were 
all  robbers,  attacking  every  caravan  that  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  its  way  across  the  great 
steppes,  and  extending  their  brigandage  even 
to  the  C!aspian,  carrying  off  Russian  subjects 
and  making  slaves  of  them.  With  such  neigh¬ 
bors  it  was  impossible  to  live  in  peace ;  and  it 
was  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  Russia 
to  send  an  armed  force  against  them.  It  was 
no  easy  mattqr  to  reach  them.  They  were  far 
away  in  a  region  almost  inaccessible.  An 
exp^itlon  sent  against  Khiva  by  Peter  the 
Great  had  been  utterly  defeated ;  and  another 
in  1839  failed  of  success.  At  length  in  187:t 
Russia  sent  out  three  different  exi>editions. 
The  one  under  General  Kaufmann,  the  chief 
in  command,  nearly  perished  from  thirst  in 
the  desert.  It  cost  many  expeditions,  with 
hard  battles,  to  subdue  these  fierce  warriors  of 
the  steppes.  But  they  had  to  be  subdued  if 
there  was  to  be  anything  like  civilization  in 
l^entral  Asia. 

^  Up  to  this  point  I  think  that  Russia  had  done 
nothing  of  which  any  other  power  had  reason 
to  complain,  and  least  of  all  England.  What 
right  had  she  to  complain  of  the  movements  of 
Russia  in  Turkistan  any  more  than  Russia  had 
to  complain  of  her  annexations  in  India  ? 
There  never  was  in  the  history  of  the  world 
an>'thing  more  without  reason  or  justice  than 
the  successive  English  invasions  and  con¬ 
quests  in  Hindustan.  For  more  than  a  century 
England  has  gone  on,  without  offering  any  ex¬ 
planation  or  ai>ology,  and  without  a  single 
twinge  of  remorse,  seizing  province  after  prov¬ 
ince,  state  after  state,  till  she  has  literally 
“  gobbled  up  ”  the  whole  i)eninsula  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  Himalaj’as,  and  is  ruler  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  i>eople. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  England’s  course  in  India,  but  simply 
to  show  that  abstractly  —that  is,  apart  from  as¬ 
surances  given  by  Russia— England  would  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  her  advance  in  Central 
Asia. 

The  only  charge  that  can  fairly  be  made 
against  Russia  is,  not  that  she  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  her  arms  into  Central  Asia,  but  that  she 
has  been  doing  it  under  false  pretences,  and 
with  unfriendly  designs.  While  her  exi>edi- 
tions  were  going  forward,  she  declared  i>08i- 
tively  and  repeatedly  that  her  only  object  was 
to  punish  the  wild  robbers  of  the  steppes,  and 


that  she  had  no  thought  of  permanent  con¬ 
quest  or  annexation ;  but  somehow,  when  the 
robbers  were  subdued,  and  “  had  made  their 
submission,”  she  graciously  concluded  to  ac¬ 
cept  it,  and  to  establish  a  government  over 
them. 

When  Russia  first  projected  her  expedition 
to  Khiva,  apprehensions  were  expressed  that 
it  was  with  a  design  of  conquest  and  annexa¬ 
tion  ;  but  Prince  Gortchakoff  denied  positively 
the  existence  of  any  such  intention.  The  same 
assurance  was  repeated  by  the  Russian  Minis¬ 
ter  in  London,  who  expressed  the  “  surprise  ” 
of  the  Czar  at  the  uneasiness  which  existed 
in  England  on  the  subject ;  and  quieted  Lord 
Granville  by  telling  him  that  “  he  might  give 
positive  assurances  to  Parliament  on  this  mat¬ 
ter.”  But  scarce  tw’o  years  had  passed  before 
the  Khan  of  Khiva,  having  had  some  taste  of 
Russian  arms,  acknowledged  himself  “  the 
humble  servant  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,” 
and  ceded  to  him  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus, 
leaving  to  him  the  “  exclusive  control  ”  of  both 
sides  of  that  great  river  of  Central  Asia. 

The  same  double  course  was  pursued  in  regard 
to  Merv.  In  1882  Russia  protested  vehemently 
that  she  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  tak¬ 
ing  it!  In  1884  the  English  Minister  at  St. 
Petersburg  writes  to  Lord  Granville  that  “  His 
Impe  rial  Majesty  has  determined  to  accept  the 
allegiance  which  the  representatives  of  the 
Merv  Turkomans  had  sworn  at  Askabad,  and 
to  send  an  officer  to  administer  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  region  ” ! 

This  want  of  oiienness  and  frankness  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  and  this  disregard  of  posi¬ 
tive  assurances,  has  given  to  her  diplomacy 
and  to  her  military  movements  a  character  of 
duplicity.  There  seems  to  be  in  the  Russian 
nature  a  fondness  for  doing  things  by  intrigue 
and  double-dealing,  even  when  she  might  gain 
the  same  end  if  she  acted  olHjnly  and  boldly. 
In  this  very  case,  if  she  wanted  to  invade  Asia, 
why  did  she  not  say  so,  or  do  it  without  say¬ 
ing?  And  if  England  asked  the  reason  why, 
she  might  have  answered  that  it  was  none  of 
England’s  business ;  that  the  earth  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  England  ;  but  that  Russia  had  an  e<iual 
right  to  go  wherever  her  victorious  arms  should 
lead  the  way.  It  was  little  less  than  an  in¬ 
sult  and  a  humiliation  to  Russia  that,  at  ev¬ 
ery  step  that  she  took  in  Asia,  she  must  be 
“  catechized  ”  by  England  as  to  what  she 
was  doing.  She  would  have  shown  a  proper 
sense  of  dignity  if  she  had  given  a  i>eremp- 
tory  answer.  If  at  the  very  beginning  she  had 
taken  an  attitude  of  conscious  rectitude,  and 
of  defiance  to  any  power  that  should  dispute 
her  right,  her  iwsition  would  have  been  unas¬ 
sailable.  “  Why,”  she  might  have  asked,  “  has 
not  Russia  as  good  a  right  to  seize  Khiva  and 
Bokhara  as  England  had  to  seize  the  kingdom 
of  Oude  ?  Why  has  not  Russia  as  good  a  right 
to  seize  the  oasis  of  Merv  as  England  had  to 
seize  the  Punjaub,  the  land  of  the  five  streams  ?” 
But  no ;  she  must  make  a  mystery  of  her  move¬ 
ments,  as  if  her  object  were  to  deceive  her  rivai, 
and  by  deceiving  gain  an  advantage  over  her. 
Thus  Russia  put  herself  in  the  wrong  by  a  want 
of  moral  courage  to  tell  the  truth,  and  offered 
an  ajKilogy  for  what  needed  no  apology. 

These  steady  advances  into  Central  Asia  from 
year  to  year- -advances  always  accompanied 
by  protestations  of  being  undertaken  with  no 
thought  of  compiest,  but  always  followed  by 
keeping  possession  of  the  country  that  was 
subdued— naturally  produced  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  of  some  design  that  was  concealed, 
but  which  would  appear  when  the  time  was 
come.  What  could  it  be  but  to  come  nearer  and 
nearer  to  India,  into  which  at  last  Russia  was 
to  pour  an  invading  army  ?  If  there  were  any 
doubt  of  the  object  in  view,  that  doubt  is  dis¬ 
pelled  bj'  the  late  rapid  advance  towards  Herat. 
Even  if  Russia  were  not  to  be  blamed  (as  I  think 
she  is  not)  for  sending  her  armies  into  Central 
Asia,  and  subduing  the  half-savage  tribes,  and 
even  annexing  the  Khanates  of  Khiva  and 
Bokhara,  and  the  Oasis  of  Merv,  yet  when  she 
pushes  on  towards  Herat,  which  is  in  Afghan¬ 
istan— a  country  whose  territory  England  has 
agreed  to  protect— the  ipiestion  is  changed; 
and  non-  England  has  a  right  to  complain,  be¬ 
cause  Russia  approaches  her  own  borders  (He¬ 
rat  is  called  the  Gate  of  India),  and  threatens 
her  empire ;  and  the  movements  of  Russia  in 
this  direction  clearly  indicate  such  a  design. 
For  half  a  century  she  has  had  her  eye  on  He¬ 
rat.  Fifty  years  ago  the  Russian  Minister  at 
Teheran  stirred  up  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  claim 
Herat  as  a  j>art  of  his  kingdom,  and  went  in 
person  with  the  army  to  besiege  it— an  attempt 
which  was  defeated  by  the  Afghans,  organized 
and  led  by  a  gallant  English  officer.  In  this 
case,  as  always,  so  soon  as  the  attempt  had 
failed,  the  Russian  Government  declared  that 
it  had  never  recommended  such  an  advance, 
and  that  its  Minister  had  acted  without  instruc¬ 
tions  !  One  of  the  most  plain-spoken  despatch¬ 
es  ever  written  by  Lord  Palmerston,  was  that 
in  which  he  protested  with  honest  English  in¬ 
dignation  against  such  duplicity. 

Keeping  this  goal  in  view  for  half  a  century, 
and  pushing  steadily  towards  it,  Russia  seems 
now  ready  to  lay  her  hand  iqwn  it.  But  in 
thus  invading  Afghanistan,  she  comj^els  Eng¬ 
land  to  defend  it :  for  to  this  she  is  bound  by 
solemn  treaty,  and  also  for  her  own  protection. 
In  taking  this  decisive  step,  Russia  breaks 
over  the  line  which  Engiand  has  tried  to 
keep  intact,  and  forces  a  conflict  which  Eng¬ 
land  has  tried  to  avoid.  Long  ago  it  was  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  steady  advance  of  Russia  must 
bring  her  to  the  border  of  the  English  Empire 
in  the  East,  which  might  result  in  a  collision 
between  them,  to  avoid  which  it  was  mutually 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a  neutral  zone, 
which  both  sides  should  respt'ct.  It  is  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  carry  out  this 
agreement  to  “  keep  her  distance  ” ;  her  steady 
pushing  on  in  spite  of  it;  which  has  brought 
the  two  i>owers  to  the  verge  of  war.  The  ques¬ 
tion  here  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  ab¬ 
stract  right— it  is  a  question  of  concrete  right 
—whether  having  made  an  engagement,  she  is 
at  liberty  to  keep  it  or  not  at  her  own  conven¬ 
ience  ;  whether  she  has  a  right  to  enter  terri¬ 
tory  which  she  can  only  enter  as  a  violator  of 
treaties,  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  two 
great  empires  ? 

Here  again  the  question  comes  up.  What  does 
Russia  want  of  India  ?  One  of  her  own  generals 
gives  the  answer,  “  Russia  does  not  want  India : 
she  wants  the  Bosphorus.”  Her  great  object 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  been  to  get 
lK)Ssession  of  Constantinople.  That  is  the  key 
to  the  mighty  arch  of  the  Empire  of  all  the 
Russias,  without  which,  great  as  it  is,  it  is  not 
complete.  To  be  master  of  Byzantium  was  the 
ambition  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  died  without 
the  sight,  but  left  it  in  his  will  as  a  sacred  tes¬ 
tament  to  the  rulers  and  the  people  that  should 
come  after  him.  It  is  said  that  Catherine  II. 
planted  a  pillar  on  the  southern  frontier  of  her 
empire,  with  a  hand  i>ointiug  south,  and  in¬ 
scribed  “This  is  the  road  to  Constantinopie  ”! 
To  get  possession  of  that  city  has  been  the  tra¬ 


dition  of  the  statesmen  and  the  army  of  Russia 
from  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  Czar.  It  has  been  the  secret  motive  of  all 
her  wars,  and  is  the  key  to  all  her  policy. 

But  how  is  that  object  to  be  gained  by  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  a  distant  part  of  Asia  ?  Because  there 
only  can  she  reach  England,  which  has  been 
her  most  persistent  adversary  in  her  efforts  to 
get  Constantinople.  How  shall  that  oppo¬ 
sition  be  beaten  down  ?  Russia  cannot  reach 
the  island  “guarded  by  the  inviolate  sea.” 
With  her  army  of  a  million  of  men,  she  cannot 
march  on  London.  The  Channel  fleet  would 
sink  the  stoutest  Armada  that  could  leave  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  But  away  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe  is  a  part  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire  which  Russia  can  reach  by  land.  Even 
Achilles  was  vulnerable  in  the  heel.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  Russian  array  turns  to  the  East,  and 
crossing  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and 
the  steppes  of  Asia,  approaches  the  gates  of 
India.  She  means  to  fight  for  Constantinople 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Himalayas. 

Is  it  for  the  interest  of  universal  humanity— 
of  freedom  and  of  civilization— that  she  should 
succeed ;  that  the  most  despotic  power  on  the 
Continent,  whose  vast  army  is  a  continual 
menace  to  the  peace  and  the  liberties  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  should  become  still  stronger  by  getting 
iwssession  of  a  Gibraltar  on  the  south,  of  a  city 
which  controls  the  passage  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  holds  the 
gates  of  Euroi>e  and  Asia  ?  This  would  be  a 
change  in  the  relative  strength  of  the  Powers 
of  Europe  of  such  serious  consequences  to  uni¬ 
versal  liberty  as  to  make  any  thoughtful  man 
}muse  before  he  wishes  success  to  the  invader 
of  the  East. 

If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  sympathy — a 
sympathy  w'hich  follows  the  remembrance  of 
past  kindnesses  or  past  injuries — I  think  Amer¬ 
ican  sympathy  would  be  with  Russia.  She  was 
our  friend  when  friends  were  few ;  when  some 
who  had  professed  friendship  in  the  day  of  our 
prosperity,  turned  away  their  faces  from  us, 
and,  like  the  priest  and  the  Levite,  passed  by 
on  the  other  side.  But  Russia  stood  by  us  from 
beginning  to  end.  Many  here  will  remember 
how  the  Russian  fleet  came  into  our  harbor  in 
1863,  and  how  the  officers  were  feted  in  public 
and  welcomed  in  our  homes.  Where  was  Eng¬ 
land  in  those  days  of  darkness  ?  Cold  and  dis¬ 
tant,  and  in  many  ways  hostile.  The  Alabama, 
built  in  an  English  shipyard,  and  manned  by 
English  sailors,  was  roaming  the  seas,  de¬ 
stroying  American  commerce.  And  when  we 
protested,  our  protests  were  met  with  deris¬ 
ion.  In  the  House  of  Commons  a  member 
boasted  that  he  had  built  the  Alabama,  and 
was  ready  to  repeat  the  act,  and  was  answered 
by  cheers !  That  was  an  expensive  cheer,  for 
no  one  thing  so  stirred  up  feeling  in  America, 
and  led  us  to  press  the  Alabama  claims,  for 
W’hich  England  ha»l  to  pay  three  millions  ster¬ 
ling. 

True,  we  had  friends  whom  we  can  never  for¬ 
get.  John  Bright  and  those  who  stood  with 
him  were  enough  to  redeem  half  a  nation ; 
but,  in  spite  of  ali  they  could  say  or  do,  the 
general  feeling,  as  show’ii  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  press ;  on  public  occasions  and  in  pri¬ 
vate  meetings ;  was  so  strongly  against  us, 
that  America  owes  little  to  England  in  the 
way  of  gratitude. 

But  in  a  question  of  such  awful  moment  as 
that  of  peace  or  war,  we  must  not  let  our  per¬ 
sonal,  or  even  our  national,  sympathies  con¬ 
trol  our  judgment  of  what  is  just  and  right- 
It  is  faith  between  nations  that  binds  the  civii- 
ized  world  together,  and  any  power  which 
breaks  that  faith  commits  a  crime  agsiinst  the 
whole  community  of  nations.  Thus  Russia 
brings  punishment  upon  herself.  If  England 
goes  to  war  with  her,  it  will  be  because  she  finds 
her  to  be  what  Burke  said  Hyder  Ali  found 
England  to  be  a  hundred  years  aga  “  a  nation 
which  no  treaty  could  bind.”  And  therefore  it 
is  that  in  this  great  conflict  my  sympathies  and 
my  prayers  arc  with  England.  “With  all  her 
faults,  I  love  her  still.”  She  has  sometimes 
treated  us  shamefully ;  but  when  it  is  all  in  the 
famiiy,  we  must  forgive  and  forget  (if  we  can), 
even  though  family  quarrels  are  apt  to  be  very 
bitter.  After  all,  we  cannot  but  recognize 
the  ties  of  kindred  which  bind  us  to  her  peo- 
pie.  England  is  the  land  of  our  fathers,  to 
which  we  arc  bound  by  a  thousand  ties  of  race 
and  language  and  religion.  It  is  the  country 
of  liberty,  while  Russia  is  the  country  of  des¬ 
potism.  If  we  must  choose,  we  would  cast  in 
our  lot  with  free  and  Christian  and  Protestant 
England,  rather  than  with  a  country  which 
sends  tens  of  thousands  of  her  best  and  bravest 
men  and  women,  for  the  crime  of  thinking  a 
free  thought  or  speaking  a  free  word,  exiles  to 
Siberia.  Above  all,  Russia  is  the  aggressor. 
She  has  forced  the  war.  England  has  tried  to 
avoid  it.  She  has  waited  with  the  utmost  pa¬ 
tience  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  for 
some  explanation  of  that  bloody  battle  in 
which  hundreds  of  Afghans  were  slaughtered 
on  their  own  soil.  For  the  last  month  there 
has  not  been  a  moment  when  Russia  could  not 
have  had  peace  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  or  a 
single  word  of  the  Czar.  But  that  word  never 
came.  A  nation  which  thus  wantonly  breaks 
the  peace  of  the  world,  incurs  an  awful  respon¬ 
sibility,  for  which  she  must  be  judged  at  the 
bar  of  nations  as  at  the  tribunal  of  God.  That 
crime  is  now'  committed  by  Russia.  Whatever 
other  faults  may  be  laid  to  the  door  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  this  she  is  innocent.  Therefore  if  she 
is  forced  into  this  war  by  an  aggression  wholly 
unprovoked,  she  will  have  a  right  to  ask  the 
favorable  judgment  of  mankind,  as  she  asks 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  on  her  arms. 

H.  M.  F. 

COMMl'.VIO.V  MEMORIES. 

Whatever  comes  from  the  pen  of  the  author 
of  “  Morning  and  Night  Watches,”  the  devout 
and  fervid  Dr.  J.  R.  Macduff,  is  sure  to  have 
welcome  from  the  religious  public.  And  to  the 
Messrs.  Carters,  as  his  publishers  on  this  side, 
we  have  been  first  and  last  indebted  for  many 
an  instructive  and  stimulating  chapter  and  vol¬ 
ume.  The  very  latest  from  his  supervising 
hand,  if  not  quite  all  from  his  pen,  is  entitled 
“Communion  Memories,”  and  includes  “Med¬ 
itations,  Addresses,  and  Prayers  suited  to  the 
Lord’s  Table.”  The  bulk  of  the  volume,  how. 
ever,  consists  of  twelve  “Sacramental  Ser¬ 
mons,”  which  Dr.  Macduff  tells  us  were  pre¬ 
pared  at  widely  separateri  periods,  and  preached 
some  to  a  rural  and  others  to  a  city  congrega¬ 
tion.  It  need  not  be  said  that  they  are  one 
and  all  discourses  of  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,  rightlydividing  the  word  of 
truth,  and  most  happy  on  the  most  special  and 
tender  occasions.  And  as  of  the  .sermons,  so 
of  the  “  Meditations  before  the  Communion,” 
five  in  number,  after  the  Prayers  and  special 
Addresses,  which  make  up  the  remainder  of 
the  volume  to  Part  III.  The  latter  treats  of 
the  Lord’s  Supi>er  historically  and  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  way,  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  pages. 


TRANSFIGURED. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

For  a  few  brief  moments  the  interior  divini¬ 
ty  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  gleamed  forth  in  visi¬ 
ble  splendor  w’hen  He  w’as  transfigured  upon 
the  Mount.  Whether  the  “high  mountain” 
was  Hermon  or  Tabor  is  of  small  importance, 
although  the  weight  of  probability  seems  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  former.  Such  was  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  this  brief  manifestation  that  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  Man  of  Sorrow’s  did  shine  as  the 
sun,  and  His  raiment  w’as  w’hite  as  the  light. 

Now  this  same  Greek  w’ord  (/<£rf//op<p(»0»/) 
W’hich  describes  the  changed  appearance  of 
Christ  on  that  evening,  is  the  word  used  by 
Paul  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans.  In  our  ver¬ 
sion  it  reads  “  Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renew¬ 
ing  of  your  mind,”  or  heart.  They  were  not 
to  be  fashioned  any  longer  according  to  this 
w’orld ;  but  w’ere  to  be  transfigured.  The  pro¬ 
cess  was  to  be  from  w’ithin,  just  as  the  trees 
are  now  being  transfigured  into  bloom  and 
beauty  by  the  inward  life  bursting  forth  in  the 
shai)e  of  buds,  blossoms,  and  tender  leaf. 
Dead  ai>|>le-trees  make  no  response  to  the 
voice  of  the  Spring ;  neither  can  any  soul  re¬ 
spond  fully  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  until 
Christ  be  formed  w’ithin  that  soul.  The  in¬ 
ward  life  must  come  first.  He  that  hath  the 
Son,  and  he  only,  hath  life.  This  inward 
life  constructs  and  shapes  the  external  con¬ 
duct.  Every  truly  converted  man  contains 
within  himself  a  portion  or  fragment  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  enters  that  man’s 
heart  by  His  Spirit.  If  you  cut  off  a  slip  of  a 
geranium  and  put  it  into  the  soft  earth  of  a 
flower-ix»t,  you  will  soon  have  a  full-grown 
geranium  bearing  a  leaf  and  flower  like  the 
parent-plant  from  which  it  was  taken.  Thus 
does  the  Christ-life  w  hich  enters  a  person  at 
the  time  of  regeneration,  grow  out  into  some 
likeness  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  converted 
man  ha.=  been  transfigured.  He  has  (as  Paul 
says)  put  on  the  nen-  man  which  is  renewed 
after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him.  He 
is  changed  into  this  same  image  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.  A  w’onderful  process ;  and 
as  truly  a  supernatural  process  as  w’as  that  by 
which  the  physical  form  of  Jesus  the  carpen¬ 
ter’s  son  became  illuminated  with  such  splen¬ 
dors  on  the  mountain-top.  The  language  of 
the  New  Testament  W’arrants  this  statement; 
for  as  Jesus  was  transfigured— or  metamor- 
phosed~80  is  the  Christian  transfigured  by 
the  renewing  of  his  heart.  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
divine  type  to  w’hich  he  is  conformed.  Wliat 
a  glorious  conception  this  gives  us  of  convert¬ 
ing  grace! 

1,  If  we  examine  into  this  spiritual  transfoi’- 
mation  more  closely,  we  discover  that  it  is  the 
source  of  all  the  beauty  in  a  Christian’s  char¬ 
acter.  As  an  ugly  grub-worm  is  transfigured 
into  a  bright,  many-hued  butterfly,  even  so 
does  the  Incoming  of  Christ  into  an  unsightly 
and  deformed  sinner,  change  him  into  some 
good  resemblance  to  his  Master.  An  ugly  ob¬ 
ject  (according  to  his  own  confession)  was 
Saul  of  Tarsus  on  the  high  road  to  destruc¬ 
tion;  but  W’hen  Jesus  transfigured  him,  he 
bloomed  out  into  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Do 
we  often  mourn  over  our  ill-favored  appear¬ 
ance,  and  long  to  make  our  religious  life  more 
attractive  to  others  The  only  w’ay  is  to  pat¬ 
tern  less  after  the  sinful  fashions  of  the  world, 
and  get  more  of  the  Lord  Jesus  into  our  hearts. 
The  inward  w’iil  then  transform  the  outward. 
Jesus  Christ  formed  in  a  believer’s  heart  and 
kept  there  as  a  strong  quickening  life  will  as 
surely  come  out  in  beautiful  conduct,  a.'!  that 
white  blossom  comes  out  on  yonder  cherry- 
tree.  Within  a  week  I  expect  to  see  that  whole 
tree  transfigured  so  that  its  “  raiment  shall 
become  exceeding  white  as  the  snow.” 

2,  A  fuller  indwelling  of  Christ  in  our  hearts 
will  not  only  impart  beauty,  but  rUjor.  The 
cause  of  many  diseases  of  body  is  the  simple 
want  of  vitality.  “  You  took  this  fever,”  says 
the  doctor,  “because  you  were  utterly  ran 
down.’'  That  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
church-members  catch  the  moral  epidemics 
that  are  going  in  society.  Their  spiritual  vital¬ 
ity  is  low ;  they  yield  easily  to  temptation ; 
they  catch  the  fever  of  covetousness,  or 
“  break  out  ”  with  the  blotches  of  sensuous 
indulgences,  or  get  a  paralysis  of  unbelief.  As 
the  best  W’ay  to  protect  your  body  from  current 
diseases  is  to  increase  ijonr  ritalit'/  by  tonic 
food  and  wholesome  regimen,  so  the  only  w’ay 
to  protect  yourself  from  sin  is  to  get  more  of 
Christ  Jesus  into  your  heart  and  conduct. 
You  will  then  be  “  transformed  by  the  renew¬ 
ing  of  your  mind  ”  into  a  strong  healthy  Chris¬ 
tian. 

3,  This  suggests  also  the  one  supreme  argu¬ 
ment  for  becoming  a  follower  of  Christ.  It  is 
not  merely  to  flee  from  hell,  or  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  torture  of  an  upbraiding  conscience.  It  is 
not  merely  to  get  to  heaven.  It  is  to  obtain  a 
new’  life  and  a  new  likeness.  Paul  declares 
that  all  those  w’ho  love  God  w’ere  “  predestinat¬ 
ed  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son." 
That  is  the  reason  for  which  they  are  “justi¬ 
fied,”  and  when  their  likeness  to  Christ  is  com¬ 
plete,  then  they  will  be  transfigured  entirely 
from  glory  to  glory. 

O  what  a  magnificent  transformation  w’ill 
that  be  when  He  shall  appear,  and  we  shall  be 
like  Him,  and  see  Him  as  He  is !  That  bit  of 
broken  mirror  which  you  pick  up  out  of  the 
dust  will  flash  like  a  star  if  you  hold  it  up  in¬ 
to  the  sunlight.  So  shall  we  iK)or  sinners  pick¬ 
ed  up  from  the  dirt  of  depravity  be  transfigur¬ 
ed  into  glittering  brightness  when  we  are  i)re- 
seuted  before  God  the  Father,  and  reflect  the 
glory  of  our  Saviour.  The  chief  joy  of  heaven 
will  be  resemblance  to  .Tesus. 

'*  Our  knowltHlge  of  that  life  is  siiiali. 

The  eye  of  faith  is  dim  ; 

But  ’tis  enough  that  Christ  knows  all. 

And  ire  shaft  be  like  Him." 

PREEDMEN  AND  INDIANS. 

“  Your  contribution  for  Freedmen  and  In¬ 
dians  on  my  field,”  writes  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union  to  a  lady  in 
New  York,  “  was  used  by  me  in  a  recent  trip 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  helping  one  .school 
among  Freedmen,  and  aiding  a  new’  mixed 
school  made  up  of  Freedmen,  Indians,  and 
whites,  called  ‘  Landrum’s  Ferry  Sunday- 
school,’  ”  on  the  Grand  River,  fifteen  miles 
from  a  postofiflee  in  a  very  destitute  communi¬ 
ty.  The  whites  in  the  Indian  Territory  are 
very  poor,  with  few  exceptions ;  and  the  Freed¬ 
men  are  very  much  neglected— worse  off  than 
they  are  elsewhere,  and  much  more  so  than 
the  Indians.  I  trust  the  Lord  w’ill  bless  your 
contribution.  In  the  last  mentioned  school  I 
found  only  one.  Bible  in  the  community,  and 
scarcely  any  other  reading  matter. 

I  spent  some  days  in  the  Territory  riding  an 
Indian  pony,  and  living  and  lodging  in  Indian 
families,  where  I  became  quite  a  i)et,  esix'cial- 
ly  with  their  children.  Frequently  two  or 
three  of  them  at  once  climbed  upon  my  knees, 
all  talking  at  the  same  time,  after  the  manner 
of  white  chiidren. 


ST.  PAUL-OPOLIS,  OR  MINNEA-PAULUSl 
By  Bdt.  P.  Stryker,  D.D. 

Dear  Evangelist:  I  am  sure  you  and  your 
readers  are  languishing  for  a  letter  from  the 
Northwest,  and  so  I  write  it. 

Do  you  know  that  the  twin  cities,  St,  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  have  glided  together?  It  is 
so.  Not  long  ago  the  State  Legislature  voted 
to  extend  the  area  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  so 
that  now  it  extends  up  to  tlie  southern  line  of 
Minneapolis.  We  are  now’  ^niese  twins,  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  we  lovWine  another.  It 
has  been  hinted  that  eventually  the  two  muni¬ 
cipalities  will  become  one.  But  then  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  “  What  shall  we  call  the  united  city— 
St.  Paul-opolis,  or  Minnea-Paulus  ?  ”  Perhaps 
some  of  the  wise  men  at  the  East  will  in  time 
help  U3  to  determine  this  important  question. 

There  is  much  building.  Dw’ellings  are  go¬ 
ing  up  by  the  hundred  in  each  city.  Our  im¬ 
mense  mills  are  sending  out  more  flour  than 
ever.  New’  firms  are  formed  daily  for  every 
kind  of  traffic.  Capitalists  rush  from  the  East, 
and  freely  buy  land  which  they  expect  soon  to 
sell  in  lots  at  a  large  advance.  Surveys  are 
now  being  made  for  a  new’  railroad  between 
the  tw’o  cities,  w’hich  I  think  will  be  the  sev¬ 
enth,  and  still  another,  an  elevated  road,  will 
soon  follow.  The  travel  and  traffic  is  immense. 

I  look  out  of  my  study  w’indowr,  and  see  every 
half-hour  a  large  passenger  train  pass  each 
way  over  one  road ;  and  I  hear  the  freight  lo¬ 
comotive  puff  and  groan  frequently  as  it  drags 
along  its  immense  train  of  w’heat  to  the  big 
mill  near  by,  or  of  flour  from  It.  As  I  see  the 
fifty  cars  containing  5000  barrels  of  flour,  the 
product  of  one  day’s  grinding  in  one  miil,  go 
by,  I  ask  myself,  How’  many  loaves  of  bread 
will  this  make,  and  how’  many  hungry  mouths 
will  it  fill  ?  Aye,  and  where  is  it  going  to  ? 
Perhaps  to  England.  If  the  lion  and  bear  get 
to  fighting,  will  not  one  be  comjielled  to  apply 
to  us  for  extra  food,  and  the  other  for  extra 
clothes  ? 

Presbyterianism  is  hoiding  its  own  very  well 
in  these  tiarts.  Of  course  you  see  and  read  our 
Northwestern  Presbyterian.  It  is  a  little  but 
a  live  journal,  not  big  enough  or  old  enough 
yet  to  cope  with  The  Evanoelist.  But  w’hen 
you  utter  a  great  thought,  this  infant  has  mind 
and  mouth  enough  to  say  “Amen !  ” 

We  now  have  in  Minneapolis  ten  churches, 
and  in  St.  Paul  eight,  and  they  are  all  doing 
well.  Westminster,  under  the  efficient  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Sample,  is  growing  rapidiy.  Its 
new  and  elegant  church  edifice  is  crowded  ev¬ 
ery  Sabbath.  Park-avenue  Church,  led  on  by 
our  dear  Dr.  Campbell,  is  becoming  strong  in 
numbers  and  benevolence.  Andrew  Church  is 
so  fuli,  that  we  have  not  accommodations  for 
the  ix'ople,  and  we  must  build  just  as  soon  as 
we  can  secure  the  necessary  funds.  It  is  our 
rule  and  purpose  not  to  run  in  debt.  The  oth¬ 
er  churches  are  all  under  the  care  of  the  Home 
Board  and  the  Minneapolis  Alliance.  They 
will  be  heard  from  soon. 

The  House  of  Hope  in  St.  Paul  is  waiting  for 
a  great  and  good  man,  and  we  hope  he  will 
soon  appear.  The  Central  Church  is  very 
strong  and  liberal.  Brother  McClaren  may 
well  be  proud  of  a  church  of  315  members  in 
this  new  country,  able  and  willing  to  contri¬ 
bute  $15(K)  to  Foreign  Missions.  Dayton-ave- 
nue  grows,  and  must  soon  lengthen  its  cords 
and  strengthen  its  stakes.  The  old  First 
Church  is  rejoicing  in  the  services  of  a  distin 
guished  theologian.  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  West. 
Our  Brother  Herriot  has  gone  to  the  west  side 
and  organized  a  new  church,  which  calls  itself 
the  Westminster.  This  infant  has  given  signs 
of  life  by  contributing  almost  at  its  birth  the 
sum  of  $’25  for  Foreign  Missions.  Fort-street 
has  just  called  Rev.  Hamuel  G.  Anderson  from 
Trai-ey,  to  succeed  Brother  Horton,  who  went 
to  Philadelphia.  And  our  brother.  Rev.  J.  P. 
Dysart,  who  during  the  Winter  has  been  la¬ 
boring  in  East  St.  Paul,  has  met  with  great 
encouragement. 

Could  the  Eastern  people  of  wealth  and  in¬ 
fluence  spend  a  few  days  in  these  two  cities, 
they  would  be  surprised.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  accurately  and  fully  the  state  of 
things.  Hundreds  of  new  people  come  rolling 
in  every  week.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  Presby¬ 
terians  from  Nova  Scotia  and  other  parts  of 
(Canada,  and  from  the  different  States  of  our 
Union.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  young 
and  i>oor.  Wo  gather  them  in.  Our  church 
edifices  wont  hold  them.  We  .say  we  must 
build.  But  how  can  these  new  comers  help 
us  ?  They  can  do  but  very  little  except  listen 
and  pray  and  sing  and  work  in  the  Sabbath- 
school.  Our  Highland  Park  Church  in  North 
Minneapoiis  is  in  just  such  a  condition.  The 
pastor.  Rev.  N.  H.  Bell,  late  of  Nunda,  N.  Y., 
is  a  most  efficient  and  acceptable  workman. 
But  he  and  his  people  are  swimming  against 
the  tide.  They  need  a  larger  and  commodious 
house  of  worshiji,  and  should  be  helped  to  get 
it  at  once. 

We  have  just  held  the  Spring  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  St.  Paul  in  the  House  of  Hope. 
A  most  delightful  gathering  was  this.  Much 
business  was  attended  to,  and  in  a  business¬ 
like  manner.  The  country  members  came  in 
from  their  fields  of  labor,  and  the  city  pastors 
were  all  present.  It  is  very  pleasant  in  this 
country  thus  to  meet  the  brethren.  At  a  pop¬ 
ular  meeting  one  of  the  pastors  discussed  city 
work,  and  another  country  work,  and  the  Syn¬ 
odical  missionary.  Rev.  George  McAfee,  who 
is  a  live  man,  talked  to  us  about  both  city  and 
country,  and  we  bei’ame  quite  arou.sed.  When 
we  meet  hero  we  see  as  well  as  feel  the  need  of 
helping  the  Boards  do  their  work.  There  is 
no  stimulus  like  a  ringing  speech  from  a  Home 
Missionary  on  the  frontier,  when  you  reaiize 
that  the  frontier  is  within  your  own  bounds. 
I  start  this  morning  to  visit  one  of  these 
churches  to  help  them  a  little  in  their  hard 
work.  As  this  letter  goes  East,  I  go  West. 

God  bless  you,  dear  Evangelist,  and  the 
thousands  of  people  w’ho  read  your  interesting 
paper !  I  do  not  beiieve  that  it  will  be  offensive 
if  I  tell  you  that  I  lately  received  a  letter  which 
began  “  Do  you  remember  old  Grandma  Cuy- 
ler  ?  ”  Ah  yes ;  how  could  I  forget  her  ?  I  re¬ 
member  her  when  she  was  younger  than  her 
honored  son  is  now.  I  remember  her  of  late 
years  in  Saratoga  Springs.  I  remember  her 
words  of  good  cheer  when  they  were  needed ; 
and  now  when  past  eighty  years  of  age,  she 
writes  me  a  letter  with  her  own  hand,  distinct¬ 
ly  written,  and  beautifully  expressed. 

Those  who  read  the  admirable  letters  of  her 
son  in  The  Evangelist,  will  be  happy  to  learn, 
if  they  do  not  know  it,  that  Dr.  Cuyler  was  in¬ 
duced  chiefly  by  this  dear  mother  to  study  for 
the  ministry.  Other  friends  wanted  him  to  en¬ 
ter  the  law.  But  the  mother  said  the  minis¬ 
try  ;  she  was  iierslstent  in  prayer  and  iiersua- 
sion,  and  she  succeeded.  And  to-day  when 
the  Christian  world  is  very  properly  doing  him 
honor,  this  aged  saint,  with  tears  of  gratitude 
in  her  eyes  and  praise  on  her  lips,  participates 
in  the  joy.  Long  may  “Grandiqa  Cuyler” 
live  to  witness  the  continued  success  of  her  be¬ 
loved  son ! 

Mlnnpspolia,  April  27,  ItiSA. 


A  MASTERLY  COMMENTARY. 

By  Bev.  Wm.  C.  Roberta,  D.D. 

In  a  letter  from  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  Roswell 
D.  Hitchcock,  President  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  writes :  “I  am  sure  I  shall  do  your 
readers  a  favor  in  calling  their  attention  to  a 
new  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  by  Principal  Edwards  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Wales.  It  is  a  masterly 
work,  and  makes  one  yearn  to  see  Aberyst¬ 
wyth,  where  its  author  resides.”  Such  a  com¬ 
mendation  of  a  book  from  a  man  who  is  not 
given  to  extravagance,  is  sure  to  create  a  de¬ 
sire  in  the  minds  of  many  to  know  who  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Commentary  is,  what  are  his  quali¬ 
fications  for  expounding  one  of  Paul’s  most  In¬ 
teresting  epistles,  and  why  such  a  scholar  as 
Dr.  Hitchcock  should  pronounce  it  “  master¬ 
ly.” 

Principal  Edwards  is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Lewis 
Edwards,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Welsh  Pres¬ 
byterian  College  at  Bala,  North  Wales,  and  a 
great-grandson  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles 
the  founder  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  of  London.  He  received  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  and  college  training  under  his  father  at 
Bala,  and  his  Bachelor’s  and  Master’s  degree 
from  the  Univ’ersity  of  O.xford.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  Greek  scholars  under  Prof.  Jowett, 
and  particularly  fond  of  Greek  Philosophy  and 
literature.  Whilst  pastor  of  a  Welsh  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Liverpool,  he  devoted  a  large 
amount  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  best  au¬ 
thors  on  the  grammatical  analysis  and  niceties 
of  the  Greek  language.  For  six  years  he  has 
been  engaged  in  teaching  the  higher  classes  in 
the  University  College  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  and  New  Testament  Greek. 

From  a  peculiar  fondness  for  the  Apostle 
Paul,  he  has  devoted  years  to  the  study  of  his 
character  and  epistles.  He  has  analyzed  thor¬ 
oughly  the  heart  and  head  as  well  as  the  sur¬ 
roundings  and  labors  of  the  great  Apostle. 
There  is  nothing  of  value  written  on  the  life 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar.  In  fine,  he  has  been  and  is  an  en¬ 
thusiast  on  the  author  of  the  Epistle  which  he 
has  just  expounded. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  has  made  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the 
times  in  which  the  Apostle  wrote,  a  special 
study.  His  fondness  for  the  Greek  language, 
and  his  efforts  to  master  all  its  niceties,  has 
led  him  to  examine  critically  nearly  all  the 
Greek  authors  not  only  of  the  classical  jieriods, 
but  of  subsequent  ages.  This  has  been  an  ad- 
mirabie  preparation  for  the  grammatical  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  sentences,  and  the  allusions  made 
to  historical  events,  or  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  times. 

Any  one  that  will  take  pains  to  examine  the 
Commentary,  will  see  that  the  author  has  mas¬ 
tered  all  that  has  been  written  by  others  on 
the  subject.  Though  he  gives  the  resuits  of 
investigation  by  others,  and  shows  that  his 
mind  was  influenced  by  their  conclusions,  yet 
he  nowhere  transiates  large  iK>rtions  from  the 
French  or  German  commentators,  as  Dean  Al¬ 
ford  has  done  from  De  Wette  and  Meyer.  He 
has  availed  himself  of  all  that  is  valuable  in 
the  Commentaries  of  the  Puritan  Reformers, 
even  the  work  of  Peter  Martin,  without  ac¬ 
cepting  his  extreme  views.  He  has  put  under 
contribution  all  the  scholarship,  good  judg¬ 
ment,  and  correct  conclusions  of  the  Dutch, 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Tiibingen  schools, 
especially  those  of  Grotius,  Estius,  and  Baur. 
Of  course  he  has  made  large  use  of  the  later 
scholarship  of  German  and  Engiish  commen¬ 
tators,  like  De  Wette,  Lange,  and  Meyer,  Al¬ 
ford,  Lightfoot,  and  Ellicott. 

Principal  Edwards  shows  that  he  has  not 
only  the  requisite  scholarship  to  handle  the 
niceties  of  the  Greek  text,  and  a  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject 
he  treats,  but  also  that  he  possesses  a  rare 
judgment  for  weighing  probabilities.  Though 
belonging  to  a  very  different  school  of  com¬ 
mentators  from  that  to  which  Matthew  Henry 
and  Thomas  Scott  belong,  yet  he  has  the  keen 
discrimination  and  calm  judgment  which  they 
used  in  all  their  expositions.  He  has  also  the 
same  earnest  piety  and  evangelical  views.  ' 
Though  w’e  have  had  no  time  as  yet  to  re¬ 
view  the  work  critically,  we  would  say  that  it 
is  divided  into  three  parts:  A  very  elaborate 
introduction,  a  most  exhaustive  analysis,  and 
an  exposition  of  every  verse.  The  introduction 
or  excursus  deals  with  the  class  of  Epistles  to 
which  the  one  he  expounds  belongs,  the  occa¬ 
sion  that  called  out  the  Epistle,  the  place  in 
which  it  was  written,  the  condition  of  Corinth 
and  the  Corinthians  in  the  Ajiostle’s  time,  and 
the  internal  and  external  evidence  of  its  genu¬ 
ineness  and  authenticity.  All  these  points  are 
treated  in  the  light  of  the  most  advanced 
scholarship  of  the  present  day,  and  with  the 
view  of  preparing  the  way  to  the  full  under¬ 
standing  of  what  follows. 

The  analysis  of  the  book  is  the  most  natural 
and  complete  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The 
central  idea  of  the  Apostle  .stands  out  in  bold 
relief.  The  divisions  and  subdivisions  are 
made  to  grow  out  of  the  central  thought  like 
branches  from  the  trank  of  a  tree,  and  the 
rich  iliustrations  clothe  the  whole  like  a  bright 
and  attractive  foliage.  We  are  not  familiar 
with  any  homiletical  Commentary  which  fur¬ 
nishes  a  preacher  with  better  divisions  for  his 
sermons  or  expository  lectures  than  this.  If  we 
mistake  not,  it  will  jirove  invaluable  for  that 
purpo.se. 

The  exposition  of  the  verses  and  the  para¬ 
graphs  is  thorough  and  sound  throughout. 
The  author  has  no  preconceived  theory  which 
he  strives  to  confirm,  but  he  first  finds  out  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  employed,  and  then  the 
thought  they  were  intended  to  convey  in  their 
special  connection.  His  exposition  of  some  of 
the  practical  doctrines  of  the  Epistle,  is  inval¬ 
uable  at  the  present  time.  The  questions  of 
celibacy  and  expediency  are  brought  out  with 
a  jiower  and  freshness  truly  .striking.  “  To 
the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  as  treated  in  the  fifteenth  chapter.  Princi¬ 
pal  Edwards  has  consecrated,”  says  another, 
“  his  highest  jiowers.  This  foundation  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christianity  has  never  been  more  ably 
treated  from  an  evangelical  iioint  of  view.  The 
author  constantly  rises  with  his  subject.  An 
aroma  of  splendid  scholarship  breathes  round 
every  verse.” 

We  have  gone  more  into  details  in  what  we 
have  written  about  Principal  Edwards  and  his 
Commentary,  because  he  has  leaped  at  a  sin¬ 
gle  bound  from  comparative  obscurity  to  the 
front  rank  of  English  exiiositors.  An  able 
English  reviewer  says:  “We  have  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  neither  El¬ 
licott,  nor  Alford,  nor  the  late  Bishop  of  Lin¬ 
coln  has  done  anything  to  compare  with  this 
notable  work.”  This  is  saying  much,  but  we 
think  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  book 
will  justify  it.  We  predict  that  it  will  soon 
become  known  to  preachers  and  scholars  in 
America. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

CitiM. 

The  crucial  test  ot  Republican  Government 
seems  to  be  the  city.  The  drift  of  population 
is  steadily  and  resistlessly  toward  the  city. 
About  one  million  in  every  four  million  of  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
I>acked  into  cities.  Of  our  fifty-five  million 
about  eleven  million  live  in  cities.  Philadel¬ 
phia  houses  about  one  million  in  a  little  over 
73,500  dwellings. 

The  finances  of  the  city  are  in  a  by  no  means 
unsatisfactory  condition.  The  tax  rate  has 
gone  down  steadily  from  $2.25  in  1877  to  $1.85 
in  the  present  yeir.  The  income  thus  drawn 
covers  not  only  the  running  exi)enses  of  the 
city  government,  but  an  expenditure  of  $800,000 
a  year  for  that  magnificent  pile  of  public  build¬ 
ings  slowly  rising  at  the  intersection  of  Broad 
and  Market  streets— the  only  sculptured  edi¬ 
fice  in  the  country,  and  larger  than  the  Capitol 
at  Washington.  In  a  few  years  this  building 
will  be  completed,  and  then  this  $800,000  can 
be  appropriated  to  needed  improvements  of 
the  city.  Our  present  security  from  devastat¬ 
ing  fires  is  anything  but  satisfactory,  and  our 
city  pavements,  mostly  cobble-stones,  are  a 
reproach  to  any  people.  But  our  streets  are 
to  be  cobbled  no  more,  and  all  new  pavements 
are  to  be  of  a  much  better  sort.  Our  streets  are 
decorated  also  with  6000  “slaughter-houses” 
(liquor-saloons),  nearly  every  square  in  the 
city  being  tipped  off  with  one  at  each  of  its  four 
comers.  Besides,  notorious  gambling-holes  are 
open  right  under  the  nose  of  our  worthy  Mayor, 
and  are  weli  known  by  his  policemen,  as  well 
as  a  fearful  number  of  those  avenues  to  the  pit 
where  lost  woman  lives  in  shame  and  dies  in 
misery  and  despair. 

Great  cities  are  the  homes  of  untold  vice  and 
misery,  and  yet  are  they  the  fountains  of  im¬ 
measurable  ble.ssings.  “The  rights  of  self- 
government,  of  free  speech  in  free  meetings, 
were  brought  safely  across  the  ages  of  Norman 
tyranny,”  writes  John  R.  Green,  “  by  the 
traders  and  shopkeepers  of  the  towns.”  John 
P.Kirk,  in  his  fascinating  “Charles  the  Bold,” 
says  “  The  country  without  the  city  can  never 
rise  above  barbarism.  The  city  glows  with 
the  mutual  fire  of  mind  brought  into  collision 
with  mind.”  It  was  in  city  centres  that  the 
•Gospel  first  rung  out  its  peals.  It  is  in  the 
city  also  that  are  found  instances  not  few  nor 
far  between  of  the  highest  tyjjes  of  gracious 
culture.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  in  the  close,  multi¬ 
tudinous  associations  of  city  life,  in  the  con¬ 
tact  of  believer  with  believer,  in  frequent  com¬ 
munion  upon  Gospel  themes,  in  the  endless 
round  of  Cfiiristian  duty  and  charity,  that  piety 
grows  to  its  loftiest  altitude.  We  have  abun¬ 
dant  reason  to  thank  God  for  cities,  but  when 
we  see  them  growing  and  growing  till  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  them  are  counted  by  millions,  and  when 
we  see  the  fearful  misgovernment  rife  in  so 
many  of  them,  we  tremble  to  think  what  may 
be  when  these  millions  are  doubled  in  number, 
and  when  the  socialisms,  nihilisms,  dynamite- 
isms,  and  all  the  rabble  satanisms  have  grown 
into  proportionate  magnitude. 

Just  now  there  is  a  great  clash  of  thought 
and  tongue  in  our  public  life  over  a  bill  before 
our  Legislature  for  a  great  change  in  the  form 
of  our  city  government.  The  national  govern¬ 
ment  reaches  fifty-five  millions  of  people 
through  seven  departments.  Our  city  reaches 
the  one  million  through  twenty-seven  depart¬ 
ments,  which  as  is  alleged  by  one  party,  often 
blunder  into  collision,  and  come  into  conflict 
of  cross  purposes  and  measures.  The  bill 
aims  to  cut  down  these  departments  from 
twenty-seven  to  a  much  smaller  number, 
clothe  the  Mayor  who  is  now  little  more  than 
a  Chief  ef  Police,  with  a  much  greater  dignity, 
power,  and  responsibility,  and  thus  unify  the 
whole  scheme  of  city  government.  Strange  to 
say  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  city  fight  in 
opposite  ranks  upon  this  question,  and  puzzle 
the  uninitiated  to  comprehend  the  my.stery. 
For  myself  I  am  in  the  position  of  the  Dutch 
Judge  who  when  he  heard  the  counsel  on  one 
side  was  ready  to  cast  anchor  and  go  ashore, 
but  whom  the  argument  of  the  other  side  left 
out  at  sea  in  a  dense  Newfoundland  fog. 

A  Sad  Disappointment. 

The  hall  was  hired  and  lighted ;  the  tickets 
were  sold,  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  them— 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily 
And  all  was  going  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

When  bush — hark,  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell. 

There  was  to  have  been  a  refined  and  delight¬ 
ful  entertainment.  For  the  delight  of  those 
who  had  spent  a  thousand  dollars  for  tickets, 
two  muscular  prize-fighters,  one  loaned  for  the 
occasion  by  refined,  cultured  Boston,  and  the 
other  by  genial,  smoky  Pittsburg,  were  to 
pound  each  other  black  and  blue;  and  faces 
were  to  be  disfigured  with  bruises  and  made 
hideous  with  blood.  One  of  the  creatures  had 
been  heard  to  mutter  the  threat  that  he  would 
knock  the  breath  out  of  his  antagonist  in  three 
rounds.  This  purpose  of  blood  and  shame  was 
euphemistically  programmed  as  a  contest  for 
“scientific  iioints,”— four  of  them,  I  believe— 
and  as  I  understand  it  the  points  were  knuckle- 
points.  But  iU would  appear  that  Philadelphia 
tMte  has  not  yet  reached  the  i)oint  of  culture 
to  enjoy  these  scientific  points ;  for  deputation 
after  deputation  of  citizens,  clerical  and  other, 
visited  the  Mayor,  and  representing  to  him  the 
real  nature  of  this  bit  of  heathen  gladiatorship, 
begged  him  to  put  the  law  in  force  and  arrest 
it.  The  Mayor  treating  these  relocated  peti¬ 
tions  with  inexplicable  indifference,  resort  was 
had  to  the  courts.  Affidavit  was  made  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  before  Judge  Fell,  and 
the  matter  was  faithfully  pressed  home  by  our 
excellent  and  able  District  Attorney,  George  S. 
Graham,  with  the  result  that  instead  of  a 
prize-fight,  the  Bostonian  and  Pittsburgher 
were  charged  with  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
law  and  break  the  peace  and  held  to  bail  in 
$5000. 

In  the  meantime  great  was  the  indignation 
of  the  crowd  of  scientific  roughs  who  saw  the 
cup  slip  with  such  facility  from  between  their 
fingers  just  as  it  touched  the  appreciative  lip. 
A  great  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the  Hall 
to  listen  to  the  proclamation  from  the  bal¬ 
cony  that  the  delicate  entertainment  was  in¬ 
definitely  postponed.  And  now  there  was  a 
rush  to  recover  the  money  for  the  useless 
tickets,  though  we  believe  quite  a  number  of 
the  disappointed  ones  have  not  yet  recovered 
their  lost  temper  over  the  impertinence  of  the 
law,  and  the  gross  want  of  taste  in  the  general 
Philadelphia  public. 

'‘Freedom  of  Worship. ’’ 

That  any  one  can  accuse  the  Roman  hierarchy 
of  inconsistency  in  persecuting  when  she  is  in 
power,  and  in  claiming  toleration  when  she  is 
not,  only  shows  the  facility  with  which  people 
who  have  eyes  can  glide  along  unreached  by 
facts  that  are  placarded  in  big  letters  on  the 
walls  on  both  sides  of  their  path.  While  mar¬ 
tyring  our  missionaries  in  Mexico,  Rome  is 
perfectly  consistent  in  demanding  what  it 
calls  “Freedom  of  Worship”  in  Philadelphia. 
Louis  Vouillot  in  the  French  Assembly  truly 
says:  “We  demand  toleration  when  you  are 
in  power  because  it  is. your  principle;  we  re¬ 
fuse  it  when  we  are  in  power  because  intoler- 
ig  our  principle.”  Only  last  Christmas 
the  good  Pope  Leo  said :  •‘It  is  with  deep  regret 


and  profouTtd  anguish  that  me  ’beheld  the  impiety 
with  which  Protestants  propagate  their  heretical 
doctrines  even  here  at  Rome.’’' 

The  fact  is,  the  Romish  hierarchy  is  driven 
to  these  measures  by  a  feeling  of  desperation. 
One  of  their  papers  not  long  ago  sighed :  “  There 
have  been  a  few  hundred  people  of  what  are 
called  the  higher  classes  converted  in  England 
and  a  few  conversions  in  America.  But  they 
do  not  amount  to  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  immense  losses  the  Church 
has  sustained.”  Had  Rome  retained  all  she 
has  imported  into  America  with  their  children, 
she  would  now  be  able  to  count  much  over 
twenty  millions,  while  now,  counting  in  the 
last  baby  born,  she  numbers  about  seven  mil¬ 
lions.  Of  the  condition  of  things  abroad  Car¬ 
dinal  Manning  sighs :  “What  government  at 
this  day  profes^Ro  be  Catholic  ?  What  coun¬ 
try  in  Euroi>e  aWliis  day  recognizes  the  unity 
and  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  part 
of  its  public  laws  ?”  Yet  three  hundred  years 
ago  all  Europe  was  in  the  grasp  of  this  destruc¬ 
tive  power. 

Every  little  helps,  and  in  Philadelphia  Rome 
has  been  making  an  effort  to  secure  an  “  hour 
on  Sunday  morning,  in  which  a  Catholic  priest 
could  hold  religious  service  for  the  Catholic 
inmates  in  the  House  of  Correction.”  The  re¬ 
quest  was  respectfully  and  very  properly  de¬ 
clined,  on  the  ground  that  whatever  services 
are  held  there  must  be  of  an  undenomination¬ 
al  character. 

Tne  PrMbyteriaai  Hospital. 

A  series  of  meetings  has  been  held  in  various 
churches  in  the  city  in  behalf  of  our  Philadel¬ 
phia  Presbyterian  Hospital.  They  have  been 
well  attended,  and  through  them  the  Presby¬ 
terian  public  have  been  enlightened  as  to  the 
efficiency  and  needs  of  this  grand  charity.  It 
is  not  strange  that  Presbyterianism,  which  in 
all  generations  has  partaken  so  sensitively  of 
the  life  of  its  environment,  which  has  in  every 
age  shown  itself  so  ready  to  reach  out  the  hand 
of  help  in  every  human  and  humane  cause, 
should  gird  itself  about  with  all  manner  of 
helpful  and  soothing  charities.  We  have  in 
Philadeli)hia  a  model  Orphanage,  a  model 
Home  for  aged  and  needy  women,  and  a  model 
Hospital.  An  eminent  Physician  of  this  city 
who  knows  well  the  excellent  hospitals  of 
Philadelphia,  told  me  recently  that  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Hospital,  all  things  considered,  was 
the  best  hospital  in  the  city. 

Last  year  it  soothed  and  comforted,  held  the 
heads,  bathed  the  fevered  lips  and  aching  limbs, 
met  the  needs  for  all  kinds  of  medical  treatment 
and  careful  nursing,  of  between  seven  hundred 
and  eight  hundred  men  and  women.  The ‘one 
need  of  the  Hospital  is  the  enlargement  of  its 
facilities  for  good.  The  Hospital  has  fiourish- 
ed  from  the  very  first,  and  since  my  neighbor 
and  esteemed  brother,  Dr.  Charles  Dickey, 
has  occupied  the  presidency  of  its  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  it  has  flourished  more  vigorously  than 
ever  before.  William  P.  Breed. 


FROM  THE  FRONT. 

North  Dakota  is  astir.  The  mercury  has 
thawed  out,  and  the  genial  rays  of  the  return¬ 
ing  sun  have  relaxed  the  icy  grip  of  Winter. 
The  brants,  cranes,  wild  geese,  ducks,  crows, 
hawks,  and  many  feathered  warblers  and  song¬ 
sters,  have  returned  from  their  hibernal  homes 
to  fill  the  welcome  Spring  air  with  their  caws, 
screams,  quacks,  and  melodies.  The  ubiquitous 
and  irrepressible  gopher  has  crept  from  his 
brumal  burrow  and  begun  to  prey  upon  the 
wheat-fields.  He  begins  his  campaign  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  seeders  first  enter  upon  their  work 
in  the  Spring,  and  continues  it  till  late  Fall. 

The  expirj’  of  Winter  and  the  advent  of 
Spring  have  entirely  changed  the  face  of  na¬ 
ture  on  the  great  prairies  of  the  Northwest. 
They  look  quite  ready  to  receive  their  carpet 
of  green  variegated  with  many  decisive  and 
delicate  floral  hues.  The  farmer,  merchant, 
emigrant,  and  “boomer”  are  alike  all  aglow 
with  expectation.  With  thoughtful  brows  they 
are  planning  business  operations  and  enter¬ 
prises  for  the  season,  or  executing  those  al¬ 
ready  decided  upon. 

Spring-time  is  the  supreme  moment  in  this 
“golden  Northwest.”  It  is  the  seed-time  up¬ 
on  the  proper  disposition  of  which  the  harvest 
so  largely  dei^ends.  Through  the  month  of 
March  preparations  were  making  everywhere 
for  the  rush  and  push  of  the  present  time.  As 
“the  early  bird  catches  the  worm,”  so  the 
ready  farmer  reaps  the  best  harvest.  The 
early-sown  grain  gets  the  vigorous  start  insur¬ 
ed  by  the  moisture  from  the  frost  melting  un¬ 
derneath  the  surface,  and  by  the  early  rains. 
Harnesses  vrere  overhauled  and  mended ;  im¬ 
plements  looked  over  and  repaired,  and  put  in 
order  for  momentary  use ;  seed  grain  was  win¬ 
nowed  of  chaff  and  foul  seeds  with  unusual 
care,  with  a  view  to  the  betterment  of  the  com¬ 
ing  crop ;  stock  thoughtfully  fed,  supplies  laid 
in,  and  a  general  cleaning  up  of  the  premises 
made.  The  painstaking  farmer  is  now  prepar¬ 
ed  for  the  important  labors  of  the  season  with¬ 
out  danger  of  interruption  from  neglected  out¬ 
side  issues.  This  is  as  it  should  be  always  and 
everywhere,  but  especially  should  it  be  so  in 
North  Dakota  this  Spring,  for  though  the 
plowing  season  closed  a  week  later  than  usual 
last  Fall  (Nov.  15),  an  unusually  large  acreage 
of  stubble  ground  is  yet  to  be  plowed.  The 
reasons  for  this  failure  in  Fall  work  are  to  be 
sought  in  two  facts— that  the  crop  was  so  abun¬ 
dant  that  its  threshing  and  marketing  engag¬ 
ed  the  men  and  teams  an  unusual  length  of 
time ;  also  that  the  price  of  wheat  was  so  de¬ 
pressed  that  most  farmers  could  not  afford  to 
hire  their  work  done.  By  reason  of  the  depre¬ 
ciation  in  the  price  of  cereals,  the  Dakota  farm¬ 
er  realized  no  greater  j.>ecuniary  profit  frem  his 
abundant  harvest  in  1884  than  from  his  small 
crop,  with  higher  prices,  in  188.3. 

In  the  older  communities  adjacent  to  the 
towns  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
wheat  is  grown  by  the  square  mile.  Often  the 
highway  on  either  side  is  skirted  by  growing 
or  golden  grain  for  miles— a  sight  unusual  in 
the  East,  but  common  here.  At  the  front  some 
settlers  have  only  a  few  acres  under  cultivation 
—just  enough  to  hold  their  claims ;  others  are 
cropping  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred 
acres. 

The  warm  weather  of  March  swept  away  the 
snow  early  in  the  month,  melted  the  frost  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  brought  on  im¬ 
mediate  preparations  for  seeding  early  in  April. 
We  began  harrowing  April  3,  and  began  seed¬ 
ing  Aprii  10— the  season  being  two  weeks  ear¬ 
lier  than  in  1883  and  1884. 

In  addition  to  wheat,  the  rich  soil  of  North 
Dakota  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  oats, 
barley,  flax,  corn,  peas,  buckwheat,  and  all 
root  crops.  While  the  price  of  wheat  has  vi¬ 
brated  between  fifty  and  sixty  cents,  oats  find 
a  limited  sale  at  twenty  cents  per  bushel  and 
under.  The  brevity  of  the  growing  and  matur¬ 
ing  season  renders  the  ripening  of  the  corn 
crop  in  this  latitude  very  uncertain.  Sibley’s 
Pride  of  the  North,  though  planted  late,  ma¬ 
tured  in  part  with  us  last  year.  Had  it  been 
planted  early,  it  would  have  ripened  satisfac¬ 
torily  beyond  doubt.  Peas  and  buckwheat 
easily  escaped  the  frost.  All  kinds  of  garden 
vegetables  grfew  abundantly  on  ground  in  good 
tilth,  and  most  of  them  ripened.  Your  corre¬ 
spondent  grew  potatoes,  mangel-wurzels,  car¬ 
rots,  beets,  radishes,  sunflowers,  sweet  corn, 
Hubbard  and  Summer  squashes,  rutabagas. 


turnips,  cabbage,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  and  peas' 
to  his  satisfaction,  though  planted  late  by  rea¬ 
son  of  his  having  cropjied  a  half-section  of  land 
to  wheat  for  another  party  nearly  a  score  of 
miles  away  before  moving  on  his  claims.  A 
limited  number  of  pumpkins,  watermelons, 
and  muskmelons  ripened  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  Tomatoes  were  caught  napping  by 
the  frost.  A  liberal  supply  of  various  sorts  of 
tomato  pickles  attests  the  generous  crop  of 
large,  vigorous  green  ones  which  came  a  few 
days  short  of  ripening. 

Most  farmers  are  giving  some  attention  to 
stock-raising.  They  almost  universally  ex¬ 
press  themselves  anxious  to  get  a  start  in  this 
line  of  industry.  Prices  are  high.  Y'oung 
calves  are  current  at  five  to  eight  dollars  a 
head ;  milch  cows  of  indifferent  grades,  at  fifty 
dollars  each.  Several  farmers  in  this  county 
keep  twenty  to  fifty  head  of  cattle.  Two  or 
three  exclusively  stock  men  own  up  into  the 
hundreds.  Sheep  are  scarce  and  range  in 
price  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  capita. 
The  writer  recently  chaffered  two  ewes  at  six 
and  a  quarter  dollars  each  and  one  for  five, 
and  paid  for  them  with  turkeys  at  two  and  a 
half  per  capita.  On  a  ranche  seven  miles  from 
here,  in  plain  view,  four  hundred  sheep  are 
kept.  Its  proprietors  began,  we  are  told,  three 
years  ago  with  one  thousand  sheep,  bringing 
them  here  from  the  East  late  in  the  season, 
and  ill  caring  for  them  during  the  following 
severe  Winter.  Being  old,  most  of  t^em  died. 
This  withering  loss  only  argues  the  astound¬ 
ing  ignorance  of  the  shepherds.  They  are  be¬ 
coming  wiser  now  from  experience,  and  their 
flocks  are  increasing  in  numbers. 

Dakota  is  adapted  to  stock-raising.  Its  long 
and  severe  Winters  exact  careful  and  patient 
attention  to  the  herd,  but  straw  and  hay  are 
abundant— the  latter  for  the  making  and  stack¬ 
ing.  The  wild  grass  that  grows  in  profusion 
in  low  places  on  the  prairies,  geHerally  called 
meadows,  properly  cured,  makes  most  palata¬ 
ble,  nutritious,  and  healthful  hay  for  all  kinds 
of  stock.  Besides,  much  of  the  time  in  Winter 
cattle  can  graze  upon  the  prairie,  and  do  so  of 
choice.  Swine  culture  is  receiving  its  share  of 
attention.  Most  farmers  are  raising  their  own 
pork  ;  a  few,  some  to  sell.  Chi  Zeta  Karl. 

Oorinne,  Dak.,  April  21. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

Intei'iiational  Sunday-school  Lessons  was  the 
topic  of  debate  at  a  recent  meeting  of  Congre¬ 
gational  ministers.  A  committee,  consisting  of 
Rev.  Drs.  Meredith,  W’ithrow,  and  Clarke,  re¬ 
ported  giving  their  views  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  that  of  going  through  the  whole  Bible 
once  in  seven  years,  with  lessons  alternately 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  dis¬ 
senting  from  this  as  a  method  which  of  neces¬ 
sity  renders  any  systematic  teaching  of  Bible 
truth  impossible ;  and  also  as  involving  many 
lessons  not  well  adapted  to  aid  the  teacher,  or 
to  be  of  much  use  in  iirimary  classes.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  to  this  effect  was  presented  and  discussed 
in  lively  two-minute  speeches,  developing  opin¬ 
ions  for  and  against,  and  by  a  close  vote  the 
resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table.  Dr.  Mere¬ 
dith  said  the  resolution  was  not  intended  as  a 
criticism  upon  the  delegates  to  Cincinnati,  and 
stated  that  he  purposed  soon  to  publish  a  se¬ 
ries  of  lessons,  embodying  his  own  ideas  of 
what  a  system  of  Sunday-school  lessons  should 
be.  '  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Mer¬ 
edith’s  experience  and  celebrity  in  this  line  of 
study,  will  await  with  much  interest  his  pub¬ 
lished  views  on  the  subject. 

The  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  at  the  Congregational  House,  at 
which  Postmaster  Tobey  presided,  and  after  a 
few  fitting  remarks  he  introduced  Don  Mar- 
coartu,  ex-member  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  who 
addressed  the  meeting,  giving  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  international  arbitration.  As  was  natural, 
the  warlike  attitude  of  England  and  Russia 
gave  tone  to  the  address,  and  to  all  the  exer¬ 
cises,  and  it  were  weli  if  all  peace  societies,  lo¬ 
cal,  national  and  international,  would  bestir 
themselves  and  push  their  principles  and 
measures  into  public  notice.  It  would  at  least 
give  moral  supixirt  to  men  like  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  would  if  possible  effect  a  peaceful  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  pending  quarrel  between  two  great 
nations.  What  are  peace  powers  for  but  to 
show’  their  hand  time  like  this,  when  a 
rampant  spirit  of  military  pride  and  national 
glory  is  crying  down  all  pacific  words  as  sen¬ 
timental  and  cowardly.  Many  a  time  arbitra¬ 
tion  has  averted  war  and  its  api>alling  horrors, 
and  may  again. 

Profaning  the  Temple.  We  have  in  Boston  oc¬ 
casionally  a  scene  so  outrageous  as  to  shock 
the  moral  sense  of  the  whole  community. 
What  w’orse  disgrace  could  Tremont  Temple 
come  to,  than  the  appearance  on  its  platform 
of  that  dynamite  fiend  O’Donovan  Rossa,  for 
a  two  hours’  spouting  in  glorification  of  dyn¬ 
amite,  and  the  instigation  of  its  use  for  the 
murder  of  English  Lords  and  the  blowing  up 
of  Parliament.  Of  course  he  was  flattered  with 
the  laughing  and  shouting  of  the  Fitzger¬ 
alds,  Scannels,  Murphys,  Ryans,  and  Mullens, 
enough  of  their  sort  being  present  to  stamp 
the  character  of  the  meeting.  That  less  than 
7(K)  were  there,  speaks  well  for  Boston,  but  it 
was  enough  to  defile  the  Temple,  so  associated 
as  it  is  with  Sabbath  w’orship,  Joseph  Cook 
lectures,  and  high-toned  moral  reforms.  May 
this  be  its  first  and  last  perversion  to  such  an 
abomination. 

The  Indian  question  was  handled  in  a  very 
interesting  manner  by  Mr.  Frederick  Gardner, 
Jr.,  in  a  recent  lecture  in  the  Old  South  Church, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Indi¬ 
an  Association.  Mr.  Gardner  has  had  consid¬ 
erable  experience  among  different  tribes  of 
Indians,  and  was  convinced,  he  said,  of  the 
impossibility  of  pushing  the  Indian  farther 
back  towards  the  West,  as  they  were  walled  in 
on  that  side  by  a  white  population.  Nothing 
human  or  sensible  was  left  for  the  red  man  but 
to  educate  him,  make  him  self-supporting,  and 
endow  him  with  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  a  citizen.  The  practicability  of  so  educat¬ 
ing,  civilizing,  and  christianizing  the  Indians, 
was  no  longer  an  experiment.  The  lecture 
was  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  of  groups 
of  Indians,  both  in  their  wild  state  and  as  edu¬ 
cated,  dressed,  and  domesticated  like  white 
citizens.  Incidentally  the  lecturer  remarked 
that  never  in  a  single  instance  had  Govern¬ 
ment  fulfilled  a  treaty  made  with  the  Indians. 

Among  the  Gamblers.  We  have  a  right-mind¬ 
ed  and  spunky  little  paper,  the  “  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  Record,”  which  does  valiant  work  in  fer¬ 
reting  out  and  exposing  the  haunts  of  vice 
and  corruption.  Its  latest  essay  was  to  search 
out  over  thirty  gambling  dens  and  put  them 
before  the  public  in  a  two-column  report,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  managers,  street  and  number 
of  rooms,  description  of  games  carried  on  in 
each,  and  name  of  owner  or  agent  of  building 
so  used.  And  with  what  effect?  Very  little. 
The  bold  defiance  of  these  gamblers  is  some¬ 
thing  startling— to  keep  their  business  in  full 
blast  right  under  the  light  of  such  an  ex¬ 
posure.  The  reason  is  told  in  a  word:  they 
know  they  are  safe.  The  Record  states  that  in 
but  one  instance  has  a  policeman  been  found 
to  endeavor  to  enforce  the  law.  The  long  de¬ 
sired  Metropolitan  Police  Bill  has  passed,  to 
be  engrossed,  and  may  come  to  the  city’s  relief 
ere  long. 


The  cholera  is  an  enemy  best  fought  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  so  Boston’s  board  of  health  thinks,  and 
accordingly  has  issued  a  timely  circular  of 
instruction  and  warning  to  the  people,  insist¬ 
ing  in  strong  terms  upon  the  cleansing  and 
disinfection  of  all  drains,  vaults,  and  cesspools ; 
the  removal  of  all  sorts  of  rubbish  and  filth 
from  yards,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  and  the 
cleansing  and  whitewashing  of  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  tenement-houses.  And  these  health 
orders  are  to  be  obeyed  under  penalties,  and 
the  police  are  commanded  to  report  all  cases 
of  neglect.  Of  course  citizens,  as  they  love 
life  and  health,  will  take  notice. 

Is  cremation  ever  to  be  popularized  in  this 
country,  and  especially  in  Massachusetts  ? 
The  formation  of  a  cremation  society  in  Wor¬ 
cester  a  week  or  two  since,  would  seem  to  show 
that  some  men,  for  lack  of  something  better 
perhaps,  are  willing  to  risk  a  speculation  in 
such  an  enterprise.  They  tell  us  that  this  is 
only  a  first  step,  and  that  a  corporation  will  be 
formed  as  soon  as  the  Legislature  can  be 
reached.  There  are  many  who  think  that  a 
cremation  bill  from  that  source  will  be  slow’  in 
coming. 

A  high  that  of  a  young  married  man 

of  this  city,  who  w’as  rnught  distributing  gross¬ 
ly  obscene  letters  among  the  high  schools. 
The  letters  w’ere  slijiped  into  the  pockets  of 
the  girls  as  they  were  going  home  from  school. 

The  villain,  Edward  E.  Collum,  w’as  arrested, 
and  in  court  pleaded  not  guilty,  but  on  being 
made  to  face  the  girls,  he  was  so  perfectly 
identified  that  he  was  held  in  $5,000,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  await  the  action  of  the  Superior 
Criminal  Court.  The  crime  is  punishable  by 
confinement  in  State  prison,  and  an  indignant 
community  are  hoping  he  will  get  a  life  sen¬ 
tence,  with  forty  lashes  save  one,  as  a  prelude. 

The  Pilgrim  Church,  Cambridgeport,  w’as  left 
two  weeks  ago  with  an  empty  pulpit,  the  pas¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Leavitt,  having  gone  to  his  new  field 
in  Cleveland.  Now  the  Pilgrim  Church  has 
called  a  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tewksbury  of 
Plymouth,  who  has  accepted  to  enter  upon  his 
pastorate  the  first  Sabbath  in  May.  Mr.  Leav¬ 
itt  left  a  church  of  over  7i)0,  perfectly  united, 
and  with  equal  unanimity  they  have  called  the 
new  man.  Such  prompt  and  harmonious  ac¬ 
tion  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
church  without  a  parish.  It  w’as  Mr.  Leavitt’s 
idea  from  the  start— no  distinction  into  spirit¬ 
ual  and  temporal— the  church  for  religion,  and 
a  society  outside  for  temporalities,  with  a  voice 
in  calling  a  minister,  and  often  vetoing  the 
action  of  the  Church.  It  should  be  a  Church, 
pure  and  simple,  managing  all  its  affairs,  and 
not  liable  to  the  entanglements  of  a  double 
organization.  This  is  sound  Congregational¬ 
ism,  though  of  limited  practice. 

Rev.  Dr.  Tw’itchell  of  the  Maverick  Church, 
East  Boston,  has  been  called  to  the  Dwight 
Place  Church  in  New  Haven,  but  shows  no 
signs  yetof  leaving  his  present  more  important 
place ;  and  Boston  churches  and  ministers  are 
glad  to  know  that  Dr.  Duryea  of  the  Central 
Church,  has  negatived  his  call  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Syracuse. 

The  petition  of  Harvard  undergraduates  for  a 
repeal  of  the  law  making  attendance  on  daily 
prayers  compulsory,  has  been  refused  by  the 
Board  of  Overseers.  The  ground  of  this  action 
was  chiefly,  that  the  College  could  ill  afford 
the  loss  of  reputation  it  would  suffer  from  be¬ 
ing  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  New 
England  to  abandon  religious  observances. 

Vile  Literature.  Citizens  of  Boston  have  peti¬ 
tioned  for  legislation  to  prevent  the  sale  or 
distribution  of  literature  largely  made  up  of 
stories  of  crime,  lust,  and  the  like  vile  stuff. 
The  petitioners  are  among  the  city’s  most 
prominent  men,  of  all  professions  and  posi¬ 
tions,  their  object  being  the  protection  of  the 
morals  of  the  young.  They  refer  to  similar 
legislation  in  New  York,  by  which  such  traffic 
is  largely  done  away  with.  Puritan. 

April  2.’>,  1885. 


TRAGEDY  IN  THE  CARPATHIAN  HILLS. 

A  quiet  little  valley,  shut  in  on  every  side  by 
dark  hills ;  a  long,  low,  many-windowed  build¬ 
ing  far  lielow,  with  red  roof  and  white  walls, 
past  wliich — ^liarely  visible  at  this  height— curve 
the  slender  iron  threads  of  the  railway  ;  a  paint¬ 
ed  palisade  m-ross  the  road  about  one  hundred 
yards  beyond  it,  marking  the  point  where  the 
Austrian  empire  ends  and  the  principality  of 
Roumunia  commences  ;  a  few  tiny  cottages  a 
little  further  down  tin*  valley  (each  encircled  by 
its  own  pool  of  filth),  whicli  are  the  sole  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  “  Predeal  ”  that  makes  such  a 
figure  in  the  local  maps.  Proliably  no  one  for- 
(‘igner  in  a  humired  has  ever  heard  of  even  the 
name  of  Predeal,  but  among  the  native  popula¬ 
tion  it  has  galneil  an  Imperishoble  renown  from 
the  memory  of  a  great  crime  and  a  fearful 
tragedy.  When  the  armies  of  Russia  came 
swarming  through  the  Carpathian  passes  in 
1841),  to  crush  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  the 
gallant  Hungarians  whose  valor  had  swept  away 
the  blustering  tyranny  of  Austria  like  chaff  be¬ 
fore  the  whirlwind,  it  was  by  way  ()f  Predeal 
and  the  Tomos  Gorge  that  the  destroyers  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  the  doomed  town  of  Kezdi  Vasar- 
hely.  But  even  these  grim  soldii'rs  were  cliilled 
with  a  nameless  horror  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
town.  Not  a  living  .soul  was  tx>  be  seen.  Every 
house  was  fast  shut  and  barred,  and  the  only 
sound  heard  was  the  dismal  toll  of  the  church 
bell,  which  seemed  to  be  lamenting  over  the 
dead.  And  well  it  might,  for  evei’y  man  of  the 
population  had  fallen  in  the  lost  battle  of  that 
morning,  and  the  houses  were  garrisoned  only 
by  women  and  children,  who  hail  sworn  not  to 
sui’vive  the  ruin  of  their  country.  Shaking  off 
tlieir  first  t<*rror,  the  soldiers  began  to  force  the 
doors  of  the  nearest  houses,  arul  the  final  tra¬ 
gedy  l)*'gan.  Every  house  bei^ame  a  fortress, 
from  which  stom*s,  boiling  oil,  and  scalding 
water  rained  down  upon  the  assailants,  heaping 
the  forsaken  stref'ts  witli  the  dying  and  the 
dead.  Savage  yells,  shrieks  of  anguish,  and 
the  ceaseless  crackle  of  musketry,  filled  the 
outi'r  air,  while  the  mournful  bell  boomed 
drearily  through  the  uproar.  But  those  within 
fought  in  stern  silence,  neither  giving  nor  ask¬ 
ing  mercy.  Till  nightfall  this  superhuman  com¬ 
bat  waged,  and  then  the  w’<*aried  slayers  began 
to  hope  that  their  work  was  done.  But  just  then 
a  shower  of  firebrands,  <-ast  from  the  church 
tow’cr  overhead  liy  the  crippled  boy  who  had 
tolled  the  death  knell,  fired  the  dry  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  the  whole  town  w’as  soon  one  red 
and  roaring  blaze,  in  which  victors  and  van¬ 
quished  perished  together. — Letter  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  Press.  _ 


The  death  of  Lord  Cairns,  late  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  England,  recalls  the  fact  that  he  owed 
his  succt'ss  in  life  to  this  country.  Many  years 
ago,  when  Pennsylvania  was  in  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  and  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  property 
in  the  State  worth  having,  two  Scotchmen  of 
the  name  of  Mc-Calmont  came  to  the  United 
States  and  began  to  invest  money  in  the  Key¬ 
stone  State.  They  bought  lands  here  and  lands 
there ;  bought  and  partly  built  the  Reading 
Railway ;  opened  coal  and  iron  mines,  and 
made  themselves  for  a  time  what  the  Camerons 
have  since  become — the  bosses  of  Pennsylvania. 
After  a  time  results  vindicated  their  foresight. 
They  returned  to  England  w’ith  an  enormous 
fortune,  still  however  retaining  considerable 
property  in  this  country.  They  used  their  money 
so  wisely  and  so  well  that  about  twenty  years 
ago  Lord  Derby,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister, 
felt  that  something  should  be  done  for  them, 
and  he  offered  the  elder  brother  a  peerage.  The 
old  Scotchman  declined.  “  I’m  too  old  for  a  cor¬ 
onet,”  he  said,  but,  my  Lord,  if .  you  want  to 
oblige  me,  raise  my  nephew  Hugh  to  the  peer¬ 
age  and  I’ll  give  him  £10,000  a  year  to  enable  him 
to  support  the  dignity  of  his  rank.”  It  was  so 
done.  H ugh  Cai  rns,  who  was  a  rising  lawyer  and 
a  member  of  Parliament,  became  Ixird  Cairns, 
his  imcle  gave  him  $50,0(X)  a  year  out  of  the 
money  he  had  made  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Lord 


Cairns  lived  to  preside  over  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  he  did  with  much  wisdom  and  dignity. — 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


THE  SILENT  HEROES. 

They  through  these  empty  pomps  and  vapors  saw 
The  might  and  beauty  of  the  Heavenly  law, 

A  voice  they  heard  which  others  could  not  hear 
That  seemed  to  flow  from  some  remoter  sphere. 

They  heard  the  steps  of  God, 

As  passing  on  the  unbent  grass  he  trod. 

Toiled  for  others,  lived  to  bless 
And  make  earth’s  sum  of  suffering  less ; 

Patient  and  pure  and  true  and  brave. 

Their  lives  they  held  not  dear,  but  gave 
Toil,  sympathy.  They  lived  to  save. 

Felt  that  one  vital  current  ran 
Divine  through  all  the  ranks  of  man, 

In  all  beheld  one  nature,  one 
Blind  longing  to  arise  and  run 
In  mnges  higher  than  the  sun. 

No  sword,  no  epaulette  they  wore. 

No  garments  drenched  in  smoking  gore. 

Nor  waded  knee-deep  through  a  flood 
Of  human  blood 
For  freedom  or  for  Jesus’  sake. 

They  saw  their  sweetest  dreams  depart. 

Love  faltered,  friendship  died. 

They  bore  about  a  broken  heart. 

Neglected,  worn,  denie<l ; 

With  sleepless  night  and  toilful  day 
The  soul,  as  well  as  head,  grew  gray ; 

They  sank  to  rest  so  quietly. 

So  calmly  went,  so  silently 
Upon  the  long  mysterious  road 
To  some  unstormy,  sweet  abode. 

That  not  a  ripple  marred  the  sea 
Of  being— cloud  and  wind  and  shower. 

Star,  earthquake,  thunder,  mountiiin,  flower. 

Light,  darkness,  silence,  sound 
That  stretched  immeasurably  round — 

One  true  tear  let  fall 
On  the  poor  fallen  head  was  all. 

One  true  tear 
Dropt  on  the  frigid  bier. 

We  may  not  oven  know  the  place, 

The  nameless,  narrow,  niggard  space 
In  which  their  ashes  rest — 

Some  haggard,  bare,  abandoned  spot 
Whore  brambles  spring  and  wild  weeds  rot, 

A  lone  nook  on  earth’s  barren  breast 
■Where  not  a  ground  bird  builds  her  nest. 

But  on  the  brown,  half-buried  stone 
Dry  curls  the  lichen  in  the  sun — 

Some  littered  field  or  lonely  valley  where 
Amid  a  silver  sea 

Of  moonlight,  haunted,  gleaming  wide. 

Without  a  ripple,  wave  or  tide. 

No  marble  rises  lettered  fair 
Nor  mournful  yew  nor  willow  tree 
Sobs  out  the  long  night  dolorously — 

Merged  are  their  lives,  and  lost  in  other  forms;— 

In  unseen  powers  and  mystic  presences. 

Familiar  things,  groves,  hills  and  sobbing  .seas. 

Survive  their  looks,  deeds,  voices,  sympathies ; 

Their  bodies  flow  and  dash  in  waves  and  whirl  in  storms; 
One  true  tear 

For  eyes  that  closed,  no  more  to  open  here. 

Only  a  tear  for  monument. 

T.  Hempstead. 


srne  Helfgfous  presg. 

The  Christian  Advocate : 

The  »*harf?e  that  “  working-men  have  little  to 
do  with  organized  Christianity  ”  stirred  up  The 
Independent  to  qui>stion  pastora  of  the  various 
(lenoniinationH  and  in  all  parts  of  this  city.  It 
receiviMl  more  than  one  hundred  letters  in  re¬ 
sponse.  More  than  a  third  answered  that  “  all  ” 
or  “nearly  all  ”  of  the  “  great  majority  ”  are  of  this 
class.  Up-town  churclics  report  a  half,  a  third, 
a  quarter,  or  an  eightli,  etc.  Churches  on  or 
nt'ar  Fifth  avenue  i’(>port  but  fc'w.  In  the  Brick 
f'hurch  all  are  welcome  ;  so  in  the  Tabernacle. 
John  Hull  .says,  besides  chapels  “in  the  mother 
churc-h  w’e  have  many  working  ptKiple  .  .  .  who 
are  treated  in  all  respects  like  the  rest  of  the 
members.”  Dr.  R.  S.  M’Arthur  of  Calvary  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  whose  house  is  magnificent,  says 
that  “at  least  five  hundn'd  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  are  working-men — mechanics, 
porters,  small  (h’lalers,  under-clerks,  and  their 
families.”  The  Independent  (^included  tliat, 
throwing  out  the  foreign  population,  the  respect¬ 
able  poor  are  found  in  the  churches  in  as  largi* 
a  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  thi^  vicinity  us 
are  the  middle  and  wt'althy  classes.” 

We  are  glad  that  tlie  showing  is  so  good — but 
still  feel  tliat  thti  churches  an*  in  danger  at  this 
point.  Methodists  in  partieular,  though  we  have 
a  larger  j»roportion  probably  of  the  poor  and 
middle  cla8.se8  than  others,  will  do  well  to  see  that 
we  do  not  increase  faster  in  w’ealth  and  culture 
than  in  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  respect¬ 
able  poor  and  middle  classes,  who  are  the  re^il 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  land,  and  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  the  prog(*nitors  of  the  forceful  elements 
of  the  next  generation. 


The  Christian  Weekly : 

Anotlier  exemplification  of  the  intt'nse  longing 
our  Roman  Catholic  neighliors  have  for  the  uni¬ 
versal  enjoyment  of  Freedom  of  AVorship,  has 
lately  been  given  in  Brooklyn.  K«*v.  Dr.  J.  (i. 
Herberts,  the  exeellent  pastor  of  the  Rochester- 
avenue  Congregational  ('hurch,  w’as  called  to 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  a  large  Catholic  institution 
of  tliat  city,  to  hold  the  last  8**rvices  over  a 
Protc'stant  who  had  died  there  ;  but  the  priests, 
who  have  full  sway  in  it,  refus(*d  to  allow  him 
to  offer  a  prayer  to  God  in  th(*ir  building,  and 
he  was  comp(*lled  to  postjione  the  service  till 
the  arrival  at  the  cemetery.  This  is  according 
to  their  usual  practice  where  they  have  the 
power.  And  yet  some  of  our  Albany  h'gislators, 
n(*rvous  about  next  Fall’s  **l(*ction,  ani  trying 
to  persuade  themselves  that  a  Church  that 
iioasts  that  it  never  changes,  and  i-laims  that 
intolerance  is  its  duty  ;  that  denied  Protestants 
the  right  to  worship  in  Rome  when  the  Pope  was 
its  supreme  ruler,  and  that  bitterly  mourns  that 
they  now  can  erect  churchi'S  within  its  walls  ; 
that  arraigned  a  well  known  New  York  lady  in 
Rome  for  receiving  funds  for  a  Protestant  Or¬ 
phan  Asylum  in  Florence,  will  at  this  late  day 
licgin  to  cultivate  Christian  charity,  if  they  only 
submit  to  its  imperious  demands. 


The  Examiner — Correspondence  : 

The  Presbyterians  by  right  of  th(*ir  educa¬ 
tional  seat  are  the  leailing  denomination  in  Au¬ 
burn,  but  the  other  common  evangelical  names 
are  strongly  and  worthily  represented.  The  past 
two  decades  have  indeed  witnessed  a  very  vig¬ 
orous,  yet  friendly,  emulation  of  each  other  in 
good  works  on  the  part  of  the  various  evangeli¬ 
cal  bodies,  especially  in  the  matter  of  church 
edifice  construction.  Auburn  is  a  city  of  new 
churches.  The  Presbyterians  lead  the  way  with 
tw’o  new  and  beautiful  mission  chapels — one  now 
the  home  of  a  growing  church.  The  Baptists 
and  Episcopalians  follow  closely,  each  with  two 
finely  a[)pointed  edifices.  The  Methodists  have 
built  one  commodious  edifice,  and  will  doubtless 
at  an  early  day  renew  the  house  of  worship  of 
their  second  interest.  This  era  of  church  build¬ 
ing,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  not  been 
atfAinded  with  a  conspicuous  increase  of  church 
attendance.  Htaid  and  strong  church  habit  has 
been  maintained,  church  respectability  affirmed 
to  an  eminent  degree  ;  but  as  for  broad  evan¬ 
gelical  effort  for  the  masses  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  in  favor.  .The  “  family  church  idea  ” 
has  been  until  recent  developments  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  ruling  idea  in  the  common  church  life 
of  the  city.  .  .  .  This  burden  for  the  multitudes 
beyond  church  influence,  voiced  itself  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  order  for  the  Week  of  Prayer,  topics 
being  suggested  bearing  directly  upon  the  relig¬ 
ious  ne^s  of  the  community  ;  earnest  Gospel 
services  being  instituted  by  all  the  evangel¬ 
istic  churches  at  a  common  point — in  the 
morning  services  for  prayer,  in  the  evening 
services  for  preaching — all  culminating  in  a 
series  of  great  Rink  services,  conducted  by  Rev. 
George  F.  Pentecost,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  at  which 
for  nearly  three  weeks  audiences  varying  from 
one  to  five  thousand  daily  gathered  to  hear  the 
word.  A  glorious  season  for  praying  hearts  it 
was.  One  never  to  be  forgotten.  But  now  the 
best  of  the  history  is  that  the  work  did  not 
cease  with  the  departure  of  Dr.  Pentecost. 
With  broadened  sympathies  the  churches  have 
each  taken  up  the  work  in  their  own  particular 


fields,  putting  in  practice,  as  far  as  possible, 
every  evangelical  method  developed  in  the  great 
Rink  services ;  and  the  result  has  been  such 
drawing  of  the  people  to  the  house  of  God  as 
Auburn  has  never  before  seen.  Household  vis¬ 
itation,  prayer-meetings  full  of  direct  prayers 
and  personal  appeal,  churches  thrown  open 
Sunday  evenings  with  free  seats,  much  Gospel 
urging,  and  a  living  fa<*e  to  face  presentation  of 
the  truth — this  is  now  the  prevailing  order.  And 
upon  the  churches  thus  lovingly  engaged  in  His 
service,  the  Lord  has  poured  down  the  most 
gracious  blessings,  and  still  the  work  continues. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

The  Romanists  in  this  vicinity  receive  from 
the  State  and  city  treasuries  for  charitable  and 
reformative  institutions  in  round  numbers 
$940,000  yearly,  other  similar  institutions  under 
the  care  of  Christian  and  .Tewish  societies,  such 
as  may  be  called  sectarian  charities,  receive 
about  $350,000,  and  non-sectarian  institutions 
$220,000.  These  are  about  the  proportions  in 
which  State  and  civic  aid  is  given.  But  such  a 
statement  is  only  a  part  of  the  story.  The  fact 
is  that  Romanists  give  very  moderately  to  the 
institutions  they  control ;  do  not  give,  wo  be¬ 
lieve,  half  as  much  as  they  draw’  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  treasuries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian 
and  Jew’ish  bodies  give  largely  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  under  their  supervision,  and  receive  from 
the  public  treasuries  but  a  small  part  of  the 
amount  expended.  Yet  the  Papal  Church  here 
is  endeavoring  to  force  through  the  Legislature 
a  bill  that  will  compel  every  one  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  to  supply  facilities  for  the  performance 
of  the  Popish  Muss,  in  other  words,  to  make 
each  one  a  P.vpistical  institution.  And  every 
member  of  the  L'gislature  who  does  not  vote 
for  such  a  bill,  is  threatened  with  defeat  if  he  is 
hereafter  nominated  for  a  public  office. 


The  Independent : 

In  our  own  country  the  improvement  has  been 
even  greater  than  in  England.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  poor  are  growing  poorer.  There  is  to 
bo  sure  much  poverty  in  large  towns,  but  the 
wretc*hed  creatures  w’ho  crowd  the  cellars  and 
dwell  in  the  garrets  of  Baxter  street  and  Mul¬ 
berry  street  in  this  city,  are  not  “  poorer,”  but 
are  much  better  off  than  they  formerly  w’ere  in 
the  crowded,  pestilential  dens  in  the  Italian 
cities,  or  in  the  mud  cabins  of  Ireland.  Though 
still  distressedly  “  poor,”  they  are  not  “  poorer,”, 
but  better  off.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  of 
forty  years  ago,  the  families  who  by  industry 
and  close  economy  could  then  but  just  make 
both  ends  met*t,  are  to-day  generally  in  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances  and  largely  in  actual  wealth. 

Home  one  may  suggest,  however,  that  though 
the  poor  have  become  better  off,  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  rich  has,  nevertheless,  been 
widened  ;  that  the  latter  have  increased  their 
wealth  faster  than  the  former  have  arisen  into 
better  circumstances.  But  this  again  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  rich  have  not  grown  richer  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  aggregate  wealth  of  society. 
The  rich  men  in  New  York  to-day  do  not  hold 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  aggregate  wealth 
as  did  the  ricli  men  of  fifty  years  ago.  The 
;  wealthy  class  in  New  York  to-day  are  not  as 
wealthy  in  comparison  with  their  neighbors  as 
were  the  wealthy  class  of  fifty  years  ago.  As 
the  wealth  of  the  city  increases,  the  laboring 
man  or  the  small  operator  gets  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  that  increase  than  does  the  millionaire. 
The  large  fortunes  are  not  increasing  as  fast  in 
proportion  as  the  small  properties.  In  other 
words,  the  rich,  though  absolutely  richer,  are 
relatively  poorer,  while  the  struggling  class  are 
growing  better  off,  as  compared  not  only  with 
their  former  condition,  but  also  with  the  aggre¬ 
gate  wealth  of  the  community.  The  statement 
that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer,  is  a  false  statement,  and  one  pernicious 
in  its  embittering  effect.  It  will  be  scouted  by 
every  well-informed  and  thoughtful  man. 


The  Churchman : 

The  Roman  Bishop  of  Meath,  Dr.  McNulty, 
in  a  late  pastoral  letter  says :  “  It  is  a  very  aw¬ 
ful  fact  that  great  Catholic  nations  like  France, 
England,  and  Si^otland,  are  practically  apos¬ 
tates  from  the  faith,”  and  he  goes  on  to  inti¬ 
mate,  apparently  to  tlie  Holy  See,  that  the  Irish 
may  possibly,  “  in  a  paroxysm  of  passion,”  take 
the  same  course,  “  eitlier  in  retaliation  for  some 
supposed  interferemic  with  political  freedom,  or 
to  avenge  an  insult  or  an  affront  which  they 
might  rashly  assume  hud  been  offered  by  the 
Holy  Hee.”  The  Bishop  cites  the  cases  of 
France,  England,  and  Hcotland,  as  “surrounded 
with  very  salutary  as  well  as  very  unpleasant 
warnings.”  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occur¬ 
red  to  the  Bishop,  that  in  the  case  of  one  of 
tlie  countries  named  by  him,  another  and  a  very 
solemn  warning  is  presented.  England  and 
Scotland  have  indeed  as  nations  abandoned  the 
faith  of  the  so-called  “  Holy  Roman  Church.” 
But  they  have  not  as  nations  lapsed  into  infidel¬ 
ity.  But  how  has  it  been  in  France  ?  How,  we 
may  add,  has  it  been  in  any  educated  nation, 
when  the  additions  which  Rome  has  made  to 
the  Catholic  faith  have  been  forced  on  men’s 
minds  and  i-onsciences  ?  When  people  find 
that  what  they  have  been  taught  as  divine 
truth  is  not  such  truth,  why  should  they  not  in 
a  paroxysm  of  undiscriminuting  anger  fling  ev- 
erytliftig  away  ?  And  is  not  this  just  what  has 
ocAflirred  in  France,  and  may  occur  on  a  larger 
scale  in  the  not  distant  future? 


THE  EXPLOITS  OF  GEN.  KOMAROFF. 

Gen.  Komaroff  distinguish(*d  himself  by  mili¬ 
tary  ta(^t,  audaiflty,  and  resourcefulness  as  well 
as  personal  bravery  in  the  Russo-Turkish  cam¬ 
paign  in  Asia  Minor  in  1877,  when  he  won  his 
pn*8ent  rank  of  general.  After  the  isapture  of 
Ardahan,  near  the  Russo-Turkish  frontier,  CoL 
Komaroff  was  left  in  exunmand  of  a  detach¬ 
ment  which  had  the  difficult  duty  of  defending 
a  considerable  tract  of  the  neighboring  moun¬ 
tainous  country,  and  of  protecting  the  Russian 
frontier  as  well  as  covering  the  flank  and  rear 
of  the  army  then  operating  against  Kars.  When 
the  movement  urged  by  Loris  Melikoff  was 
made  agamst  Erzeroum,  Col.  Komaroff  executed 
a  very  bold  and  suci’cssful  maneuver.  With  a 
flying  squailron  he  advanced  from  Ardahan, 
j>as8ed  rapidly  round  the  enemy’s  flank,  and 
came  down  upon  a  part  of  the  Turkish  force 
which  was  holding  the  Panak  Pass  on  the  Sa- 
hanlongh  range,  which  commanded  access  to 
the  town  of  Olti  on  the  northern  side,  whence 
the  Turks  intended  to  attack  Ardahan.  Ck)L 
Komaroff’s  unexpecUnl  appearance  had  such  an 
effect  that  the  enemy  retreated  at  once  without 
fighting,  and  the  Russians  were  enabled  to  occu¬ 
py  Panak  and  Olti,  and  to  capture  2,000  rifles 
and  .500,000  cartridges. 

When  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  campaign 
the  Russian  troops  were  ordered  to  retire  frouA 
Hadj-'Vali,  Col.  Komaroff,  with  his  detachniOTBk 
found  himself  placed  in  a  very  perilous  position'^ 
by  reason  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  main  column 
of  the  Russian  force,  from  which  he  became 
separated  by  a  distance  of  from  four  to  five 
miles,  while  he  was  exposed  to  Turkish  fire  from 
the  twin  heights  of  Great  and  Little  Yalta.  By 
a  dash  he  drove  off  the  200  Turkish  cavalry  who 
held  tlie  Great  Yalta,  stationed  a  body  of  his 
own  men  in  their  place,  and  under  cover  of  their 
fire  brought  the  main  part  of  his  own  force 
round  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill,  where 
after  a  time  they  were  joined  by  reinforcements 
from  the  Russian  army  under  the  very  nose  of  ■ 
the  enemy,  and  the  whole  force  was  enabled  to 
retire  in  order. 

During  tlie  attack  of  the  Turks  on  the  night 
of  July  .31  ^ug.  D  upon  the  Russian  camp  at 
Kiouriouk-Dara,(yolonel— or  rather  at  this  date 
Gen.  Komaroff,  for  he  had  already  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  that  rank,  was  charged  with  a  detach-  j 
ment  to  take  up  a  position  at  Mount  Karmtl,  ; 
four  versts  from  the  Russian  camp,  and  there  I 
to  act  at  his  own  discretion.  It  was  on  this  oo-  j 
casion  that  he  received  a  wound  in  the  breast,  i 
which  however  did  not  prove  serious,  the  bul-  I 
let  having  struck  a  religious  me^l  wffich  he  ; 
wore.  Gen.  Komaroff  subsequently  took  part  j 
in  the  storming  of  Kars,  and  contributed  no  un-  I 
important  share  in  that  celebrated  a^on.  At  | 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was  made  com-  ‘ 
mandant  of  Batoum,  on  the  Euxine,  and  after  i 
the  Akhal  Tekke  expedition  he  was  placed  in  i 
command  of  the  trans-Caspian  army.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  attribute  the  peaceful  annexation  of  Merr 
in  a  large  measure  to  Gea  KomarofTs  tact  and 
skill  in  other  than  military  matters. — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 
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INTERNATIONAL  SERIES.  The  efficacy  of  this  peace  is  to  keep  the  heart  ^‘AU  my  help  must  come  from  Thee.”  But 

- -  iTlisss  mind  through  Christ  Jesus.  The  word  thus  filled  with  Christ  he  could  do  all  things, 

gnnd»y, «y — ^ - •  rendered  “  keep  ”  means  literally  to  guard  suffer  all  things,  bear  all  things,  overcome  all 

rHlimTIA\  rONTFNTMENT  (Isa.  xxvi.  3).  Paul  does  not  write  these  words  things.  And  the  weakest  disciple  may  have 

J _ as  an  expression  of  his  personal  wish  for  the  Paul’s  Christ  dwelling  in  him,  and  so  he  may 

The  Lesson :  Phil.  fr.  4-13.  brethren  in  Philippi,  but  as  a  promise,  an  as-  become  invincible,  a  conqueror,  and  more  than 

4.  Rejoice  In  the  Lord  niway :  and  again  1  say.  Rejoice  surance :  “  The  peace  of  Ctod  SHALL  keep,”  &c.  a  conqueror.  (Eph.  vi.  10 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  9 ;  Rom. 

lird^fs^at  hand”'^*™^**'"  d  Pet.  i.  5.)  We  do  not  have  to  keep  ourselves,  iv.  20 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  1,  iv.  17.) 

6.  Be  careful  for  nothing;  but  In  everything  by  prayer  jj  will  onlv  let  into  our  hearts  the  fiood-  ‘‘  Swect  on  His  faithfulness  to  rest, 

^ade  know^unto  g!^.  **^*"*^**^*°*  ***  ^°  **  of  God’s  peace,  we  shall  he  kej>t,  for  in  the  Whose  love  can  never  end ; 

ing  *  &te‘*aud‘'Ss  “thrXh”  hrui  l>eace  of  God  is  Omnipotent  power.  Sweet  on  His  covenant  of  grace 

jeliis.  Verse  8.  And  now  the  Apostle  shows  how  For  all  things  to  depend. 

ev*  r  to^niware^nest  wh1r^-ver\hin^  are  ju8L  whatBo-  this  divine  indwelling  i>eaee  will  manifest  it-  Sweet  in  the  confidence  of  faitli, 

till l?e Sf“goo3*'^‘rrtTif‘K S^Vnrr?rtue.Cd  ^^If.  He  describes  the  rich  fruitage  from  this  to  trust  His  flrni  decrees ; 


If  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  thinifs.  S86(l  Oi  CODt6Dtni6nt  in  CtOQ  I 

».  Those  Oilngs,  which  ye  have  both  learned,  and  recelv-  “Whatsoever  thinirs  are  true”  that  is, 

ed.  and  heard,  and  seen  in  me.  do:  and  the  God  of  peace  1-  wnatSOe^er  rnings  aic  true,  luai  lo, 

shall  be  with  you.  ,  morally  true  (Eph.  iv.  21). 

Si  S’r  2.  ••  whatsoever  things  are  honest,"  or  hon. 

‘n.isss!;. i!®.”- “■  "•  , .. 

In  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.  3.  “Whatsoever  things  are.lUSt,  Ol  in  liar- 

Biony  with  law.  just  toward  Ood  and  toward 

both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abfjund  and  to  jjjpjj  (Eph.  iv.  24).  The  first  meeting  of  the  Third  International 

c^do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengthen-  4.  ”  Whatsoever  things  are  pure.  ’  intrinsi-  Lesson  Committee  was  held  in  this  city  on 

ethme.  _  .  g  kITTEEDGE  DD  cally  pure.  He  who  has  God’s  peace  in  his  'vVednesday  and  ThurSday  of  the  present  week. 

'Tr-^.r  “  T/,c  of  \>envp  slioll  be  heart,  cannot  cherish  an  impure  desire  or  pas-  All  the  members  of  the  Committee  were  pres- 

vn  lyon.  i.it.  .  ,  ,  22,  1  John  iii.  3).  A  great  number  of  suggestions,  petitions,  and 

Verse  4.  “  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always;  and  5  “Whatsoever  things  are  lovely,”  words  memorials,  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  were  re- 
again  I  say,  rejoice.”  There  is  a  broad  dis-  ^^hich  breathe  love  and  gentleness  to-  All  of  them,  except  such  as  were 

tinction  between  earthly  joy  and  the  joy  in  the  anonymous,  were  most  carefully  considered 

Lord.  Notice  how  the  latter  is  different  from  ^  ..  Whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,”  conscientiously  acted  ujion.  They 

the  former  or  are  esteemed  by  men,  making  them  to  re-  then  referred  to  a  sub-committee,  consist- 

1,  It  is  a  deep  joy.  spect  our  characters  and  admire  the  Christ-  Drs.  John  Hall,  John  A.  Broadus, 

2,  It  is  a  satisfy  ing  jo j .  likeness  in  us.  and  John  Potts,  who  w'ere  requested  to  em- 

3,  It  is  a  permanent  joy.  jn  a  word,  tlie  i>eace  of  God  brings  about  in  hodv  in  a  compact  form  tlie  views  and  conclir 

4,  It  is  a  joy  which  earthly  calamities  (^nnot  believer  a  symmetrical  moral  development,  brought  out  by  the  discussion.  This  sub¬ 

cloud.  Its  possessor  can  sing  at  midnight.  .^^.j^jgb  is  radically  different  from  a  pagan  mor-  gommittee  afterward  presented  the  subjoined 

When  Paul  wrote  these  words  he  was  a  pris-  ^r  the  outward  morality  of  the  mere  which  was  adopted  as  the  sense  of  the 

oner,  and  he  knew  that  death  was  not  ^ar  dis-  ^^orldling.  entire  Lesson  Committee : 

tant,  but  no  present  misfortune  nor  uu  \  erse  9.  “  Those  things  which  ye  have  both  Havingl)ecnaiii>oiiitedusa*sul)-coiuiuittectorc- 

agony  could  ruffle  his  joy  in  the  Lord.  learned  and  received  and  heard  and  seen  in  port  upon  coinimiaications  a(l(lr<‘.sscd  to  the  Inlcr- 

The  Christian’s  joy  is  not,  therefore,  deiieo-  ^  points  them  to  his  own  teach-  national  Sunday-school  Lesson  Committee,  we  beg 

dent  on  ^g  and  examide,  for  he  not  only  held  sound  ad- 

Lord,  and  since  He  never  ( hange  ,  J  >  doctrine,  but  his  daily  life  was  a  witness  to  the  dressed  to  the  Committee,  tlirougli  its  officers  or 
constant.  power  of  God’s  truth  to  save  and  to  sanctify,  members,  wore  sulunitU'd  and  carefully  rend  by 

This  joy  may  be  analyzed  as  Christians  should  be  the  Bibles  of  the  the  body.  Many  contained  strong  expressions  of 

1,  The  joy  of  discovery  .Mat.  «1L  *4)  b,  ,heir  holy  living  they  should  Uu-' 

2,  The  joy  of  fellowship  with  the  Bridegroom  go^pgi  gyen  the  infidel  to  acknowledge  the  of  ^od,  were  gratefully  noted.  It  is  hardly 

(Isa.  Ixi.  10;  Jer.  xxxiii.  11).  reality  of  a  living,  indwelling  Christ.  needful  to  say  tliat  there  was  not  unanimity  in  the 

3,  The  joy  of  victory  (Psa.  xxx.  11).  .<And  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  with  you.”  recommendations  thus  conveyed  A  large  number 

A  mi  ^  /Ton  5v  Pan  PTTvl  _  .  ...  4.  ..1  .rs  1  ji  4.1  ^  of  friends  had  sii'iKHl  petitions  with  a  uniform  eall 

4,  Thejoj  of  harvest  (I  .  .  ,  •  •  That  is,  if  we  walk  with  God  and  have  the  tes-  Quart g|-iy  Temperance  Lessons.  These  came 

5,6).  _  _  timony  of  a  good  conscience,  then  vve  may  be  from  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  were  pre- 

5,  The  joy  of  a  completed  sanctification,  a  abiding  jieace  of  God  pared  without  any  regard  to  denominations.  Ap- 

“joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.”  '  pet  me  quote  from  Robert  Hall  on  these  preciating  the  earm^st ness  with  which  the  cause  c.f 

..  mi-  ■  « _ fr,  fona  me  ...  t.  Temperance  reform  is  l»eing  iirosecuted,  tlie  Com- 

6,  The  joy  of  seeing  Jes  verses:  “There  are  very  different  virtues.  If  mittee,  while  including  the  Scripture  references  to 

the  earth  clouds  are  all  behind  us.  ^  would  be  complete  in  our  Christian  profes-  the  subject  in  their  course,  have  arranged  to  sug- 

The  emphatic  word  in  this  verse  is  “«/(rrti/s.”  attend  to  all  the  virtues  of  it;  gest— for  the  year  for  which  tliey  have  made  their 

All  Christians  have  seasons  of  joy,  hours  on  ^-buisoever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  or 

the  Mount  with  their  Lord,  but  this  rejoicing  lovely,  as  well  as  those  subliraer  things  which  [iJJa  best  by  the  manats  of  schoo^rin  the 

should  know  no  interruption,  and  there  neeu  immediately  resi>ect  God  and  Christ  and  room  of  or  in  addition  to  the  Quarterly  Review, 

be  none;  for  if  we  abide  “in  the  secret  place  heaven  and  eternity  The  beaut v of  the  Chri.s-  Suggestions  have  heen  earnestly  made  to  the 

of  the  Most  High  "we  .hall  a..ide  In  the  joy  u  not  formed  so  mneh  bylhe 

of  the  King.  gigantic  size  of  one  virtue,  as  from  the  harmo-  ing  the  previous  courses.  To  some  friends,  for 

Verse  5.  “Lot  your  moderation  be  known  uj.  consistency  of  all.  Never,  then,  let  it  example,  sliort  le.s.son8  seem  desiratde.  They  are 
to  all  men.  The  Lord  is  at  hand.”  The  word  annear  which  virtue  has  been  most  approved  so  to  those  who  have  great  facilities  for  prepara- 

rendered  “  moderation  ”  may  be  better  trans-  von  but  cultivate  every  virtue  ”  intellectual  furniture;  but,  unhap- 

,  j  ,  .1  u  •  -f  1  you,  uui  tiiiiivaic  evoij  tiiiut..  pily,  large  numliors  arc  not  .so  furnished,  and  them 

lated  forbearance,  or  gentleness,  spiritual  Vkkse  10.  Paul  rejoices  in  the  loving  care  are  especially  lionnd  to  consider.  Manj  such 
joj'  and  gentleness  go  together,  tlie  latter  is  yy-pich  the  Philippian  Christians  liave  mani-  teachers  find  all  they  have  to  say  uihhi  a  sliort  les- 
the  fruit  of  the  former.  But  the  Apostle  urges  fegted  toward  himself,  but  this  joy  is  “in  the  exhausted  while  time  yet  remains.  In  like 
such  a  spirit  of  forbearance  that  it  will  ^  Lord."  for  outside  of  the  divine  fellowship  the  c'Sro.d 

manifest  to  all  men,  to  our  neignnors,  lo  Apostle  had  no  joy.  There  is  a  beautiful  sig-  the  appearance  of  settling  matters  about  which  the 
strangers,  to  those  who  have  wronged  us,  so  nifleance  in  the  word  “flourished”  in  this  churches  are  not  yet  agreed,  or  would  involve  what 
that  they  seeing  how  different  we  are  from  the  verse.  Like  a  luxuriant  frnit-liearing  tree,  from  entering  upon  by  the  Con- 

world  will  glorify  our  Father  in  heaven.  If  this  church  in  Philippi  had  blossomed  into  "  Th J  most  carefuG^^^^^^^^^^^ 

we  lived  by  this  rule,  how  man>  quick  words  jrjfts  of  love  for  the  Apostle,  They  hud  been  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  friends  who  liavc  thus 
would  be  unspoken,  how  many  unkind  acts  ready  to  provide  for  his  comfort  before  this,  communicated  witli  us.  Information  was  obtained 


Swec‘t  on  His  faithfulness  to  rest. 
Whose  love  can  never  end  ; 

Sweet  on  His  covenant  of  grace 
For  all  things  to  depend. 

Sweet  in  the  contldeuce  of  faitli. 
To  trust  His  firm  decrees ; 

Sweet  to  lie  passive  in  His  hands, 
And  know  no  will  but  His." 


seed  of  contentment  in  God :  Sweet  to  lie  passive  in  His  hands, 

1.  “Whatsoever  things  are  true,”  that  is.  And  know  no  will  but  His." 

morally  true  (Eph.  iv.  21). 

raTEIfflATIOltil  lESSOH  COMMUTHTS  EEPOET. 

orable  (1  Tim.  11.  2,  Titus  11.  2).  ?  u-  i^.  p  n 

3.  "Whatsoever  things  are  just,”  or  In  linr-  Jol'"-  S«mlay^hool  of  the  I 

mony  with  law,  just  toward  God  and  toward  ‘  afsam  ^  r-ai,  iggs. 


tant,  but  no  present  misfortune  nor  future 
agony  could  ruffie  liis  joy  in  the  Lord. 

The  Christian’s  joy  is  not,  therefore,  dejieo- 


writers  have  interpreted  these  words  to  mean  fj^uR  o^e  until  now  But  their  religion  was  Testament  has  iicon  deemed  undue  by  some;  but 

the  Lord  is  near,  watching  you;  but  this  is  not  ^ot  of  a  selfish  tyjie,  and  as  soon  as  the  way  S 

the  meaning  of  the  Apostle.  His  reference  is  opened  they  sent  their  gifts  by  one  of  their  been  the  result  of  tlie  revived  and  earne'sT  study 
to  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  a  fact  which  number  Epaphroditus  —  to  tlie  imprisoned  of  the  Old  Testament  portion  of  the  Canon, 

was  always  before  Paul’s  mind,  and  he  lived  Apostle.  What  a  comfort  it  must  have  been  soine  there  is  an  ajipearance  of  aiiruptness  in 


xxii.  20).  Chri-stians  in  Philippi  was  of  an  unselfish  char-  Sunday-school  work,  have  l>een  unanimous  in 

Verse  «.  “  Be  careful  for  nothing,”  that  is,  .  j  i  ,  r  deenlv  tlieir  remembrance  of  ‘^‘’S'Miccisions,  and  have  done  their  utmost  in  view 

be  anxiously  careful  for  nothing.  And  there  him  hi  the  hour  of  his  earthlv  trial  of  all  the  objects  conimitted  to  their  liands  to  bring 

.  1.  1  f  1  .  Au-  •  nim  in  tne  nour  OI  nis  eartnij  trial.  the  toiucs  and  jiortions  of  the  ^Vo^l,  mo.st  lltted.  on 

18  a  \eiy  beautiful  connection  between  this  in-  And  now  follow  words  which  are  sublime,  as  the  whole,  to  tlie  end  in  view,  into  use;  and  they 
junction  and  that  m  verse  4,  to  rejoice  always  un  expre.ssion  of  Paul’s  elevated  character  as  a  commit  their  work  to  tlie  kindly  forlx'araiiee  of 

in  the  Lord.  For  when  a  believer  rejoices  in  aigeiplc  of  (’hrist.  Tlie  picture  drawn  by  tliese  l-anuofsee^^^^^^ 

the  Lord,then  anxiety  about  earthly  matters  Christian  bSigofS.  Father,^^^^  to  the  good 

18  impossible,  because,  first,  they  appear  at 

seems  almost  unearthly  and  above  John  Hall,  Chuinnaii  of  Sul>-Committec. 

their  true  value,  which  is  \ery  small ,  and  sec-  reach  of  man,  even  though  strengthened  For  the  third  term  of  .seven  years’  study,  the 

ond,  to  be  in  the  Lord  is  to  know  the  blessed-  Christ.  “I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  Lesson  Committee  agreed  upon  three  vears  in 

ness  of  trusting  Him,  so  that  rejoicing  and  g^Re  l  am,  therewith  to  be  content  ”  (1  Tim.  the  Old  Testament,  and  four  years  in  the  New, 

anxieties.  vi.  6 ;  Heb.  xiii.  5).  How  had  Paul  learned  this  with  an  alternation  once  in  six  months,  save  in 

But  in  cNcrything  b>  prayer  and  supplica-  RggQjj  of  contentment?  Answer:  From  the  a  few  exceptional  cases.  Lessons  were  selected 
tion  with  thanksgiving,  let  ^^ur  reciue^s  be  j^gug^  from  an  experience  of  the  un-  for  the  first  year  only,  it  being  understood  that 

H  ^  Clod  s  changeablencss  of  His  grace.  for  subseijuent  years  such  modifications  of  dc- 

Tb  ■'  t  ”  pra-jer  o  commi  “  I  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  tail  may  be  made  as  circumstances  may  seem 

e  issue  to  Him,  is  ours.  how  to  abound ;  everywhere  and  in  all  things  to  require.  The  selections  made  for  1887  will 

"  O  what  peace  we  often  forfeit !  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  him-  be  given  to  the  public  a.s  soon  as  po.s8ible  after 

O  what  neiKiless  pain  we  liear!  jrry .  both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need.”  our  corresponding  members  in  Great  Britain 

All  becaiLse  we  do  not  cariy  Rut  w'hat  is  the  significance  of  this  word  and  France  shall  have  considered  them,  and 

Eveiytning  to  God  in  prayer.’  “Aon-”?  Did  Paul  mean  only  that  he  knew  shall  have  informed  us  what  modifications 


,  .  ,  ,  nuiuo  10.1  OUUV4J  Liicr  v/iii ir^Lioii  | 

18  impossible,  because,  first,  they  appear  at 

seems  almost  unearthly  and  above 
their  true  value,  which  IS  \ery  small ;  and  sec-  jhp  reach  of  man,  even  though  strengthened 
ond,  to  be  in  the  Lord  is  to  know  the  blessed-  .  p.  .<r  lu.vo  loorno.i  in  wbni^oovor 


made  known  unto  God.”  “To  cure  is  God’s 
part;  but  to  labor  and  by  prayer  to  commit 
the  issue  to  Him,  is  ours.” 

"  O  what  peace  we  often  forfeit  1 
O  what  neiKiless  pain  we  liear ! 

All  becaiLse  we  do  not  eariy 
Everything  to  God  in  prayer." 


(1  John  V.  15).  A  breath  of  prayer  will  chase  what  the  experience  was  of  adversitv and  pros-  thev  mav  think  desirable 
away  a  whole  battalion  of  cares.  But  this  Ls  ,K^rity?  No!  he  meant  I  know  how  to  be  ‘  ’  J  H  Vini  k> 

true  only  of  prayer  “Hvf/ri/mnLKi/irjnsi.’’  Com-  “  abased  ”  or  brought  low  without  being  de-  Warren  Raj 


plaining  prayers  have  no  uplifting  jiower. 


pressed  in  spirit.  I  know  how  to  “aliound” 


J.  H.  Vincent,  Chairman. 
Warren  Randolph,  Heci'etarv. 


Now  your  scholars  may  ask  whether  there  without  being  puffed  up  witli  pride.  I  know 
are  not  seasons  when  there  can  be  no  thanks-  how  “  to  be  full  ”  and  yet  be  humble.  I  know 


giving  with  the  prayer;  seasons  of  great  dis-  how  “to  suffer  need  ”  and  yet  be  conrugeous. 
tress,  when  the  night  is  too  dark  and  the  bur-  Paul  had  been  elevated  by  grace  above  the 
den  too  heavy  for  any  songs  of  praises.  No!  influence  of  earthly  surroundings,  for  his  life 


we  can  always  find  occasions  for  thanksgiving 
There  is  no  night  when  the  stars  do  not  shine, 
There  is  no  cloud  without  its  silver  lining 


was  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  No  physical 
needs,  however  severe,  could  deprive  him  of 
his  feast  of  fat  things  in  his  Lord ;  no  storms 


The  mercies  always  outweigh  the  trials.  One  of  afflictions  could  so  mncli  as  ruffle  Ins  peace 
reason  why  so  many  of  our  prayers  are  unan-  or  interrupt  his  praises,  and  his  hope  of  eter- 
swered,  is  because  there  is  no  music  of  praise  nal  life  made  him  insensible  to  bis  earthlv 
in  them ;  for  a  prayer  without  tlianksgiving  is  surroundings.  He  knew  that  lie  was  a  citizen 
an  ungrateful  prayer.  An  old  writer  says  “A  of  heaven,  that  he  was  an  heir  with  Christ  to 
line  of  praises  is  worth  a  leaf  of  prayer;  and  incorruptible  riches,  that  his  prison  was  soon 
an  liour  of  praises  is  worth  a  day  of  fasting  to  be  exclmnged  for  a  throne,  and  his  fetters 
and  mourning.”  Notice  how  many  subjects  o  ^  for  a  crown  of  glory,  and  tlic  losses,  the  siiame, 
praise  Paul  mentions:  Rom.  vii.  25;  2  Cor.  ii-  the  crosses  of  the  pilgrimage  were  insigniticunt 
14,  viii.  16,  ix.  15;  1  Cor.  i.  14.  xiv.  18;  Col.  ii.  7,  and  easy  to  be  borne,  because  the  reward  wius 
iv.  2;  1  Thess.  iii.  9;  2  Thess.  i.  3.  Read  P.sa.  1.  so  near;  because  he  was  within  a  step  of  Ids 
‘  inheritance.  And  then  Paul  had  learned  the 

Ver.se  7.  “And  the  j^eace  of  God,  which  divine  philosojihy  of  trial,  which  was  the  nec- 
jiasseth  all  understanding,  shall  keeji  your  essary  refining  process  bv  which  he  was  lieing 
hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus.”  This  made  ready  for  the  kingdom,  “  I  reckon  tliat 
l»eaee  is  mentioned  in  contrast  to  anxiety,  and  the  sufferings  of  this  present  life  are  not  wor- 
in  close  connection  with  spiritual  joy.  thy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory,  which  shall 

What  is  this  peace ?  Answer:  be  revealed  in  us.”  Keeping  then  his  eyes 

1.  It  is  God's  jx'ace  (Eph.  i.  2,  Col.  iii.  15).  fixed  on  the  future  glory,  he  was  unaffected  bv 


That  Tired  Feeling 

The  warm  weather  has  a  ileliilitatiiiR  effect, 
esjM'eially  upon  those  wlio  are  Mithiii  doors 
most  of  the  time.  Tlie  jiceuliar.  yet  common, 
eom|iIaint  known  as  ••that  tired  feelinj;.’’ 
is  the  result.  Tliis  feelini:  can  lie  entirely 
overcome  hy  f.ikiiiir  Iloisl's  Sarsaparilla, 
which  gives  new  life  and  strengtli  to  all 
the  functions  of  the  bmly. 

‘•I  could  Hot  sleep;  had  iio  appetite.  I 
took  Uood^s  Sarsaparilla  ami  simiu  began  to 
sleep  siiiiudly;  could  get  U|>  uitliout  that 
tired  and  languid  feeling;  and  my  apjietite 
imiiroved.  ”  I!.  .V.  S.vnfokk.  Kent,  Ohio. 

StrenffthrH  tlie  Sij.Htem 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  Is  cliar.acfcrizcd  hy 
three  peculiarities  :  1st,  the  cumhinitfiou  ot 
remedial  agents;  2d,  tlie  y/royeirt (•(•<» ;  ;td,  the 
prorfjif  of  securing  the  active  medicinal 
ilualities.  The  result  is  a  medicine  of  unusual 
strength,  effecting  cures  liitlicrto  unknown. 
Si'nd  for  iKKik  containing  additional  evidence. 

••  (food's  Sars.-iiiarilla  tones  U|i  my  system, 
purities  my  tdood.  shariMUis  my  appetite,  ami 
seems  to  make  me  over.”  J.  1’.  THOJirsoN, 
lli  gisterof  Deeds.  Lowell,  Mass. 

“Hood's  Sarsap.arilla  heats  all  others,  and 
iswortli  Its  weiglit  in  g<dd.”  I.  liAKltiNUTON, 
loO  Bank  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  8t ;  si.x  for  Mads 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  laiwell,  Mass. 

100 'Doses  One  Dollar. 


The  world  with  all  its  richcB  and  ideasures,  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  earthly  exix-ri-  ii.'gisn-r  of'Deedt  Low^^^^^^ 

cannot  give  it ;  but  it  comes  always  from  above,  ence,  and  he  could  .sav  “For  which  cause  we  “Hoods  Sarsap.arilla  heats  all  others,  and 

the  gift  of  redeeming  love.  faint  not,  for  thougli  our  outward  man  perish,  i'aoTiuk  sl^eetf  New^^^^^^  ^,L .Barrington, 

2.  It  is  a  justifying  jieace  (Rom.  v.  1).  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day ;  .  .  UrknH’e  Qskre9r4sai>illa 

3.  It  is  the  i>eace  of  reconciliation  (Eph.  ii.  while  wc  look  not  on  the  tiling.^  which  are  nOOU  S  Oarsaparilla 

IL  15>-  seen,  but  on  the  things  which  arc  not  .seen  :  x-  r.V 

4.  It  is  the  Jieace  of  fellowshiji  with  Christ  for  the  things  which  are  seen  arc  temjioral, 

t  John  xiv.  27,  xvi.  33).  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  arc  eternal.”  _ lOO  DoseS  One  Dollar. 

5.  It  is  the  iieace  of  sanctifying  grace  (Rom.  “I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  -b/T - ^ _  ww;.,  .at  i  .2a^^ 

XV.  13i.  strengtheneth  me.  Paul’s  own  strength  was  ei/HOI  Y I  “O';?"  t,!’-'"* 

The  i>eace  of  God  is  not  then  a  selfish  grati-  only  weakness,  and  so  every  disciple  is  utterly 

fleation  only,  but  it  is  an  active  principle  in  tiie  heljiless  to  conquer  sin  and  to  walk  in  newness  i/f  ^ T'"’ 

soul  of  a  believer.  Read  Rom.  xvi.  20;  1  Thess.  of  life.  We  may  make  earnest  resolves,  but  U  revised^  J  nn  nt  ef.  ry 

v.  23;  Heb.  xiii.  20.  in  the  battle  with  the  temjder,  and  under  the 

It  is  a  Jieace  “  which  jiasseth  all  understand-  daily  burdens,  we  can  draw  no  strength  from 

ing”  (Eph.  iii.  19).  You  cannot  analyze  it.  the  jiroud  human  will.  Nor  did  Paul  go  into 

You  cannot  grasji  its  richness  by  any  mental  jmrtnership  with  his  Lord,  Paul  jiuttiug  forth 

effort,  for  it  is  like  its  Author  in  its  divineness,  his  strength  and  God  heljiing  him,  to  that  ex-  |Q  PfP  Qf  |||T  IIFT  TQ  INVFSTDR^ 

and  in  the  unearthly  satisfaction  which  it  jiro-  tent  whicli  he  required.  No.  Paul  had  been  i  negotiate  loan*  secured  by  mongag'Vn  mkotlVaria 

duces  in  the  soul.  “He  is  able  to  do  abun-  emjitied  of  self,  the  old  /  had  been  crucified.  amount  of  loan.  First  ciase  reference*, 

dantly  above  all  that  we  a.sk  or  think.”  and  only  Christ  lived  in  his  soul-chambers.  rreepon  enoe  solicited.  ^  ipowich  Dakota. 


10  PER  CENT.  NET  TO  INVESTORS. 

loans  secured  by  mortgage  on  Dakota  farms 


A  MARVEL  OF  PURITY. 

Royal  a  Perfect  Baking  Powder— Absolutely 
Free  from  Lime. 


The  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  considered  by  all  chemists 
and  food  analyst,  to  be  a  marvel  of  purity,  strength,  and 
wholesomeness.  Furthermore,  it  is  now  tlie  only  iiaking 
powder  before  the  public  free  from  lime  and  absolutely  pure. 

This  is  due  largely  to  the.  improved  method  by  the  use 
of  which  it  Ine  been  made  possible  to  pi'oduce  a  ])erfectly 
pure  cream  <>f  tartar,  from  which  all  tin*  lime  has  been 
eliminated. 

This  chemically  pure  eream  of  tartar  is  exclusiv^ely 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder, 
so  that  its  absolute  freedom  from  lime  and  all  other 
extraneous  substances  is  guaranteed. 

Profes.sor  McMurtrie,  late  chemist  in  chief  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  after  analyzing  many  samples  of 
cream  of  tartar  of  the  market,  testified  to  the  absolute 
purity  of  that  used  in  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  as  follows : 

“  I  have  examined  the  eream  of  tartar  manufactured  by 
the  New  York  Tartar  Comjjaiiy  and  used  by  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Company  in  the  manufacture  of  their  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  and  find  it  to  be  ])erfectly  pure,  and  free  from 
lime  in  any  form. 

All  chemical  tests  to  which  1  have  submitted  it  have 
proved  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  jjerfeotly  healthful,  of 
uniform,  excellent  quality,  and  free  from  any  deleterious 
snbstanee.  WM  McMURTRIK,  KM.,  Ph.D., 

“C//ew/.9/  hi  OliifY'  U.  A'.  of  Aijriculture." 


HOME 

IHSIMWI CUIPMY  W  lEW  YMt. 

Office,  119  Broadway. 

HTXTT.THTRP  SEHI-AiniXlAL  STATEIIEHT, 
Showing  tha  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  lint  day  of 
JANUAST,  1885. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Preminm  Fund,  .  .  2,847,665  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .....  405,798  64 

>'et  Surplus,  ...  -  1,141,726  91 

CASH  ASSETS,  .  •  -  $7,896,090  65 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Caslx  In  Banks . •*My*'3*  A* 

Bonds  and  Nortsages,  being  first 

lien  on  Real  Estate . 

United  State*  Stock*  (market  value).  *,8*5,639  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stock*  dc  Bond* 

(market  •valne) . L6W,4W  OO 

State  Si  City  Rond*  (market  -ralne)..  ***,^,00 
Loans  on  8tock*,payable  on  demand.  *54,050  M 
Interest  due  on  l*t  January,  1885 —  105,68*  45 

Premium*  uncollected  and  In  band* 

of  Agent* .  ” 

Real  Estate .  655,183  9T 

ipotal  . $7,3»5,000  95 

r.TTAH.  J.  MABTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  XTASSATT  STZISST,  ITITW  YOXLZ. 

Sixty-filth  Semi  annual  Statement,  showing  the  condltioa 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1885. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re.Insurance,  -  919,610  89 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  89 
Net  Surplus,  ....  469,447  08 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,646,612  86 


SUMMARY  OP 


FORTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  LIFE 

liiilmaiij  I 

Insurance  Company. 
346  &  348  Broadway,  New  York. 

BXJSIlSrESS  OP"  1884. 

EEVEITUE  AOOOUITT.  ! 

Premium  Receipts .  Sll.'itiH.STiO  76  i 

Interest  Receipts .  •2,5171,624  63 

Total  Income . 5l*,*40,47.5  30 


SISBT7ESEME1TT  ACC0T71TT. 


was  always  berore  Haul  s  mina,  ana  ne  uvea  Apostle.  What  a  comfort  it  must  have  been  lo  some  there  is  an  ajijiearance  of  aiiruptness  in 
expecting  that  He  might  come  any  day  and  to  these' brethren,  after  Paul  liad  suffered  mar-  nlnd*rd\neviS^^^^^^ 

hour.  Such  an  expectation  would  of  necessity  tyrdom,  to  read  his  earnest  words  “  I  rejoiced  which  the  mind  of  the  jYujiils  lias  to  be  earried  8^10- 
lead  one  to  be  watchful  and  faithful,  for  when  Jq  Lord  greatly”  because  of  their  loving  telligontly  as  possible,  and  within  the  time  to  which 
He  conies  He  will  take  account  of  our  steward-  remembrance  of  him  Committee  is  (*onlinetl  by  the  instruetions  under 

ship,  and  reward  those  who  have  done  what  verses  11  13.  “Not  that  I  sj.eak  in  resj.eet  u^v-neWoni 

they  could.  A  daily  anticijiation  of  the  Lord  s  want.”  He  wishes  them  to  know  that  his  itself  is  inexpressiiily  dear;  and  tliat  others  should 


Falii  Death  Claims. 
“  Endowments.. 


»2,257.17r)  79 
H73,808  50 


FBESBYTEBIAN  BOARD  OF  FOBLIGATION 

THE  BOOK  FOB  THE  SEiSOH. 

SIAM  AND  LAOS. 

A  score  of  missionaries  have  contributed  fhai>tors.  These 
missionaries  having  iived  in  ciose  contact  with  the  jieople. 
In  their  homes,  schools,  markets,  and  social  lllo,  have  had 
unusual  oi)|)ortunltles  of  studying  the  natives  at  work,  nt 
play,  at  worslilp.  As  teachers,  iihystclans,  translators  and 
trusted  counsellors,  they  have  been  admitted  to  the  inner 
life  even  ot  the  king  and  other  high  officials.  The  young 
king,  on  a  late  occasion,  gave  this  public  testimony ;  “  The 
American  inissluniirles  have  lived  In  Slam  a  long  time; 
they  have  been  noble  men  and  women,  and  have  put  their 
hearts  Into  teaching  the  people,  olil  and  young,  that  which 
Is  good, and  also  various  arts  beneficial  to  my  kingdom  and 
Jieople.” 

l%inn.  558  pp,  I'ully  Illustrated  wHh  Map. 

Price,  S1.85. 

TWO  NEW  BOOKS. 

Judge  Greene’S  Note-book. 

Stories  ot  famous  cities.  Reformation  Series,  Vol  4. 

By  MARY  C.  MILLER. 

16iiin.  Illustrated.  Price,  SI. 15. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (jiar  value  $1,335,000) . $1,570,926  3$ 

Bunds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  clUes  ol  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  IjB.S-TO  00 

Loans  on  Call .  3,li00  00 

Cosh  In  Banks  and  Office .  90,769  09 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,703  60 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,046  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,436  M 

Railroad  Stock . 14,500  0* 

Cash  in  bands  ot  Agents,  in  course  ot  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  OfOce  Premiums .  126,436  36 

Accrued  Interest .  10,568  67 

-  $3,646,613  M 

BEHJAMZIT  S.  'WALCOTT,  Prcsi&ent. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres't  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  |  AR«*t  SA€*rf^tArlaD 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  \  *  »ecre»rie»- 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

100  BHOABWAY,  RW  TOBL- 

Statement,  January  1st,  1885. 

Reserve  fbr  relnsarance  (Fire  Risks)..  .$1,6*8,*B9  35 
»  »  (Inland  lUsks)...  *5,394  55 

Reserve  ample  fbr  «I1  other  claims...  449,586  00 

Capital  paid  in  In  cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Bnrpla* .  1,535,**!  8* 

•4,038,901  0* 

The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1, *00,000.00. 

DIRECTORS:  j 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President.  **1 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  *d  Vtee-Presldent. 


Annuities,  Dividends,  and  Surrender 
values . 


Total  Paid  Poliry-holders . •6,7.'I4,0.'35  14 

New  Policies  Issued .  17,463 

New  Insurance  written  .  $61,484,560  00 

CONDITION.  .IAN.  1,  1885. 

Cash  Assets .  . •.50, *83, 753  57 

Surplus  (Company's  Standard) .  S4,.371,014  OO 

Surjilus  by  Stab'  Standard  (estimated) .  $10,000,000  I 

Policies  In  Force .  78,047 

Insiiranee  In  Force .  $'2'21i.3H2,.)86  00 

Increase  In  Assets,  1SN4 . •.3,740,8.50  85 


Choh  Lin. 


I  1880,  $1,731,721 
Death  |  1881,  2,013,203 
claims  !  1882,  1,955,292 
paid.  1883,  2,263,' 

I  1884,  2,257,175 
Cash  Assets. 

Jan.  1, 1881,  $43,183,934 
Jan.  1, 1882,  47,228,781 
Jan.  1, 1883,  50,800,396 
Jan.  1, 1884,  55,542,902 
Jan.  1, 1885,  59,283,753 


I  1880,  $2,317,889 
Income  {  1881,  2,432,654 
from  !  1882,  2,798,018 
nterest  1883,  2,712,863 
[1884,  2,971,624 
Antonnt  at  risk. 

Jan.  1,  1881,  $135,726,916 
Jan.  1,  1882,  151,760,824 
Jan.  1, 1883,  171,415,097 
Jan.  1, 1884,  198,746,043 
Jan.  1, 1885,  229,382,586 


without  being  jiuffed  uji  witli  jiride.  I  know  Glad  sue  Was. 

how  “  to  be  full  ”  and  yet  be  humble.  I  know  ,  f  PittsburK  l>a  .says :  -  For  three  years 

.  was  subject  to  severe  attacks  of  colic,  cramps,  and 

how  to  suffer  need  and  yet  be  courageous,  diarrha'a.  Three  bottles  of  Parker's  Tonic  cured  me.” 
Paul  had  been  elevated  by  grace  above  the 


THE  LATEST  ADVANCE  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 

IS  THE 

NoB-Forfeiting  Limited-Tontme  Folic; 

OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  | 
Insurance  Co. 

A  Policy  coniliiiiing  tlie  Non-forfeiliire  features, 
originated  by  tlio  New  York  Life  in  IHGO,  with 
the  Privileges  and  Prolits  of  its  pojiultir  “Tontine 
Investment  Policy.”  ; 

IT  FURNISHES; 

1.  Term  Insurance  at  low  rates,  with  sur¬ 
plus  accumulations  at  compound  interest.  ! 

2.  The  privilege  of  continuing  your  insur¬ 

ance  at  original  rates  after  your  Tontine  I 
Period  expires.  I 

3.  The  entire  Cash  Value  of  your  Policy  in  ; 
Ten,  Fifteen,  or  Twenty  years,  on  the  basis  \ 
of  full  legal  reserve, 

4.  A  grace  of  one  month  in  payment  of 

premiums,  during  which  time  your  indem-  ' 
nity  will  be  unimpaired.  { 

5.  Protection  against  loss,  in  case  of  de¬ 
fault  in  payment  of  premium  after  three  ‘ 
years,  by  the  guarantee  of  a  paid-up  policy  ' 
— as  upon  ordinary  policies. 

MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  President. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS,  Vice-President  and  Actuary. 
HENRY  TUCK,  2d  Vice-President.  I 

THEODORE  M.  SANTA,  Cashier.  ' 

D.  O’DELL,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


Till-  Chluose  Isiy  who  bocame  a  jiroaohor. 
By  Hov.  .1.  A.  DAVIS. 

I6iii€>.  Illiistratrcl.  Prior,  HBl.lff. 


A<l<lrfiMs  oriitTM  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  BiisiiiesN  Siip’t, 

13,34  Chostnnt  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St,  New  York. 

1 H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  ST., 


GBAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
E.STABLISHMENT. 


WE  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR  MAGNIFICENT 
ASSORTMENT  OF  GENTLEMEN’S 

NECKWEAR. 

ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  OF  THE  SEASON,  BOTH  OF 
FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURE. 


HOSIERY 

FOR  LADIES,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN, 

OUR  OWN  IMPORTATION. 

HANDK  ERCIIIEFS 

IN  BOTH  .SII.K  AND  THE  FINEST  LINEN,  MOSTLY 
OUR  OWN  DESIGNS. 


OUR  gentlemen’s  UNLAUNDKIKII 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNUBK 

GBORGB  BLISS,  SAMUEL  A.  8AWYEB, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN.  JOHN  L.  RIKER, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 

THEODORE  1.  HU8TED,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 

WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH. 

HORACE  B.  CI.AFLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  HURLBUl^ 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING,  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIES,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  JOHN  H.  BEEO. 

CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec. ^Agency  Department. 

C.  H.  DUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 

GEO.  H.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 


SHIRTS 


POOK  AGENTS  WANTED  foi 

“PLATFOR-M  KUIlOEfS  OP  LIVING  TRUTIISfop 
llettd  and  lleari.**  Now  selling  hy  thousand*,  A  bran 

B,  Gough, 

book  of  the  affe.  Ministers  fj  **(7odsp^e/i  it*. 
Evt-rynne  Uuzhii  »nd  cries  over  it.  tt40  patre*.  #47  splendid 
Enffraviiiff'.  Intrt^uction  by  Rev.  jA'.MAN  ,\RlioTT« 
D.  !>•  C  J*h  nellA  at  :  iaht.  Send  for  C'ircuUrt.  Extra  Term*^ 

to  .L  D*  WOUTJUNCrTON  At  CO.,  UAPtford,  Cobb* 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

PRACTICAL  I.VSTllUCTION  FOR  WO.MEN  IN 

MWHANIfAL  AND  ABCHITECrURAL  DRAWING.  Or.VlUatOS 
furnlshetl  profitable  employment.  Send  for  circulars. 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAM  ENGINEERING, 

70  &  7'2  West  23(1  street.  New  York. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOA  LEEZaZ  TTXTTTERSZTT, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  of 
the  (Niuntry,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(.Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Principal. 


,  AT  59  CENTS,  ARE  MADE  PROM  CAREFULLY  SELECTED 
I  I  LINEN,  AND  THE  BUTTON-HOLES  ARE  HAND-MADE, 
j  EVERY  SHIRT  GUARANTEED. 

SHIRTS  MADE  TO  ORDER.  UNLAUNDRIED,  AT  99 
;  CENTS.  LAUNDRIED,  AT  :?1.24,  $1.49,  AND  $1.99. 

‘  ,  CONSULT  CATALOGUE  OR  SEND  FOR  INSTRX  CTIONS 
'  ABOUT  SELF-MEASUREMENT. 

'  KVEllYTHIXO  KEQITISITE  FOR  CAMP  AND 
!  OARRISON  CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 

OI-R  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CATALOflUES  READY 
ABOUT  THE  LAST  OF  APRIL. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

!  ■  Mo  COMBER’S 

PATENT  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

i  Everybody  can  now  enjoy  my  Patent  Boots  and  Shoos. 

I  am  now  manufacturing  them  on  a  large  scale  with  new 
I  and  Improved  machluery,  and  selling  at  greatly  reduced 
I  jirlces,  so  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  rich 
j  and  ixKir.  I  will  send  to  all  applicants  price  lists,  full 
!  Instructions  for  self-measurement  for  men,  women,  and 
1  children,  and  return  the  shoes  as  cpilckly  as  they  can  bo 
I  maile.  They  will  Ut  beautifully,  will  never  warp,  distort, 
j  or  Injure  the  tenderest  foot,  and  will  restore  bad  and  dls- 
I  torted  feet  to  symmetry  and  comfort.  I  make  no  shoddy 
go(>ds,  and  my  highest  class  IxKits  and  shoes  are  unsur- 
jiassed  either  In  material  or  workmanship  by  any  goods  In 
I  any  country,  and  my  lowest  class  go(>ds  are  sujierlor  In 
I  every  respect  to  all  others  at  the  same  price.  Those  who 
j  desire  perfwit  boots  and  shoes  should  send  for  my  free 
Illustrated  j.amphlets,  which  will  give  price  lists  and  all 
I  Information  that  Is  retjulred. 

■  JOEL  McCOMBER, 

INVENTOR  AND  M.tNrrACTfREB  OF 
M’COMHFJt’s  PATENT  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  AND 
I  M ’comber’s  PATENT  LASTS, 

I  Hast  loth  Street, 

I  Five  t.s>rs  west  of  Stewart’s  Store,  Sew  York. 


XJ.  8.  Mail  Steamships 

Hall  from  New  Y'ork  regularly  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRYe 

ETHIOPIA . May  9,  noon. 

FURNE8HIA.  .May  16,  7  A.  M.  |  DEVONIA . May  23,  1  P.  M. 

Cahill  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Cltois,  $30. 
LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 
CITY  OF  ROME  sails  Wednesday,  May  6,  June  3, 
and  every  fourth  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  outward  or  prepaid,  $15. 

For  passage  or  other  Information,  apply  to 

TSaTDSBSQST  SAQTSm.  Affenti, 

1  PowHUf  Wevr  York. 

CHICAGO*"® 

NORTH-  ^ 
WESTERN 

RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

SHORT  LIISTE 

BETWEEN 

Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 
Omaha. 

Tlie  only  lino  to  take  from  Clilcago  or  Milwauke* 
to  FreeiKirt,  Clinton,  Cetiiir  Rapids,  Marshalltown, 
Dos  MolnoH,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

SHORT  LINK 

BKTWKEN  CUICAOO  AND 

ST.  PAUL  OR  3IINNEAPOLI8, 

And  tlie  iic.-it  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duliitli,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 
jKilnts  in  Hie  Northwest. 

It  is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  T.a^ 
(^reen  Ray,  Islipeining,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  is  tiie  LA  KK  SHORE  and  PA  IlLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
iietweeii  tTIICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE, 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
P.VLATIAL  1)IN1N(J  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

nilt'AGO  AVD  5IILWAIJKEK. 

C'llU'AUO  AM>  HT.  PAUL, 

C'llIC'AUU  ASI>  COUWCIL  BLUFFS. 

A.\D  UIIICAGO  AND  WIIVOMA. 

If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
Sun  I’rHiii-iseo,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  In  the 
We.st  or  Northwest,  ask  tiie  ticket  agent  for  tickets 
yiiith.'  “ITOaTH-'^STBBN” 
if  you  wtsli  the  liest  aecoinmodations.  All  ticket 
11  gents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

~JL.  HUOHITT,  H.  8.  HAIB, 

(iciicrnl  Manager,  General  Passenger  AgesV 
CHICAGO. 

FIRST  MORTCi^VGES. 

NET  7  6t  8  PERCENTUM. 

PRATT  A  CONE,  Minneajiolis  and  Now  York. 
Absolntely  Safe  Investment*  in  First  Mortgage*  on 
Improved  Real  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Hinn*- 
ajiolis,  Minn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  interest  payable 
In  New  York  Exchange.  Best  city  references  given.  A  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  N  per  <»nt.  mortgage#  usually  on  hand. 
Fur  full  particular*,  address 
FLBCTUS  A.  PRATT,  ROBKRT  D.  CORK. 

10  WBshington  Avenue,  South,  66  Liberty  Street, 

Mlnnespolls,  Minn.  Hew  York  City. 
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THX  NXW  TOSK  EVANGEUST. 

Me.  150  Mmmw  Street, 

Amerioan  Tract  Society  Bulldlns,  Boom  39. 

BUKT  M,  KlBlaD,  JBlditor  and  Proprietor. 

TERKS :  $3  a  Tear,  in  AdTamee,  Foetage  Paid, 
btered  at  the  Poetofflce  at  New  York  as  second-class  mail 
SUtter. 

Adwertlseaaeats  30  cents  a  line— 13  lines  to  the  Inch. 

Om  tike  Flftlk  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

Oa  tKe  Eightlk  Page,  SO  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  aad  Deaths,  not  orer  (our  lines,  50  cents ; 
•rer  (onr  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

SiT’ Address  simply  New  York  Ewaagellst,  Box  S330, 


■ow  Torh.  Bemlt,  in  all  cases,  by  Dratt,  Monet  Obdeb, 
SA  AmSTKBXD  Letteb. 
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A  PROSPECT  OF  PEACE. 

On  another  page  we  give  a  general  review  of 
the  question  at  issue  between  England  and 
Bussia.  This  resum4  is  the  result  of  a  good 
deal  of  reading  and  study,  and  we  trust  that  it 
will  be  found  to  present  a  fair  and  candid  state¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  matter.  As  our  readers  will 
see,  we  have  not  taken  sides  with  either  party, 
but  tried  to  be  just  to  both :  for  we  hold  that, 
to  some  extent,  both  are  to  blame.  When 
England  complains  of  every  advance  of  Rus¬ 
sia  in  Central  Asia,  Russia  may  retort  upon 
her  for  her  wars  and  conquests  and  annexa¬ 
tions  in  India.  But  while  we  do  not  excuse  in¬ 
justice  in  England,  yet  we  insist  that  the  last 
movement  of  Russia,  ending  in  the  battle  in 
which  hundreds  of  Afghans  were  killed,  puts 
her  wholly  in  the  wrong,  and  makes  her  re¬ 
sponsible  for  war,  if  war  should  come.  She 
tried  to  provoke  it,  while  England  was  anxious 
for  peace.  On  this  account,  England  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world, 
while  Russia  receives  the  condemnation  which 
always  belongs  to  the  aggressor. 

But  while  we  are  thus  balancing  the  right 
and  wrong  of  a  conflict  supposed  to  be  im¬ 
pending,  suddenly  there  comes  an  unexi)ected 
but  most  welcome  prospect  of  peace.  Russia 
has  at  last  consented  to  submit  the  question 
at  issue  to  arbitration,  and  this  gives  hope  that 
better  counsels  will  prevail.  Already  the  skies 
are  brightening,  and  there  is  a  general  belief 
that  there  will  be  no  war  after  all. 

To  some,  no  doubt,  this  wili  be  a  real  disap¬ 
pointment,  especially  to  the  military  party  in 
Bussia,  which  longed  for  the  excitement  of 
battle,  and  anticipated  glory  from  victories  in 
the  East.  Hardly  less  disappointed  will  be 
the  military  leaders  in  India,  who,  like  war- 
horses,  “smelled  the  battle  from  afar,”  and 
were  chaflng  to  be  let  go.  But  to  the  sober, 
thinking  people  of  England  and  of  America,  this 
word  of  peace  comes  like  a  benediction  from 
Heaven.  They  know  that,  while  war  is  an  ex¬ 
citing  game  to  the  chief  actors  in  it,  it  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  tragedy  to  the  common  people,  who  have 
to  bear  its  burdens*and  suffer  its  woes.  What 
victory  can  console  the  soldier’s  widow  and 
orphans,  mourning  for  one  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle  ?  The  sound  of  crying  and  of  wail¬ 
ing  comes  up  from  ten  thousands  of  homes  in 
a  land  stricken  by  war.  All  this  nightmare  of 
horror  is  apparently  about  to  pass  away.  If  this 
hope  be  confirmed  (for  it  is  almost  too  good 
to  be  true),  there  ought  to  be  religious  services 
in  Ijondon  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  throughout 
both  Empires,  for  this  greatest  of  blessings 
bestowed  by  the  God  of  Peace  upon  two  na¬ 
tions  that  seemed  eager  for  war. 


DEFECT  IN  ROMISH  TEACHhNO. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Greene,  our  laborious  and 
much-tried  Presbyterian  bishop  in  Mexico, 
has  an  interesting  letter  elsewhere.  He  has 
recently  visited  our  missionary  churches,  and 
while  he  has  passed  through  many  dangers, 
and  had  some  severe  losses  through  the  fanat¬ 
icism  and  lawlessness  of  the  Romish  priests 
and  their  adherents,  he  yet  recognizes  the  di¬ 
vine  favor  in  his  protection  and  that  of  his 
brethren,  and  is  able  to  record  a  very  encour¬ 
aging  advance  for  the  year. 

All  who  know  the  writer,  will  read  in  his  let¬ 
ter  a  good  deal  more  of  daring  and  genuine 
self-sacrifice  than  he  likes  to  speak  of.  And 
it  occurs  to  us  that  here  is  a  capital  opi)ortuni- 
ty  for  those  Catholic  Union  young  men  in  West 
16th  street,  with  Mr,  Binsse  at  their  head,  to 
give  a  practical  demonstration  of  their  zeal  for 
“Freedom  of  Worship”  by  making  good  the 
Bibles  and  other  books,  the  organs  and  other 
church  furniture,  which  their  brethren  and 
sisters  down  in  Mexico  have  seized  and  de¬ 
stroyed  !  The  spectacle  would  be  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  And  then  what  a  lesson  it  would  convey 
to  them  touching  the  sort  of  civilization  we 
have  up  here  in  this  “  non-Catholic  ”  country, 
and  where  the  entire  community  is  restrained 
to  some  extent  by  the  diffusion  of  the  great 
cardinal  truths  which  underlie  the  faith  of  all 
who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians. 

In  view  of  these  and  similar  demonstrations 
in  Mexico  and  other  Catholic  countries,  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  large  numbers  of  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  in  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  the 
world  over,  the  question  is  fairly  sprung  upon 
us,  whether  there  is  not  some  common  and  in¬ 
herent  defect  in  the  teaching  of  that  Church  ? 
It  is  certainly  neither  harsh  nor  unfair  to  judge 
her  by  her  fruits,  and  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
these  fruits  when  uncontaminated  by  Protest¬ 
ant  presence  or  influence,  are  in  many  ways 
inimical  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  socie¬ 
ty? 

The  notorious  facts  are  such  as  to  require 
every  intelligent  public  man  who  would  act 
wisely  for  his  country,  to  seek  the  reason,  or 
at  least  to  admit  the  fact,  of  the  moral  impo- 
tency  of  lU^man  Catholic  teaching  upon  those 
who  have  been- brought  up  under  it,  and  who 
yet  look  to  it,  it  may  be,  for  spiritual  consola- 
lation  and  salvation.  To  judge  from  such  facts 
as  those  given  by  our  correspondent,  it  is  plain 
that  there  is  some  deficiency  in  the  priestly 
inculcations  in  the  sphere  of  both  morals  and 
manners. 

NOT  tiClTE  READY  FOR  AN  OBITUARY. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Morey  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  writes 
to  us  that  he  is  not  dead,  and  he  ought  to 
know.  His  brief  letter  on  the  subject  we  pre¬ 
sume  will  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  even  by 
the  journal  which  was  forward  in  announcing 
his  departure.  He  writes  thus:  “Please  cor¬ 
rect  in  The  Evangelist  a  mistake  made  in  the 
Presbyterian  Record  of  May,  that  .Rev.  H.  M. 
Morey  died  at  Geneva  March  13th.  I  am  in 
good  health ;  have  lost  only  one  Sabbath  on 
account  of  siokness  in  twenty  years,  and  hope 


for  a  good  many  years  more  in  which  to  serv^ 
the  Master.”  It  occurs  to  us  that  while  it  was 
about  it,  the  Record  should  have  given  the  de¬ 
ceased  of  March  13th  a  rather  handsome  obit¬ 
uary  notice,  thus  placing  him  in  the  same  cat¬ 
egory  with  General  Grant,  who  must  have  had 
the  reading  of  a  good  many  “appreciative 
mentions.”  Ever  so  many  readers  of  The 
Evangelist,  and  friends  and  admirers  of  the 
present  acting  pastor  at  Geneva,  will  be  glad 
of  this  fairly  well  authenticated  contradiction. 


HONOR  TO  PRESIDENT  HITCHCOCK  IN 
EDINBURGH. 

The  Scotsman  of  Aprii  23rd  comes  to  us  with 
one  of  its  broad  pages  almost  entirely  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  proceedings  incident  to  the  grad¬ 
uating  ceremonial  of  the  ancient  University  of 
Edinburgh,  The  proceedings  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  the  •22d,  in  the  United  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Synod  Hall,  Castle  Terrace,  in  presence 
of  a  large  attendance  of  the  public.  The  Chair 
was  occupied  by  the  Chancellor  (Lord  Presi¬ 
dent  Inglis),  beside  whom  on  the  platform 
were  the  Vice-Chancellor  (Principal  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Muir),  Professor  Campbell  Fraser,  Lord 
Provost  Sir  George  Harrison,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senatus  Academicus.  On  the  dais 
immediately  in  front  of  the  platform  were 
seated  the  gentlemen  on  whom  the  honorary 
degrees  were  to  be  conferred,  while  the  cen¬ 
tral  area  of  the  hall  was  reserved  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  about  to  be  “capped.”  The  Rev.  Prof. 
Taylor  opened  the  proceedings  with  prayer. 
The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
then  conferred  upon  several  widely  known 
scholars  and  divines.  This  degree  has  always 
been  a  restricted  and  marked  honor  in  Great 
Britain,  and  especially  as  conferred  by  this 
chief  University  of  Scotland,  ranking,  if  we 
mistake  not,  above  that  of  any  ether.  Doctor 
of  Laws  not  excepted.  And  something  of  out¬ 
ward  ceremony  and  circumstances  properly 
attends  its  conferring.  The  candidate  for  the 
doctorate  appears  in  gown  and  bands  and  cap 
of  ancient  and  precise  regulation  as  to  materi¬ 
al  and  colors,  and  all  things  being  ready,  the 
master  of  ceremonies  recites  before  the  as.sem- 
bled  dignitaries  the  standing  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  candidate.  Thus  the  scene  a 
year  ago  when  this  University  celebrated  its 
tercentenary,  and  assembled  distinguished 
scholars  from  every  walk  and  all  parts  of  the 
world,  was  most  impressive.  On  that  memora¬ 
ble  occasion  two  American  scholars,  Drs.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Green  and  Charles  A.  Briggs,  receiv¬ 
ed  that  high  honor.  Still  another  would  have 
received  the  honor  (we  refer  to  Dr.  Hitchcock, 
the  head  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,)  hafl 
he  been  able  to  go  abroad  then.  And  our  in¬ 
terest  in  the  present  service  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  what  he  was  unable  to  do„last  year,  he 
has  now  done. 

Prof.  Taylor  presented  to  the  Chancellor  the 
gentlemen  upon  whom  the  Senatus  Academi¬ 
cus  had  decided  to  confer  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  After  thus  presenting 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Saunders  Evans,  a  distin¬ 
guished  student  and  a  Master  of  Arts  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge;  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Durham,  and  Canon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  that  city,  who  is  widely  recogniz¬ 
ed  as  a  ripe  scholar  and  theologian,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  ; 

I  have  also,  sir,  to  request  you  to  confer  the 
same  degree  on  the  Rev.  Roswell  Dwight  Hitch¬ 
cock,  Master  of  Arts,  Principal  of  the  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Ck>llegc  of  New  York — applause — whom  the 
Senatus  had  marked  out  for  the  same  distinction 
last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Tercentenarj-  cel¬ 
ebration.  He  was  unable  at  the  time  toattend,  but 
is  now  present  to  receive  it.  Principal  Hitchcock’s 
writings  include  the  “Life  and  Works  of  Edward 
Robinson,”  an  eminent  American  divine ;  an  “  Anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  Holy  Bible,”  a  work  on  “  Socialism,” 
and  the  “Didache,”  a  joint  work,  undertaken  in 
concert  with  a  colleague,  wliich  is  now  in  its  second 
edition.  He  is,  besides,  the  author  of  a  number  of 
al)le  and  learned  article's  on  Hymnology,  Pastoral 
Theology,  and  Church  History.  In  addition  to 
these  claims  to  the  honour  which  I  am  about  to 
ask  your  Lordship  to  e'onfer,  I  may  add  that  Prin¬ 
cipal  Hitchcock  is  a  distinguislmd  personality  in 
the  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  great  and  kindred  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  of  America — applause — and 
one  of  their  most  accomplished  representatives. 
He  appears  among  us  fresh  from  celebrating  the 
dedication  of  the  new  and  palatial  edifice  over 
which  he  presides,  itself  being,  in  the  extent  of  its 
endowments  and  the  full  equipment  of  its  staff, 
proof  of  his  commanding  energy  and  ability.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

This  degree  was  conferred  upon  two  other 
candidates,  and  then  followed  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  on  whom  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law 
conferred  that  doctorate.  Under  this  head 
were  Leslie  Stephen,  Prof.  Michaelis  of  the 
University  of  Strasburg,  Joseph  Ernest  Renan, 
the  French  writer.  Prof.  Roscher  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipzig,  and  others,  and  many  de¬ 
grees  in  course. 


ALL  ABOUT  A  NAME. 

Our  correspondent.  Dr.  Stryker,  gives  us  a 
pleasant  picture  of  the  beautiful  city  where  he 
has  his  home,  and  of  the  sister  city  near  by— 
the  twin  cities  of  Minnesota— which,  in  beauty 
of  situation  as  well  as  in  activity  and  enter¬ 
prise,  are  the  admiration  of  all  travellers  in 
the  West.  These  two,  it  seems,  are  about  to 
be  made  one,  and  he  suggests  that  the  union 
may  create  a  necessity  for  a  new  name,  and 
queries  which  one  of  two  it  shall  be — St. 
Paul-opoUs  or  Minnea-Paulus'?  We  hope  in 
all  conscience  it  will  be  neither,  for  nothing 
could  be  worse.  From  any  such  horrible  chris¬ 
tening  of  a  beautiful  city,  good  Lord  deliver 
us !  In  our  rapidly-growing  country  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  find  appropriate  names  for  all 
the  new  towns  that  spring  up  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  But  if  we  cannot  always  get  a  good 
name,  we  can  at  least  avoid  one  which  is  pre¬ 
tentious  and  absurd.  The  backwoodsman  who 
picks  out  a  new  site,  and  marks  off  a  number 
of  “streets,”  thinks  the  lots  will  sell  better  if 
he  gives  the  place  a  big  name,  and  so  he  calls  it 
“a  city  ”  when  perhaps  it  has  not  half  a  dozen 
shanties.  A  cheap  device  for  getting  a  name 
of  several  syllables,  is  to  append  to  the  name 
of  the  “prospector”  the  French  termination 
vUle  (bow  many  unfortunate  places  have  been 
thus  “  villifled  ” !),  whereby  au  American  town 
is  baptized  with  an  un-American  name.  Oth¬ 
ers,  who  wish  something  more  sonorous,  which 
will  roll  from  the  lips  with  a  reverberating 
sound,  prefer  the  Greek  termination  jKtlis. 
This  would  not  be  so  bad  if  it  could  be  weld¬ 
ed  into  another  name,  and  that  the  name  of  a 
Roman  emperor,  as  in  Adrianople  or  (Constanti¬ 
nople;  hut  polls  is  not  a  pleasant  termination. 
The  last  time  we  crossed  the  Atlantic,  the 
purser  of  the  ship  frequently  entertained  us 
with  a  song,  the  chief  effect  of  which  lay  in 
the  last  words  of  two  lines,  in  which  “Aerop- 
crop-cropolis  ”  rhymed  with  “  Philipop-pop- 
popolis.”  That  will  do  for  a  company  of  ne¬ 
gro  minstrels,  but  has  not  quite  enough  sober 
dignity  for  a  prosperous  American  city.  Min¬ 
neapolis  is  a  little  better  than  Philipopolis ; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  a  strange  compound — half 
Greek  and  half  Indian.  Why  perpetuate  such 
names  when  there  is  a  chance  for  something 
better?  If  tue  two  beautiful  cities  are  to  be 
made  one,  why  not  let  the  compound  city  bear 
the  name  of  St.  Paul  ?  It  is  a  good  old  apos¬ 
tolic  name,  rich  in  holy  associations;  it  is 
English,  and  not  Greek ;  it  is  short,  clean-cut, 
easily  spoken,  and  “doth  become  the  mouth  as 
well  ”  as  any  name  in  the  land.  By  all  means 
let  the  name  of  the  great  city  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  be  St.  Paul. 


EDITORUL  NOTES. 

The  World’s  Bartholdi  Pedestal  Fund  is 
steadily  augmenting,  and  amounted  to  a  total 
of  $39,706.81  at  the  close  of  Monday,  May  4th. 
And  the  beauty  of  it  is,  the  money  has  been 
contributed  by  no  less  than  41,963  persons. 
The  editor  is  encouraged  to  believe  that  his 
collections  will  reach  fifty  thousand  dollars 
by  the  middle  of  the  present  month.  He  wise¬ 
ly  rests  his  expectations  on  the  multiplication 
of  small  subscriptions.  These  are  the  strength 
and  support  of  this  patriotic  and  successful 
endeavor.  And  is  there  not  a  hint  here  for 
those  who  have  to  do  with  Church  finaqces. 
Our  chief  Boards  are  badly  in  debt,  but  who 
can  say  just  where  the  falling  off  has  occurred 
—whether  in  the  number  of  gifts,  or  their 
amount.  How  many  individuals  gave  to  the 
Foreign  Board  the  past  year,  and  to  the  Home  ? 
and  how  do  their  respective  constituencies 
compare  as  to  number  with  the  year  previous  ? 
Who  can  tell  ?  And  is  such  knowledge  of  no 
importance  ?  _ 

Our  Chicago  contemporary.  The  Interior,  is 
getting  in  a  bad  way.  It  has  lost  its  head,  or 
nearly  so,  anent  the  Moderate  rship  of  the 
General  Assembly.  A  week  or  two  since  it 
entertained  its  readers  with  its  exploits  in 
conferring  this  highest  dignity  in  the  gift  of 
the  Church,  assuring  us  that  “the  result  has 
been  that  every  Moderator  named  by  the 
brethren  through  The  Interior  has  been  elect¬ 
ed.”  Who  “  the  brethren  ”  thus  mysteriously 
referred  to  are,  or  were,  we  get  some  inkling 
in  the  last  Presbyterian  Journal.  And  once 
out,  the  information  is  fairly  public  property, 
we  suppose,  however  little  we  may  admire  the 
resort  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  it.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  await  The  Interior’s  expla¬ 
nation  touching  a  matter  which  seems  so 
directly  in  the  face  of  some  of  the  statements 
of  its  recent  article.  It  is  a  very  nimble  sheet, 
and  we  await  its  performances  with  some  ex¬ 
pectation.  It  ought,  however,  not  to  take 
quite  everything  to  itself  in  the  way  it  is  doing. 
It  should  divide  the  honor  with  the  Herald 
and  Presbyter,  of  breaking  up  the  old  custom 
of  alternating  the  office  of  Moderator  between 
the  re-united  branches  of  the  Church.  As  for 
ourselves,  we  would  fain  have  continued  it 
while  practicable.  It  was  a  happy  expedient, 
and  went  far  to  forestall  and  prevent  the  un¬ 
toward  proceedings  that  have  set  in  of  late. 


The  49th  anniversary  of  the  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  of  this  city  will  occur  on  Tuesday 
next,  12th  instant — it  being  the  first  occasion 
of  the  kind  at  the  new  Seminary.  The  exer¬ 
cises  will  take  place  in  the  Adams  Chapel  at 
7.30  P.  M.,  and  will  consist  of  an  address  by 
the  Rev.  Mancius  H.  Hutton,  D.D.,  of  New 
Brunswick,  together  with  an  address  to  the 
graduating  class  by  Px'of.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  who  will  present  diplomas  to  the 
men  who  now  finish  their  theological  course. 
There  are  thirty-eight  to  graduate  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  The  anniversary  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Seminary  will  occur  on  the  same 
day  in  the  Adams  Chapel  at  10.30  A.  M.  As  a 
chief  part  of  the  exercises  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell 
will  give  an  address  on  Foreign  Missions,  and 
a  mortuary  paper  will  be  read  by  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Baird  of  Rye.  _ 

A  recent  decision  in  one  of  the  city  courts  is 
of  interest  to  any  travellei’swho  have  free  pass¬ 
es  over  railroads,  as  well  as  to  the  companies 
themselves.  The  suit  was  for  injuries  suffered 
in  the  Spuyten  Duy vil  disaster  of  1882,  on  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  where  the  i«issenger 
was  travelling  under  a  free  pass.  The  pass 
expressly  exempted  the  company  from  liabil¬ 
ity  in  case  of  accident,  and  this  was  held  to  be 
a  legal  provision.  It  however  only  exempted 
the  company  when  the  passenger  was  travel¬ 
ling  in  an  ordinary  car,  and  the  passenger  was 
riding  in  the  drawing-room  car,  for  which  he 
had  paid  the  extra  charge  of  one  dollar.  This 
payment  cast  a  new  responsibility  ui)on  the 
railroad  company  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
and  made  the  passenger  not  a  free,  but  a  pay¬ 
ing  traveller.  The  defence  was  then  put  in 
that  the  drawing-room  car  company  and  not 
the  railroad  company  was  responsible  for  the 
injury,  but  the  court  replied  “we  know  no¬ 
thing  of  the  arrangement  between  the  defend¬ 
ant  and  the  car  company,  but  as  no  one  with¬ 
out  leave  of  the  defendant  can  run  cars  upon 
its  track,  we  must  assume  that  the  drawing¬ 
room  cars  are  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  de¬ 
fendant.”  _ 

The  Ohio  Legislature  has  just  passed  a  law 
directing  that  all  executions  in  that  State  shall 
take  place  within  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary 
of  Columbus.  This  law  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
results  of  the  riots  of  Cincinnati  last  year, 
ending  in  the  burning  of  the  Court  House  in 
that  city.  The  frequency  of  executions  may 
be  a  matter  which  the  citizens  of  Columbus 
will  not  like,  but  otherwise  the  law  seems  a 
desirable  precaution  against  the  lynch  law 
spirit  which  dominates  occasionally  even  such 
law-abiding  States  as  Ohio. 

Tne  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Female 
Guardian  Society  and  Home  for  the  Friend¬ 
less,  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  May  13th,  at 
the  Home  Chapel,  29  East  Twenty-ninth  street, 
at  10.30  A,  M.  for  business;  at  2.30  P.  M.  for 
conference.  The  annual  sermon  will  be  preach¬ 
ed  on  Sabbath  evening.  May  10th,  at  7.30,  in  the 
Baptist  Church,  Madison  avenue,  corner  Thir¬ 
ty-first  street,  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  C.  D.  W. 
Bridgman,  D.D.  The  children  of  the  Home 
and  school  will  be  present. 

The  American  In.stitute  of  Christian  Phi¬ 
losophy,  at  No.  4  Winthrop  place.  New  York, 
will  on  Thursday  evening.  May  7,  at  8  o’clock, 
listen  to  the  Rev.  Ballard  S.  Dunn,  on  the 
timely  theme  of  “  How  National  Legislation 
may  help  to  solve  the  Mormon  Problem,  and 
restore  to  Society  somewhat  of  the  Sacramen¬ 
tal  Character  of  the  Rite  of  Holy  Matrimony.” 

In  Missouri  a  missioqary  of  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union  labored  in  a  protracted 
meeting,  in  which  fifty  to  sixty  professed  con¬ 
version.  A  year  after,  visiting  the  town,  he 
found  its  three  schools  superintended  by  con¬ 
verts  in  that  revival,  and  all  flourishing.  Who 
can  estimate  the  results  of  one  revival  V 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  for  the  presentation  of  the  work  of  the 
year  and  the  election  of  the  Board  and  Com¬ 
mittees,  will  be  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 
Madison-square  Presbyterian  Church  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  13th  inst.,  at  10  A.  M.  Addresses 
may  be  expected,  and  the  public  are  invited. 

Dr.  Roberts,  the  Stated  Clerk  of  Assembly, 
writes  that  the  first  Overture  on  Representa¬ 
tion  up  to  date,  April  30th,  has  66  affirmative 
to  41  negative  votes,  by  official  returns. 


Messrs.  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
will  soon  issue  a  little  volume  containing  two 
essays  by  Mrs.  Helen  Ekin  Starrett  and  her 
sister  Mrs.  Frances  Ekin  Allison,  on  “  The 
Future  of  Educated  Women,”  and  “  Men, 
Women,  and  Money.”  Mrs.  Allison  is  the 
author  of  several  papers  on  social  and  domes¬ 
tic  questions.  Mrs.  Starrett  is  the  Principal 
of  the  Highland  Hall  College,  at  Highland 
Park,  Ill.  She  and  Mrs.  Allison  are  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Ekin,  D.D.,  for¬ 
merly  of  Pittsburgh. 


THE  MAY  MONTHUB8. 

Harper’s  Magazine  has  several  attractions, 
literary  and  pictorial.  The  frontispiece,”  Spring 
Blossoms,”  is  not  worthy  of  its  place,  but 
may  be  said  to  be  redeemed  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton  Gibson’s  paper.  He  studies 
“A  Witch-Hazel  Copse  ”  for  us,  and  illustrates 
his  text,  or  has  it  done,  with  great  art.  And 
who  would  not  be  a  cattle-breeder  after  looking 
at  “  Jersey  CJattle  in  America,”  as  here  pictur¬ 
ed  by  the  engraver’s  art,  and  described by 
Hark  Comstock.  There  are  short  stories  and 
other  literary  matters,  including  Dr.  B.  E. 
Martin’s  paper  “Through  London  by  Canal,” 
a  record  of  a  trip  on  Regent’s  Canal ;  and  not 
least,  “Anneke  Jans  Bogardus  and  Her  Farm,” 
by  J.  W.  Gerald,  Es(i.,a  narrative  which  throws 
much  light,  and  rather  from  the  Trinity  side, 
on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  great  weaith  of 
this  religious  corporation. 

The  Century  is  now  happily  synchronous 
with  the  months,  leaving  no  ragged  edges  of 
days  preceding  or  following  their  advent.  Its 
edition  is  enormous,  and  the  popular  war  pa¬ 
pers  have  their  full  share  of  room  and  illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  May  issue.  A  sharp  profile  portrait 
of  Gen.  M’Clellan  forms  a  page  frontispiece, 
and  he  too  joins  The  Century’s  noble  army  of 
war  writers.  As  always,  a  rich  and  varied  ta¬ 
ble  Is  spread. 

The  May  Atlantic  has  among  its  notable 
contents  Mr.  Henry  James’s  review  of  the 
lately  published  Life  of  George  Eliot,  in  which 
he  praises  the  book  and  commends  the  editor, 
Mr.  Cross.  “The  New  Portfolio”  by  Dr. 
Holmes,  relates  some  of  his  medical  recollec¬ 
tions.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  is  to  contribute 
to  the  June  Atlantic  an  article  on  “  Dime  Mu¬ 
seums  from  a  Naturalist’s  Point  of  View.” 

Prof.  John  Tyndall  has  an  interesting  paper 
on  Pasteur’s  “  Researches  in  Germ  Life,”  in  the 
last  Popular  Science  Monthly,  suggested  ap¬ 
parently  by  the  recently  published  biography 
of  this  noted  investigator. 

“Outing”  begins  the  out-of-doors  season 
with  consonant  contents  and  illustrations.  Its 
appearance  is  very  tasteful. 

Three  excellent  magazines — all  of  them  more 
or  less  naturalized  English  publications— come 
to  us  from  the  Messrs.  Cassell,  namely.  The 
Magazine  of  Art,  The  Quiver,  and  Cassell’s 
Family  Magazine.  The  former  has  been  long- 
e.st  before  the  American  public,  and  it  has 
steadily  improved.  Mr.  S.  R.  Koehler  posts 
up  the  American  art  news  for  it  with  judg¬ 
ment  and  industry. 

The  Magazine  of  American  History  has  pa¬ 
pers  on  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  The  Heart  of 
Louisiana,  the  Fallacy  of  1776,  The  Ancient 
Races  of  America,  and  others  of  historical  in¬ 
terest.  The  editor,  however,  calls  particular 
attention  to  that  on  Gen.  Roger  Enos,  A  Lost 
Chapter  of  .\rnold’s  Expedition  to  Canada  in 
177.6.  _ 

Messrs.  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  will 
soon  publish  a  volume  of  the  war  poems  of 
Mrs.  Kate  Brownlee  Sherwood  of  Ohio,  a 
writer  known  throughout  the  Union  for  the 
strength  and  fervor  of  her  patriotic  lyrics. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April  gives  the 
place  of  honor  to  an  article  by  the  venerable 
Prof.  James  D.  Dana,  entitled  “Creation:  or 
the  Biblical  Cosmogony  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Science.”  Kindred  is  the  article  of  Dr.  Heman 
Lincoln  of  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary, 
on  “Science  not  Supreme,  but  Subordinate.” 
“The  Doctrinal  Errors  of  Milton’s  Later  Life,” 
are  well  dealt  with  by  Theodore  W.  Hunt, 
Ph.D.,  of  Princeton.  Prof.  George  F.  Magoun 
of  Iowa  College  takes  for  his  theses  “Are  the 
Natural  and  Sj)iritual  Worlds  one  in  Lfiw  ?  ” 
and  Prof.  S.  I.  Curtiss  of  Chicago  gives 
“Sketches  of  Pentateuch  Criticism.”  The 
subordinate  and  editorial  departments  have 
been  diligently  looked  after,  making  this  a 
good  number. 

REV.  GILES  PARMELEE  HAWLEY. 

This  young  minister  and  profes.sor,  whose 
sudden  death  is  a  great  surpri.se  and  sorrow  to 
his  friends,  was  born  at  Potsdam,  July  13th, 
1848.  He  attended  Middlebury  College  during 
two  years,  but  graduated  at  Union  College, 
Schenecttidy,  in  1871.  He  subsequently  taught 
in  several  places  in  this  State  until  1874.  In 
1874  he  entered  the  middle  class  of  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  graduating  in  1876;  he  was 
ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany  on  Oct, 
15th  of  that  year,  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Saratoga, 
There  he  remained  till  1881,  when  after  a  short 
interval  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.  He  held  that 
position  till  called  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Meta¬ 
physics  and  English  Literature  in  Union  Col¬ 
lege,  made  vacant  by  the  withdrawal  of  Dr. 
George  Alexander  of  this  city.  He  died  at  Al¬ 
bany,  April  23rd,  after  a  short  illness.  His 
death  is  a  great  loss  to  his  classes,  and  to  all 
who  knew  him.  The  secretary  of  his  theolog¬ 
ical  class  speaks  of  him  as  “  a  born  teacher.” 


“OUR  COUNTRY  CHURCHES." 

Dear  Evangelist:  In  your  brief  e<litorial  last 
week  on  “  Our  Country  Churches,”  sugge.sted  by  a 
report  made  to  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson,  which 
showed  a  depletion  in  the  membership  of  the 
churches  notwithstanding  encouraging  additions, 
you  do  well  to  remind  these  “  rural  churches  that 
the  present  is  a  lime  of  exigency  with  them,”  and 
that  “they  need  to  put  forth  special  and  unremit¬ 
ting  effort  to  maintain  and  increase  their  hold 
upon  the  communities  which  now  surround  them.” 

It  reminded  me  of  a  choice  little  volume  in  my 
library  to  which  I  at  once  nderred.  It  is  entitled 
“  The  QoodwiU  Memorial :  or  The  first  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  the  Goodwill  Presbyterian  Church, 
Montgomery,  iyrange  County,  N.  ./.,  t>y  James  Milli¬ 
gan  Dickson."  The  author  of  it  is  now  Rev.  Dr. 
Dickson,  pastor  of  the  Tliirty-fourth-street  Re¬ 
formed  Church  in  this  city.  After  seven  years  of 
incessant  and  successful  labor  as  pastor  of  the 
Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  he  went 
to  Montgomery  “for  rest,”  as •!  recollect  him  to 
have  said  at  the  time.  The  result  was  one  of  the 
most  active  and  successful  pastorates  known  in 
the  Presbytery.  The  historical  discourse,  from 
which  I  am  about  to  <iuote,  was  <lelivere<l  July  •2d, 
1876,  about  six  and  a  half  years  after  he  was  in¬ 
stalled.  “  In  this  state  of  things  your  present  pas¬ 
tor  was  railed.”  .  .  .  “  Your  membership  at  the 
time,  exclusive  of  some  who  had  removed  to  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  to  whom  in  the  course  of  a  few  weoks 
formal  dismission  was  granted,  was  not  above 
ninety-five.”  “During  the  present  pastorate  to 
this  date,  ninety-two  have  been  receivrxl  on  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  faith,  and  sixty  by  letter  from  sis¬ 
ter  churches.  Our  present  membership,  exclusive 
of  those  who  are  probably  permanently  ab.sent,  is 
upward  of  two  hundred.”  “  These  old  fields— the 
rural  districts  of  the  East — need  not  yield,  as  some 
suppose  they  must,  to  foreign  influences  and  to 
those  who  will  submit  the  foundations  laid  by  the 
fathers.  But  their  perpetuity,  as  they  are,  depends 
upon  the  life- power  developer!  from  within  exist¬ 
ing  church  organizations.  As  generation  after 
generation  has  handed  down  what  we  enjoy,  we 
should  transmit  the  inheritance  unimpare<l,  and  if 
possible  enhanced  in  value,  to  those  who  'shall 
succeed  us.  Thus  shall  we  best  proclaim  abroad 
the  honors  of  our  Saviour  God.  Thus  shall  wo 
save  ourselves  and  those  for  whom  God  has  made 
us  responsible.  Save  now,  I  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord ; 
O  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee,  send  now  prosperity ! 
Amen.”  The  Goodwill  Church  is  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  Hudson  Presbytery.  • 


anil 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Washington. — The  address  of  the  Rev.  James 
M.  Ludlow,  D.D.,  will  be  Washington,  Conn.,  from 
now  on  during  the  Summer,  instead  of  Brooklyn. 

Gatlordsville,  Ct. — The  Rev.  G.  Laass  has  re¬ 
moved  from  Stockport  to  Gaylordsville,  Litchfield 
county,  Ct. 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany. — The  Evening  Journal  of  April  27th, 
says :  The  Rev.  Charles  Wood  of  the  Fourth  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  preached  an  eloquent  and  decidedly 
practical  sermon  yesterday  morning  on  the  ideal 
Church,  from  1  Coc.  xiv.  12:  “Seek  that  ye  may 
excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church.”  Before  com¬ 
mencing  his  sermon  Mr.  Wood  spoke  of  the  matter 
of  his  resignation,  and  in  reference  to  the  request 
from  a  largo  majority  of  the  Church  at  the  meeting 
held  last  Monday  evening  that  ho  withdraw  his 
resignation  he  said:  “It  would  bo  an  affectation 
of  an  indifference  that  is  not  felt  wore  I  to  refrain 
this  moi’ning  from  expressing  my  gratification  at 
your  request  for  the  co  ntinuance  of  this  pastorate. 
It  is  even  more  gratifying  than  the  call  you  gave 
more  than  throe  years  ago,  for  the  novelty  is  gone ; 
there  is  no  terra  incognita  now  into  which  your  im¬ 
agination  might  go  up  and  down.  There  is  a  fasci¬ 
nation  about  new  places,  and  new  scenes  and  new 
men,  that  familiarity  destroys.  The  unknown 
has  such  indefinite  possibilities  of  the  pleasurable 
and  the  startling.  After  listening  three  years  and 
six  months  to  one  voice  all  its  inflections  are  known, 
the  man  behind  it  is  measured — horoseope<l.  There 
are  no  longer  anticipations  of  delightful  surprises ; 
his  limitations  are  recognized.  In  the  face  of  all 
this  you  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  urging  me 
to  ri'mainiyour  pastor.  I  have  now  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  My  duty  is  here,  where  my  choice 
would  be,  were  it  permitted  all  possible  fields.” 
“  All  is  well  that  ends  well,”  and  we  are  sure  many 
who  know  the  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Church,  and 
many  of  its  members  will  rejoice  with  that  people 
over  this  most  happy  “  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter.”  The  Journal  adds :  The  following  report  of 
moneys  raised  and  expended  by  the  Church 
during  the  past  year  for  the  objects  named  was 
read  to  the  congregation  :  Home  Missions,  $3,070 ; 
Foreign  Missions,  $2,312 ;  increase  over  last  year, 
$1,264 ;  education,  $1,057 ;  publication,  $'25 ;  church 
erection,  $100 ;  ministerial  relief,  $100 ;  freedmen, 
$100 ;  sustentation,  $25 ;  college  aid,  $75 ;  congrega¬ 
tional  expenses, $9,646 ;  miscellaneous,^!, 960;  Sun¬ 
day-school,  $766 :  total  $19,236. 

Jordan. — It  is  now  four  years  since  this  church 
last  reported  to  The  Evangelist.  During  this  time 
it  has  enjoyed  a  (luiet,  steady,  substantial  prosperi¬ 
ty,  but  among  its  losses  have  been  some  of  its  most 
influential  officers  and  members.  By  death  Elder 
Charles  Kelley,  a  man  qf  rare  gifts  and  graces; 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Greene  of  blessed  memory ;  and  during 
the  last  year  Elder  Silas  Mann,  his  wife,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Stevens,  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  church.  The  three  last  mentioned  had  passeil 
the  point  where  “their  strength  and  labor  is  sor¬ 
row.”  The  present  membership  is  112,  thirty-nine 
having  been  added  during  these  four  years.  The 
Sunday-school  and  prayer-meetings  have  greatly 
increased  in  attendance  and  int<ire8t.  so  that  the 
latter  instead  of  being  dreadful  is  delightful — the 
proverbial  i)au8es  being  o('cupled  with  prayer, 
praise,  and  promise.  The  church  auditorium  has 
just  b(!en  beautified  by  cleansing  and  a  new  carpet. 
Two  years  ago  the  pastor’s  salary  was  vohintarily 
increased,  and  on  his  return  from  his  wedding  trip 
last  September,  his  loving,  generous  peoi)le  gave 
him  and  his  a  reception  gift  of  $100.  During  this 
period  the  (ihurch  has  given  $599  to  the  general 
benevolence ;  it  is  free  from  debt,  dwelling  together 
in  harmony,  “forbearing  one  another  in  love,  en- 
dmvoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace.”  The  prayer  of  the  faithful  is  that 
the  l)le.ssod  Lord  would  visit  us  with  a  p«*ntecostal 
baptism  of  fire. 

Syracuse. — The  Fourth  Church  is  without  a  pas¬ 
tor,  after  having  enjoyed  the  able  and  untiring 
services  of  the  Rev.  Norman  Seaver,  D.D.,  the  last 
eight  years.  On  Sabbath,  April  26th,  he  tendered  his 
resignation,  with  a  view  to  accepting  his  call  to 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Mr.  Seaver  came  from  Brooklyn 
to  Syracuse,  and  has  sustained  the  reputation  of  a 
scholarly  divine  and  an  elo(iuont  pulpit  orator.  He 
leaves  the  Church  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
carries  with  him  the  warm  esteem  not  only  of  his 
own  people,  but  of  the  whole  public.  Rev.  Dr. 
Torrey,  the  venerable  ex-pastor  of  the  Cazenovia 
Church,  supplies  the  still  vacant  pulpit  of  the  First 
Church,  or  did  very  recently.  The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  held  on  Sabbath  afternoon, 
April  26th,  their  la.st  meeting  in  the  hall  on  East 
Genesee  street,  after  occupying  it  ten  years,  and 
now  take  possession  of  their  new  building,  which 
when  completed  will  have  cost  $.50,000,  of  which 
$32,000  have  been  already  subscribed.  This  closing 
meeting  was  devoted  to  reminiscences,  and  was  of 
much  inti'rest. 

,  Waterloo. — TheRev.  W.  S.  Carter,  pastor-elect, 
having  arrived  upon  the  field,  his  people  tendered 
him  a  reception  in  the  church  parlors  on  Monday 
evening,  April  2l8t.  Rooms  and  furniture  had 
been  put  in  order  to  render  tlie  place  home-like  and 
delightful,  and  the  people  old  and  young  sat  down 
to  a  sumptuous  repast  with  their  new  pastor,  and 
began  the  formation  of  what  it  is  hoped  may  prove 
to  be  long- continued  friendships  and  relations  of 
usefulness.  'This  is  an  old,  historic  church,  but 
posse.sses  still  the  vigor  of  yotith.  The  present 
pastorate  opens  well. 

Newfield. — On  Tuesday,  April  28th,  Mr.  Bryce 
N.  Douglas  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Newfield  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Chemung.  Rev.  W.  H.  Tracy  presided 
and  offered  the  ordaining  prayer;  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Spooner,  pastor  of  the 
Lake-street  Church  of  Elmira ;  the  charge  to  the 
pastor  was  given  by  Rev.  C.  C.  (Jarr  of  Horseheads, 
and  the  charge  to  the  people  by  Rev.  D.  D.  Linds- 
ley  of  the  Franklin-street  Church  of  Elmira. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  will  be  the  address  of  Prof. 
John  DeWitt  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary  for 
some  tinie  to  come.  His  correspondents  will 
please  observe  the  change. 

Newark. — The  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
which  Dr.  J.  Clement  Fntnch  is  pastor,  was  reded- 
icated  on  April  20th,  with  a  sermon  by  Dr.  D.  R. 
Frazer  of  the  First  Church.  Other  of  our  Newark 
pastors  took  other  parts  of  the  service,  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  occasion  was  a  very  gratifying  one. 
The  church  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  builders 
much  enlarged  and  every  way  Improved. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Towanda. — Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Stewart’s  people 
arc  planning  to  erect  at  once  an  elegant  chapel 
forty-four  by  seventy-six  feet,  having  a  fine  gothic 
frontage. 

CoHOCTON.-- The  pastor.  Rev.  John  Waugh,  is 
presenting  to  his  p<‘ople,  on  Sunday  evenings,  a 
series  of  discourses  on  the  “Pilgrim’s  Prognsss,” 
illustrated  with  crayon  pictures  by  lo<^al  artists. 

FLORIDA. 

Hawthorne. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  Haw¬ 
thorne  (nine  members — four  males  and  five  females) 
was  organized  April  26th,  1885,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Mitchell  of  Waldo,  Fla.  Seven  were  recelveil  on 
certificate,  two  on  profession ;  one  of  the  latter 
was  baptized.  Dr.  P.  B.  Turpin  and  Prof.  R.  Gar¬ 
vin  were  clecteil  elders.  On  the  next  day  the  tem¬ 
poral  organization  was  effected,  and  the  five  trus¬ 
tees  were  empowered  to  select  a  lot  for  a  church 
building.  The  church  is  to  be  under  the  care  of 
the  Presbytery  of  East  Florida. 

OHIO. 

Urbana. — Rev.  H.  A.  Ketchum  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Urbana,  O.,  on  April 
•28th.  After  four  months’  labor  together,  both 
pastor  and  people  are  much  encouraged. 

MICHIGAN. 

Hillsdale. — The  late  pastor  of  this  Church, Rev. 
James  M.  Barkley,  is  entering  upon  his  new  duties 
as  State  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Asswdation. 

IOWA. 

Davenport. — The  Rev.  N.  Marcellus  Clute,  D.D., 
ha.s  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  Davenport,  la.,  on  account  of  im¬ 
paired  health.  After  a  few  months’  rest  ho  hop«3S 
to  resume  his  ministerial  work.  Correspondents 
will  please  address  him  at  Charles  (Sty,  la. 

Keota.— Iowa  City  Presbytery  installed  the  Rev. 
J.  K.  Alexander  over  the  churches  of  Keota  and 
Lafayette,  and  arranged  for  the  settlement  of  Rev. 
B.  E.  S.  Ely,  Jr.,  over  the  church  of  Washington, 
and  ;^v.  O.  8.  Langfltt  over  the  church  of  West 
Liberty  at  its  April  meeting.  Also  the  Rev,  N.  M. 
Clute,  D.D.,  was  released  from  the  charge  of  the 
First  Church  of  Davenport,  and  Rev.  8.  N.  Bu¬ 
chanan  from  that  of  Montezuma  church. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Hartford. — The  Rev.  William  DeLoss  Love, 
Jr.,  accepts  a  very  hearty  call  to  the  Pearl  street 
Church,  Hartford,  Ct.  The  letter  of  acceptance 
was  read  on  Hunday,  Aprii  11th,  by  Dr.  Biddle 
from  the  pulpit.  Mrs.  Love  is  the  daughter  of  ex- 
Gov.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire. 

Elmira. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  in 
an  <3ame8t  discourse  on  Hunday  evening,  April  26, 
advocated  the  burning,  in  place  of  the  burial,  of 
the  dead.  A  prominent  Methodist  clergyman  in 
the  same  city  also  urged  cremation  in  an  article  in 
the  local  press. 


ILLINOIS. 

Ridgefield. — The  Rev.  E.  Middleton  has  re¬ 
moved  from  Essex,  Iowa,  to  Ridgefield,  McHenry 
county.  Ill. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Christ  Church,  South  Brooklyn,  celebrates  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  organization  May  17th 
and  18th.  A  historical  sermon  will  be  preached 
Sunday  morning,  the  17th,  by  Bev.  Dr.  Canfield, 
ex-rector ;  and  a  reunion  of  past  and  present  mem¬ 
bers  wili  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  18th. 

BAPTIST. 

The  First  Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn  E.  D., 
dedicated  its  new  place  of  worship  (costing  for  land 
and  building  some  $60,000)  on  Lee  avenue  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Keap  street,  on  Thursday  evening  last.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  handsomest  church  built  by  that 
denomination  on  Long  Island.  Its  seating  capacity 
is  easily  660,  but  on  occasion  will  accommodate 
many  more.  Its  Sunday-school  rooms  in  the  base¬ 
ment  seat  about  the  same  number.  For  all  puj> 
poses  for  which  such  edifices  are  used,  sociability 
included,  few  churches  are  as  well  equipped.  The 
Brooklyn  Daily  Times  comments :  The  graceful 
proportions  and  beautiful  eijuipments  of  the  now 
church  suggest  other  reflections  than  those  which, 
are  common  to  such  an  occasion.  Of  all  the  de¬ 
nominations,  which  in  the  reaction  against  the  gor¬ 
geous  ritual  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  followed 
the  Protestant  reformation,  went  to  the  extreme  of 
naked  and  unadorned  simplicity,  none  went  further 
in  this  direction  than  the  Baptist  Church.  In  their 
worship  the  Presbyterians  went  to  the  verge  of 
Puritanic  plainness,  and  they  eschewed  the  aid  of 
instrumental  music  long  after  it  had  been  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  the  Protestant  churches,  but  the 
Presby  terians  retaineil  the  Geneva  gown  as  the  pul¬ 
pit  insignia  of  their  clergy,  and  their  church  edi¬ 
fices  had  a  massive  dignity  that  atoned,  for  the  lack 
of  ornamentation.  But  the  ideal  Baptist  place  of 
worship  was  ithe  plain,  square  meetinghouse,  with 
hard  unyielding  pews,  and  an  air,  inside  and  out, 
as  sharp  and  uncompromising  aq  the  clear  cut  dog- 
m^  of  the  Baptist  creed.  Neither  in  the  vital 
spirit  of  Church  doctrine  nor  in  the  lesser  matter  of 
church  architecture  was  there  any  concession  to 
modern  culture  or  to  the  so-called  “spirit  of  the 
age.”  Dr.  Eddy’s  congregation  have  shown  that 
they  understand  the  distinction  between  the  eternal 
verities,  which  are  not  subject  to  change  by  lapse 
of  time  or  growth  of  culture,  and  those  ndnor  mat¬ 
ters  in  which  advance  may  be  legitimately  made. 
No  one  who  knows  the  spirit  of  the  Church  in 
question  will  suspect  it  of  anything  approach¬ 
ing  latitudinarianism  in  its  faith ;  it  holds  as 
firmly  to  “  the  faith  of  the  fathers”  as  when  it  wor¬ 
shipped  in  its  first  plain  meetinghouse.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  the  force  of  the  arguments  used  by  those  who 
believe  tliat  the  best  there  is  in  architecture,  as  in 
the  other  arts,  is  none  too  good  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  purposes  of  divine  worship,  but  its  advance  in 
this  direction  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  rigid  and 
scrupulous  maintenance  of  the  old  standards  in 
religious  faith  and  Church  discipline.  The  large 
and  beautiful  gothic  windows,  with  their  varim 
flowing  tracory,llght  the  church  most  satisfactorily. 
The  whole  building  is  designed  throughout  in  the 
decorated  or  middle-pointed  era  of  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture,  with  interior  painting  to  correspond,  and 
is  built  of  brick  and  stone.  Mr.  John  Welch  is  the 
architect,  Messis.  W.  &  T.  Lamb  the  masons,  and 
the  carpenter  work  was  finished  by  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Ferguson. 


THB  LATB  BDWIN  8.  SAXTON. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  The  reaper  has  called  for  another 
of  your  correspondents,  an  d  Mr.  Edwin  8.  Saxton,  the 
genial,  alnaost  playful,  and  yet  positive,  almost  dogmat¬ 
ic,  writer  from  Anaheim,  Southern  California,  who  lov¬ 
ed  his  Evangelist  as  be  did  his  children,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  himself,  has  been  taken  from  his  home  below 
to  the  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heav¬ 
ens,  leaving  his  orange  grove  and  olive  trees,  bis  vine¬ 
yard  and  his  orchards,  into  which  ho  had  woven  his 
individuality  until  looking  off  from  his  piazzas  upon 
the  embowering  masses  of  foliage,  one  seemed  to  see 
his  signature  on  every  leaf,  his  profile  among  the 
boughs,  and  his  long  white  locks  in  the  festoons  of  the 
banksia  which  drooped  from  the  eaves  of  porch  and 
dormers.  Yet  ho  went  without  a  sigh  for  these  things. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  with  health  (ailing,  voice  gone, 
and  constitution  undermined,  as  the  results  of  many 
years’  experience  of  Wall  Skroet  life,  through  the  stir¬ 
ring  times  of  the  war  and  subsequent  financial  excite¬ 
ments,  ho  felt  there  was  little  of  life  left  for  him  unless 
some  change  could  be  made,  and  he  resolved  that 
change  should  be  the  realization  of  what  had  been  ra¬ 
ther  a  dream  than  a  hope— that  ho  might  return  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  whore  he  had  spent  several  years  in  the  “Ar¬ 
gonaut”  days,  and  had  learned  to  value  its  climate,  de¬ 
light  in  its  freedom  from  social  trammels — which  al¬ 
ways  annoyed  him— and  put  faith  in  its  sanitary  pow¬ 
ers.  With  him,  well  or  ill,  to  will  was  to  act;  so  with 
little  preparation,  unaccompanied,  and  yet  full  of  faith 
in  his  ability  to  carry  out  his  intentions,  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  to  be  to  build  a  home  for  his  family  in  the 
western  Eden,  he  bid  them  what  they  considered  a 
last  farewell,  and  was  helped  into  the  cars,  to  be  whirl¬ 
ed  across  the  continent  in  as  many  days  as  he  had  be¬ 
fore  been  months  in  making  the  journey.  In  a  few 
weeks  came  back  clieery  words  of  strength  increased, 
voice  regained,  and  health  returning,  land  purchased, 
the  promised  home  for  the  loved  wife  and  daughters 
commenced,  and  directions  given  to  break  up  the  old 
homestead ;  sell  it,  if  possible,  but  in  any  event  come 
to  the  promised  land. 

His  only  son  and  a  son-in-law  visited  him  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring;  found  him  in  the  midst  of  a  hundred-acre 
farm  with  not  a  visible  thing  upon  it  but  a  small  house 
intended  for  a  wing  to  a  larger  one,  a  few  great  aloes 
at  corners  of  what  was  intended  to  be  a  flower  garden 
in  the  future,  and  some  slips  of  various  plants  almost 
too  small  to  be  observed.  In  answer  to  Where  are  the 
orchards  and  vineyards  ?  “  Why  I  there  is  my  vineyard 
of  fifty  acres  of  raisin  grapes.  The  rabbits  have  eaten 
off  every  shoot,  leaf,  and  bud ;  but  never  mind  I  *  Nil 
desperandum  ’  is  my  motto.  I’ll  do  better  next  year,” 
and  with  cane  discarded  and  hoe  in  band,  he  stood 
with  his  long  white  beard  blown  by  the  breeze  from  the 
Pacific,  with  the  pioneer  spirit  of  a  boy  of  eighteen. 

And  now  after  thirteen  years,  with  hopes  realized,  tiie 
Eden  anticipated  fully  accomplishtnl,  orange  trees  gold¬ 
en  with  fruit,  thousands  of  thrifty  vines  and  hundreds 
of  blooming  shrubs,  bushes,  and  twining  plants,  the 
air  alive  with  birds  and  musical  with  the  song  of  mead¬ 
ow  lark  and  mocking-bird,  the  humming  of  bees  and 
the  monotone  of  the  wind  gently  moving  a  million 
leaves,  why  does  he  pass  away,  with  no  regrets,  no 
longing  to  remain  and  enjoy  all  this  ?  Jesus  said  “  I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  lor  you,  and  if  I  go  ...  I  will 
bring  you  unto  Myself,  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may 
be  also.”  Four  years  ago,  at  His  summons,  the  eldest 
daughter,  the  song-bird  of  the  family,  entered  that 
place  prepared  above.  Two  years  later  again  His  mes¬ 
senger  came  and  called  away  the  beloved  wile,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  mansions  above.  The  silver  cord  was 
loosed,  the  golden  bowl  broken.  The  good  old  man 
was  alone  in  bis  Eden.  He  would  not  leave  it.  Hia 
children  desired  him  to  make  bis  home  with  them,  but 
no— he  hovered  about  the  spot  made  sacred  by  its  asso¬ 
ciations,  but  his  heart  was  not  here,  and  gradually  fail¬ 
ing,  he  went  his  round  of  duties- visiting  his  children, 
performing  all  the  requirements  of  his  faith,  punctual 
in  attendance  at  church  when  health  permitted,  show¬ 
ing  a  quiet  interest  in  all  about  him,  but  with  eyes  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  great  beyond,  and  then— be  was  not,  for 
Ood  took  him. 

We  met  at  his  funeral,  and  carried  by  son,  sons-in- 
law,  and  grandsons,  bis  body  was  borne  from  the  house 
and  to  the  grave.  Nature  had  provided  flowers ;  great 
festoons  of  white  roses  bung  from  the  porch,  branches 
of  banksia  waved  theuiselves  into  weeping  masses  over 
the  doorway,  and  callas  lifted  their  cup  of  blessing  to 
the  hand  that  had  watered  them,  but  which  should 
know  them  no  more  forever;  and  so  we  took  him  be¬ 
yond  the  little  church  he  had  helped  to  build;  with  its 
modest  spire  showing  above  the  avenue  of  cypress  his 
hand  had  planted,  and  so  we  laid  the  body  in  the  silent 
home,  while  his  spirit,  gone  before,  stands  with  the 
loved  ones  in  the  presence  of  his  Saviour. 

These  linen  written  by  him  were  found  among  bis 
papers: 

“Amid  the  active  scenes  of  life. 

Its  ceaseless  babble,  noise,  and  strife. 

My  thoughts  still  turn  from  Earth  afar. 
Directed  by  that  eastern  star. 

Pointing  to  Jesus  as  my  hope. 

Lilting  my  drooping  spirit  up, 

Bidding  me  look  on  gold  as  dross. 

The  gain  of  worlds  as  only  loss. 

If  out  of  Him  whose  love  divine 
Encircles  this  poor  soul  of  mine.” 

Filius. 


CoBNELL— On  April  32d,  1885,  at  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
Dr.  Oeobob  Cornell,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  Dr. 
Cornell  was  for  many  years  an  Elder  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  and  formerly  resided  at  Rensselaerifie, 
N.  Y. 

RAFrENSPEBOEB— At  Munoy,  Pa.,  Friday  morning, 
May  1st,  1885,  after  an  illness  of  fifteen  weeks,  the  Rev. 
Edwin  Bowman  Raffenspeboeb,  D.D.,  aged  61  years. 
His  remains  were  taken  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  (or  burial. 
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PRESBYTERY  MEETINGS. 

Lono  Ibland  Pbesbttbst.— The  last  meeting  of  this 
body  was  opened  by  the  moderator,  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Newman,  with  a  sermon  of  remarkable  excellence  on 
the  reasons  for  glorying  in  the  Cross  of  Christ.  By 
special  appointment,  the  Rev.  Walter  Condict  preached 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (April  22),  on  Religion 
in  Business.  His  sermon  was  earnest  and  popular. 
The  devotional  services  the  next  morning  were  led  by 
the  Ruling  Elders,  and  were  signally  enjoyable.  In  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  a  large  congregation  gave 
close  attention  to  brief  addresses  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Finch,  Camp,  Whitaker,  and  Holmes,  on  specillc  de¬ 
partments  of  Christian  activity.  The  afternoon  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Sabbath-senool  Institute,  in  which 
valuable  and  practical  instruction  had  been  given  by 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Stokes,  Littell,  Finch,  and  others. 
The  reports  from  the  churches  showed  a  year  of  un¬ 
usual  prosperity,  both  financial  and  spiritual.  Apart 
from  a  legacy  in  the  previous  year,  there  was  an  ad¬ 
vance  along  the  whole  line  of  contributions.  There 
was  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  the  com¬ 
municants  and  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
Sabbath-school  teachers  and  pupils.  More  infants 
were  baptized  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  nearly 
five  times  as  many  adults  as  in  that  year.  The  church¬ 
es  of  Shelter  Island,  Greenport,  and  Moriches  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fruitful. 

The  overtures  on  the  Book  of  Discipline  were  well 
considered  and  called  forth  lively  debates.  Numbers 
1,  2,  3,  6, 6,  were  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  num¬ 
bers  4  and  7  in  the  negative. 

The  Presbytery  deems  Judicial  Commissions  a  neces¬ 
sity ;  but  voted  unanimously  or  nearly  so  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  on  the  present  “  overture  as  a  whole.”  The  vote 
was  unanimous  in  the  affirmative  on  both  the  over¬ 
tures  for  reduced  representation. 

The  Rev.  Hamilton  B.  Holmes  of  Meriches,  and  El¬ 
der  Henry  P.  Terry,  M.D.,  of  Cutchogue  were  elected 
primary  commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
ffie  Rev.  James  B.  Finch  of  Amagansett.  and  Elder 
Henry  Huntting  of  Southold,  alternates.  The  election 
was  unanimous  in  each  case. 

The  Rev.  Allen  P.  Bissell,  D.D.,  was  admitted  to 
membership  upon  certificate  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Cincinnati.  He  is  making  full  proof  of  bis  ministry  on 
Shelter  Island.  The  Rev.  Edward  H.  Camp  of  the 
Newark  Presbytery  accepted  an  invitation  to  act  as  a 
corresponding  member.  He  is  well  supplying  Sag 
Harbor. 

The  churches  were  generally  represented  by  ruling 
elders,  and  all  the  ministers  were  present  except  those 
who  are  aged  and  infirm,  having  filled  each  bis  three 
score  years  and  ten  or  more.  These  sent  good  reasons 
for  ateence  and  fraternal  salutations,  to  which  warm 
responses  were  given.  The  Rev.  Drs.  Whitaker  and 
Rewe  and  Elder  Dennis  K.  Halsey  were  sent  to  make 
known  face  to  face  to  the  Rev.  James  T.  Hamlin,  the 
pastor-emeritus  of  Mattituck,  the  Presbytery’s  love  and 
nigh  regard  for  him.  This  committee,  having  been 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamlin,  tenderly 
performed  the  duty  intrusted  to  them. 

Ttie  next  stated  meeting  will  be  in  Moriches,  Sept. 
23d,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bissell  will  be  the  special  preacher. 

The  Pbesbvteby  of  North  Riveb  h61d  its  semi-an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  the  Church  of  Lloyd,  Highland,  Ulster 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  21,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  retiring  Moderator  (Bev.  George  B.  Ferguson  of 
Wellington,  fitouth  Africa),  was  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  Bev.  John  Macnaugbtan  (the  Stated  Clerk),  from 
Deut.  xxxiii.  27;  “Underneath  are  the  everlasting 
arms.”  Bev.  Augustus  B.  Prichanl  was  elected  mod¬ 
erator,  and  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Clark  temporary  clerk. 
The  Narrative,  which  was  presented  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Sav¬ 
age,  consisted  of  an  ungarnished  presentation  of  the 
facte  gleaned  in  answer  to  questions  sent  to  each  of  the 
churches  of  Presbytery.  The  reports  from  the  churches 
and  ministers  without  charge  indicated  altogether  an 
encouraging  state  of  religion  within  our  bounds.  While 
only  one  or  two  of  the  churches  reported  any  special 
interest,  several  showed  considerable  aoiessions.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Systematic  Beneficence, 
containing  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  gifts  per  capita 
of  the  membership  in  each  of  our  churches,  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Lo<;kwood,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  for  circulation  throughout  the  Presbytery.  The 
suggestion  to  consolidate  the  missionary  periodicals  of 
the  Boards,  was  approved.  Steps  were  talren  initiatory 
to  the  appointment  of  additional  Standing  Committees, 
to  correspond  with  each  of  the  Boards  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  of  Milton  was  recommended  to  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  for  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  to  supplement  the  salary  of  the  Rev. 
William  G.  Weslervelt,  who  was  appointed  stated  sup¬ 
ply  of  that  church.  Commissioners  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  were  elected  as  follows :  Primates— Revs.  Irving 
Magee,  D.D.,  and  Augustus  B.  Prichard,  and  Elders 
John  Schoonmaker  and  Edwin  B.  Husted ;  alternates — 
Revs.  David  J.  Atwater  and  William  B.  Darrach.  and 
Elders  Joseph  M.  Badeau  and  John  Dales. 

The  Pbesbytebt  of  Chemuno  met  in  the  Lake-street 
Church,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  on  April  20th,  at  7  o’clock  P.  M., 
and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Bev.  Isaac  Jennings 
Jr.  from  1  Tiro.  iii.  1.  Rev.  William  H.  Tracy  was  cho¬ 
sen  moderator.  On  the  21st  Messrs.  Bryte  K.  Douglas, 
John  C.  Meade,  and  George  V.  Beichef  were  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  three 
young  brethren  occupied  ten  minutes  each  in  present¬ 
ing  their  popular  sermons,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Meigs  and 
Tracy  gave  ten-minute  addresses  on  Temperance.  On 
the  2^  Mr.  James  B.  Robinson  was  received  as- a  licen¬ 
tiate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Cayuga,  and  ordained  as 
an  evangelist.  Sermon  by  Bev.  C.  C.  Carr;  constitu¬ 
tional  questions  by  the  moderator;  prayer  of  ordina¬ 
tion  by  Bev.  Issac  Jennings  Jr. ;  chaigo  by  Dr.  A.  W. 
Cowles.  Mr.  Robinson  supplies  the  church  of  South- 
port  in  the  morning,  and  the  Magee-street  Chapel,  El¬ 
mira,  in  the  evening,  each  Sabbath.  Most  of  the  church¬ 
es  reported  progress.  In  the  Lake-street  Church  a  pre¬ 
cious  revival  has  been  enjoyed,  and  as  the  first-fruits, 
on  April  5th  fifty-four  united  with  the  church  on  pro¬ 
fession.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  on  April  28th,  tiie 
Presbytery  ordained  Mr.  Bryce  K.  Douglas,  and  in¬ 
stalled  him  pastor  of  the  church  of  Newfleld.  Sermon 
by  Bev.  Arthur  W.  Spooner;  Bev.  William  H.  Tracy 
presided,  and  offered  the  ordaining  and  installing  pray¬ 
er;  charge  to  the  pastor  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Carr,  and  to  the 
people  by  Bev.  D.  D.  Lindsley ;  benediction  by  the  pas¬ 
tor.  On  April  2l8t  the  Presbytery  adofited  by  a  rising 
vote  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  so-called  “  Freedom 
of  Worship  Bill,”  and  sent  an  engrossed  copy  Of  their 
action  to  the  Members  of  the  Assembly  from  Chemung, 
Schuyler,  and  Yates  counties— the  territory  within  the 
bounds  of  this  body.  Twenty  elders  were  present,  and 
all  the  ministers  in  active  service.  Mr.  Geo.  A.  White, 
a  member  of  the  Lake-street  Church,  was  taken  under 
the  care  of  the  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  min¬ 
istry.  A  very  bu^  but  very  iuteresting  session  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  closed  on  Wednesday,  April  22.  s.  c. 

Niaoaba  Pbesbttery.— Meeting  in  Medina,  N.  Y., 
this  body  did  a  large  amount  of  business,  with  more 
than  usual  expedition.  Rev.  C.  8.  Stowitts  preacheil. 
and  was  succeeded  bv  Rev.  Robert  Norton  as  modera¬ 
tor.  Rev.  Orson  L.  White  was  chosen  temporary  clerk. 
Lowell  C.  Smith  of  Albion,  a  student  in  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Bemlnary,  was  received  to  the  care  of  Presbyte¬ 
ry  ;  also  Jay  T.  Badgley  of  Youngstown.  Rev.  Edgar  P. 
Salmon  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  and 
Rev.  W.  A.  Beecher  from  that  of  Binghamton.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  instal  the  former  over  the  church  at 
Knowlesville,  and  the  latter  over  the  church  at  Barrc 
Centre.  Rev.  W.  G.  Hubbard  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Lyons.  Rev.  William  C.  Macbeth  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon.  Special 
action  was  taken  in  behalf  of  work  among  the  Freed- 
men.  A  Committee  was  appointed  on  Temperance,  and 
it  was  decided  that  our  Presbyterial  colporteur  supply 
the  need  of  a  8yno<llcal  evangelist  in  our  region.  Mis¬ 
sionary  aid  was  asked  of  the  Board  for  Mapleton  and 
Barre  Centre.  The  secretary  reported  that  tne  Ladies’ 
Missionary  8ocietie8  bad  raised  $1700  during  the  year. 
A  communication  regarding  the  establishment  of  a 
monthly  magazine  to  embrace  the  matter  now  circulat¬ 
ed  in  other  publications,  was  considered  favorably. 
The  following  persons  were  elected  commissioners  to 
the  General  Assembly :  Principals— Rev.  Robert  Norton 
and  Elder  Allen  W.  Leonard ;  alternates— Rev.  N.  Fos¬ 
ter  Brown  and  Elder  Ransom  Hoag.  The  devotional 
spirit  of  the  meeting  was  good,  and  fervent  prayers 
were  offered  for  the  recovery  of  a  beloved  brother.  Rev. 
M.  D.  Babcock,  and  also  for  a  son  of  Rev.  L.  P.  Rogers, 
now  interrupt^  in  bis  studies  by  weakness  of  eyes. 
Niagara  Falls  was  named  as  the  place  for  the  next 
stated  meeting.  e.  p.  x. 

The  Pbesbytebt  of  Cedab  Rapids  met  in  Atkins, 
Iowa,  April  28,  29.  Rev.  George  R.  Carroll  was  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  Presbyterv  of  Council  Bluffs,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  his  installation  at  Wyoming,  June 
3.  The  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  John  Hc^  and 
the  8econd  Church  of  Cedar  Rapids  was  dissolved. 
Bev.  A.  M.  Tanner  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Louisville,  and  Bev.  J.  H.  Cooper  to  the  Presbytery  of 
East  Florida.  (Commissioners  to  General  Assembly: 
Principals — Revs.  Alexander  8.  Marshall  and  Joseph 
D.  Burrell,  and  Elders  George  W.  Wynn  and  Robert 
8myth;  alternates- Revs.  Prof.  W.  W.  Gist  and  E.  B. 
Miner,  and  Elders  A.  M.  Loomis  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Ely. 
Overtures  on  representation  negatived ;  that  on  Judi¬ 
cial  (kimmissions  approved.  s.  c. 

The  Pbesbyteby  of  Milwaukee  met  at  Cedar  Grove, 
n!..  on  Tuesday  evening.  April  2lBt,  and  was  opened 
with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  A.  K.  Strong  of  Waukesha  from 
Acts  t.  8,  after  which  Presbytery  engaged  in  a  commun¬ 
ion  service,  with  the  long  tables  and  addresses  peculiar 
to  the  Scotch  and  Holland  Presbyterians.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  at  Cedar  Grove  is  composed  almost  whollv  of  Hol¬ 
landers,  and  the  services  are  conducted  in  the  Dutch 
language,  as  in  the  Netherlands  of  Europe.  Elder 
Robert  Menzies  was  elected  moderator,  and  presided 
with  great  fairness  and  dignity  throughout  the  meet¬ 
ings.  Rev.  John  Tenney  was  received  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Mankato.  Mr.  David  T.  Kennedy  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Theological  Seminary  wds  examined  and  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  Mr.  Dries  Mouw  was  taken 
under  care  of  the  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  licen¬ 
sure,  and  given  permission  to  conduct  public  services 
in  the  church  at  Alto  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
byteiy.  A  suitable  memorial  was  prepared  on  the  death 
of  Rev.  George  W.  Elliott,  who  died  last  iVinier  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  fol- 
lowing^are  the  commissioners  to  the  Assembly :  Princi¬ 
pals — Rev.  A.  A.  Kiehle  and  Elder  E.  R.  Paine ;  alter¬ 
nates— Rev.  A.  K.  Strong  and  Elder  J.  R.  Seville.  Rev. 
S.  D.  Cbidester  accepted  a  call  to  Grace  Church,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  the  arrangements  were  made  for  bis  in¬ 
stallation  on  May  14th.  The  reports  on  the  work  of  the 
church  and  the  Sabbath-school  were  encouraging,  and 
the  outlook  is  hopeful. 

The  nusBTTEBY  OP  West  Viboinia  met  at  Cbarles- 
um,  W.  Va.,  on  Friday,  April  24.  Loyal  Young.  D.D., 
was  chosen  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reed  of  Fair¬ 
mont  was  elected  Stated  Clerk  and  Treasurer.  Rev.  J. 
H.  Baird  was  received  from  Philadelphia  Central,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  his  installation  over  the 
Clarksburg  and  Gnatty  Creek  Churches.  Rev.  J.  G. 
Hamner  was  requested  and  appointed  to  act  as  Evan¬ 
gelist  in  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  as  he  had  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Loyal  Young,  D.D.,  and  Elder  S.  T.  Stapleton 
were  chosen  commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly. 
On  the  evening  of  April  26tb,  Rev.  F.  J.  Stanley  was  in- 
stalle<l  pastor  of  the  Kanawha  Church.  Rev.  Quillen 
Young  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Northern 
Pacific.  Oarksburg  was  appointed  the  place  of  the 
next  stated  meeting,  on  the  fourth  Tue^ay  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 


The  Pbesbyteby  of  Washimotoh  met  at  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  April  29.  Commissioners  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  were  chosen  as  follows :  Revs.  James  I.  Brownson, 
D.D.,  and  Joseph  8.  Pomeroy,  with  Elders  Andrew  S. 
Eagleson  and  A.  B.  Jacob. 

Alton  Pbesbyteby  was  handsomely  entertained  at 
Hillsboro.  Its  Assembly  Commissioners  are  Revs.  S. 

B.  Taggart  and  R.  G.  Ross,  and  Elders  Prof.  R.  B.  Min¬ 
ton  and  T.  L.  Fansler. 

Iowa  City  Pbesbyteby  has  commissioned  Revs. 
John  L.  Martyn  and  A.  C.  Brown,  and  Elders  J.  W. 
Lee  and  L.  W.  Wilson. 

Nobth  Texas  Pbesbyteby,  after  a  powerful  sermon 
by  Rev.  H.  S.  Little,  and  choosing  Rev.  H.  M.  Whaling 
moderator,  answered  the  overtures  in  reference  to  the 
Book  of  Discipline  in  the  negative,  except  the  last; 
and  those  relative  to  reduction  of  representation  in  the 
Assembly,  in  the  affirmative.  Bev.  J.  Bice  Bowman, 
D.D.,  and  Elder  A.  G.  Connor  were  elected  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  Assembly,  and  C.  H.  Johnston  and  Dr. 
W.  (}.  Hayes,  respectively,  alternates. 

The  Pbesbyteby  of  Omaha.  —This  body  met  at  Te- 
kamah  April  21,  1885.  The  Rev.  Colbert  M.  Des  Islets 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Hastings,  and  the 
Rev.  Palmer  8.  Hulbert  to  the  Essex  North  Congrega¬ 
tional  Association  of  Massachusetts.  Bev.  Simeon  S. 
Haines  was  received  from  the  Northern  Association, 
Kansas;  Rev.  Samuel  McC'elland  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Fort  Dodge,  and  Bev.  Fred  H.  W.  Bruechert  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Kearney.  Rev.  Francis  S.  Blayney  of 
Omaha  was  cnosen  ministerial  (Commissioner  to  the  As¬ 
sembly,  and  Bev.  John  W.  Little  alternate.  Elder  C.  D. 
Hotchkiss  of  Lyons  was  chosen  lay  Commissioner,  and 
Elder  John  McKuhn  of  Omaha  alternate.  The  over¬ 
tures  on  Reduced  Representation  were  answered  in 
the  negative.  The  seven  overtures  on  the  Revised 
Book  of  Discipline  were  answered,  with  the  exception 
of  No.  5,  in  the  affirmative.  The  overtures  on  Judicial 
Commissions  were  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Pres¬ 
bytery  voted  not  to  overture  the  General  Assembly  to 
send  down  overtures  to  the  Presbyteries  in  relation  to 
the  Directory  for  Worshk).  Columbus  was  appointed 
as  the  place  for  stated  Fall  meeting.  Presbytery  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  in  the  Southwest  Church  of  Omaha 
July  2l8t  at  half-past  seven  P.  M.  j.  A.  hood,  s.  c. 

The  Pbesbyteby  of  Centkal  Dakota  met  at  Flan- 
drau  April  24th,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Bev. 
A.  8.  Foster.  The  Bev.  Robert  Ennis  was  chosen  mod¬ 
erator,  and  Revs.  J.  B.  Currens  and  Thomas  McNinch 
clerks.  Rev.  A.  S.  Elliott  was  received  from  the  Pres- 
byte^  of  Kittanning,  and  licentiate  W.  T.  Doggett  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Whitewater.  Bov.  W.  L.  Alexander 
was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Clairsville.  Li¬ 
centiate  W.  N.  Hindman  was  received.  The  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society  met  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
This  Society  was  commended.  They  reported  contri¬ 
butions  of  $101  to  Foreign  Missions  and  $25  to  Home 
Missions.  The  net  gain  in  members  of  our  several 
churches  was  100 ;  gain  in  Sunday-school  membership, 
447 ;  gain  in  contributions  to  Boards,  from  19  per  cent, 
to  Foreign  Missions  to  540  per  cent,  to  Freedmen ;  gain 
in  congregational  expenses,  42  per  cent.  The  overtures 
on  Book  of  Discipline  were  all  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive;  on  Judicial  Commissions  and  Reduced  Represen¬ 
tation,  in  the  negative.  The  Rev.  A.  S.  Foster  and  El¬ 
der  Josiah  Grant  were  chosen  Commissioners  to  the 
(leneral  Assembly,  with  Rev.  J.  B.  Currens  and  Elder 

C.  G.  Clark  alternates.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet 
in  Blunt  May  7th  at  7 :  30  P.  M. 

The  Pbesbyteby  of  Dakota  being  in  session  in 
Flandrau  at  the  same  time  us  the  above,  a  union  com¬ 
munion  service  was  attended  by  both  Presbyteries. 
Here  around  the  table  of  the  Lord,  Indians  and  whites 
gathered  in  remembrance  of  Him.  (It  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  Presbytery  of  Dakota  has  no  geograph¬ 
ical  limits,  being  composed  of  all  the  ministers  and 
churches  of  the  Presbyterian  order  in  Dakota  and  Mon¬ 
tana.  Hence  two  Presbyteries  met  in  the  same  town  at 
the  same  time.)  The  service  was  conducted  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Dakota,  one  minister  and  tw’O  eiders  from  each 
Presbytery  officiating.  It  was  a  scene  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  Tears  would  come  to  eyes  unused  to  weep¬ 
ing  as  the  thought  of  what  God  had  wrought  tor  the 
Dakotas  and  for  us  came  home  to  mind  and  heart  as 
never  before.  The  reports  given  of  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
dian  women  put  to  the  blush  not  only  our  women,  but 
our  men  as  well.  The  women  of  Dakota  reported  $290 
contributed  to  Foreign  Missions.  The  women  of  (Cen¬ 
tral  Dakota  Presbyteiw  reported  $12G  to  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  The  Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota  gave 
in  all  $192  to  Foreign  Missions.  The  Indian  Presby¬ 
tery,  with  about  the  same  membership,  gave  over  $700 
for  Foreign  Missions.  Well  may  we  sit  at  the  feet  of 
the  Dakotas  and  learn  of  Him  who  has  said  “  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture.” 

Hiqhland  Pbesbyteby  has  designated  Rev.  Samuel 
F.  Farmer,  D.D.,  of  Willis,  and  Elder  Covert  of  .\tchi- 
son.  Commissioners  to  the  Assembly. 

Topeka  Pbesbyteby  has  chosen  the  following  Com¬ 
missioners  to  tile  Assembly:  Principals— Revs.  J.  N. 
Rankin  and  A.  Carroll,  and  Elders  J.  D.  Husted  and  It. 
.1,  Henry;  alternates — Revs.  William  M.  Howell  and  F. 
P.  Berry,  and  Elders  P.  M.  Schutt  and  J.  F.  True. 

Mankato  Pbesbyteby  has  chosen  to  the  Assembly : 
Principals — Rev.  Charles  Thayer  and  Elder  C.  B.  Miner; 
alternates — Rev.  John  L.  Gage  and  Elder  A.  B.  Moore. 

The  Pbesbyteby  ofObeoon  met  at  Ashland,  South¬ 
ern  Oregon,  April  14th,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  Rev.  E.  B.  Murgatroyd.  Rev.  D.  O.  Ghormley  was 
elected  moderator,  and  Rev.  E.  R.  Murgatroyd  tempo¬ 
rary  clerk.  Rev.  W.  D.  McFarland  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore.  Letters  of  dismission 
were  granted  Revs.  I.  H.  Condit  and  Siimuei  Pettigrew. 
The  usual  routine  of  business  was  transacted  with 
promptness  and  dispatch.  As  had  been  planned.  Rev. 

D.  O.  Ghormley  was  made  chairman  of  the  Home  Mis¬ 

sion  Committee,  and  the  Committee  increased  to  five 
memliers.  D  was  a  question  in  the  minds  of  .some 
whether  this  Committee  should  be  made  up  entirely  of 
representatives  from  churches  that  asked  the  iargest 
amounts  from  the  Board  of  Homo  Missions.  The 
church  of  which  the  chairman  is  pastor  ask  $700  of 
the  Board,  and  promise  to  raise  $5(X);  others  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  Board  is  drawn  upon  too  heav¬ 
ily  to  aid  churches  in  the  populous  and  wealthy  cen¬ 
tres  of  the  Presbytery.  More  can  be,  and  should  bti, 
raised  on  the  fields.  Large  acce.ssions  to  the  churches 
wore  reported,  and  the  year  has  been  one  of  especial 
spiritual  prosperity.  Tlie  Overtures  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  were  all  considered,  fuliy  discussed,  and  an¬ 
swered,  some  in  the  affirmative  and  some  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Bev.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  .J.  V.  Milli¬ 
gan  were  elected  commissioners  to  the  Assembly.  It 
was  deemed  judicious  not  to  elect  any  elders  this  year. 
The  sessions  of  the  Presbytery  were  marked  by  deep 
and  earnest  interest, and  the  reports  from  the  churches 
filled  all  hearts  with  joy  and  praise  to  Almighty  God 
for  His  wonderful  gifts  to  His  people.  Rev.  J.  R. 
Laughlin  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate 
of  St.  Juba's  Pn^sbyterian  Church,  Portland,  Oregon. 
He  is  to  be  installed  May  19tb.  The  Rev.  B.  W.  Hill, 
Synodical  missionary,  has  been  Vigorously  and  vigi¬ 
lantly  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  Church  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  and  he  has  accomplished 
much  in  strengthening  feeble  churches  and  organiz¬ 
ing  new  churche.s.  The  church  and  peoido  of  Ash¬ 
land  were  unbounded  in  their  hospitelitv  and  kindness, 
and  all  felt  “  it  was  good  to  be  there.”  The  outlook  for 
Presbyterianism  in  Oregon  is  hopeful.  The  fields  are 
white  bi  the  harvest  ;  tlie  laborers  are  few.  Are  there 
not  those  who  are  willing  to  come  to  this  land  of  fruit 
and  flowers  ?  No  better  country,  no  more  delightful 
climate,  under  the  sun.  The  demand  is  for  good  work¬ 
ers,  willing  workers,  hard  workers.  Who  will  come  ? 
Write  to  Bev.  R.  W.  Hill,  Salem,  Oregon.  t. 

The  Pbesbyteby  of  Columbia. — This  Presbytery  met 
at  Valatio,  N.  Y.,  April  28lh.  Bev.  R.  H.  Wilkinson  wa.s 
chosen  moderator,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Kelley  clerk.  The 
petition  f'  the  Congregational  church  at  Austerlitz  was 
re«'eivea  ud  a  committee  appointed  to  receive  and  or¬ 
ganize  the  church  on  a  Presbyterial  basis.  The  com¬ 
missioners  to  the  General  A.ssembly  are  as  follows: 
Principals — Rev.  George  C.  Yeisley  and  Elder  Watson 
Palmer;  alternates — Bev.  William  8.  Long  and  Elder 
Abram  Harder.  Tlie  Overtures  on  the  Revised  Book 
of  Discipline  were  answered  as  follows :  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  6, 
and  7  in  the  affirmative,  and  1  and  4  in  the  negative; 
that  on  Judicial  Commissions  in  the  affirmative;  on 
Reduced  Repre.sentation— No.  1  in  the  affirmative.  No. 
2  in  the  negative.  The  narrative  called  for  hearty 
thanksgiving  to  God,  and  presented  cheering  incite¬ 
ments  to  yet  greater  devotion.  Arrangements  wore 
made  for  the  ordination  of  Frederick  G.  Coan  in  Hud¬ 
son  at  4  P.  M.  on  June  30th.  \  popular  meeting  was 
held  Wednesday  evening,  when  the  following  topics 
were  discussed  :  Christian  Giving,  by  Bev.  B.  Parsons ; 
The  Christian  Sabbath,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Howard ;  Amuse¬ 
ments,  by  Rev.  George  C.  Yeisly ;  The  Sabbath -school— 
Defects  and  their  Remedies,  by  Bev.  Edward  Stratton. 


MRS.  BETSEY  M.  PHILLIPS. 

Mrs.  Phillips  entered  into  rest  at  Coventry,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  morning  of  April  25th,  1885.  She  was  the  widow  of 
the  late  Gilbert  D.  Phillips,  one  of  the  most  honored  of 
all  the  older  residents  of  Chenango  county.  In  him 
the  community  recognized  not  only  a  man  of  strict 
moral  integrity,  but  a  consistent  follower  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  di^  Dec.  18, 1872,  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
Christian  faith,  his  widow  surviving  him  twelve  years. 

Mrs.  Phillips  was  born  in  Greenville,  Greene  county, 
N.  Y.,  March  10,  1797,  in  which  place  she  was  married 
Oct.  2,  1817.  Two  or  three  years  after  that  event  she 
removed  with  her  husband  to  Coventry,  N.  Y.,  where 
the  greater  portion  of  her  life  was  spent.  In  these 
years  her  cup  has  been  a  mingled  one.  She  has  been 
the  happy  mother  of  five  children.  One  of  them  died 
in  infancy,  and  another,  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Phillips,  died  af¬ 
ter  living  over  sixty  years  an  honored  and  useful  life. 
The  others  are  heads  of  families,  all  of  them  professing 
Christians,  taking  an  influential  position  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  localities  where  they  reside.  In  every  position  of 
life  that  she  has  been  called  to  fill,  she  has  acted  well 
her  part.  Of  a  retiring  and  domestic  nature,  she  has 
always  gathered  around  her  a  circle  of  warm  and  tried 
friends.  For  over  sixty  years  she  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and  by  the  grace  of 
God  she  has  been  enabled  to  fill  out  a  life  of  more  than 
fourscore  years  with  usefulness,  having  finished  the 
work  given  her  to  do.  Ripe  in  years,  ri^  in  Christian 
graces,  she  entered  the  dark  valley  encouraged  by  the 
promises  of  God  and  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality. 
“  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His 
saints.”  Who  would  live  alway  from  his  God  ? 

o.  M.  J. 


Notices. 


The  Twentieth  Annivennry  of  the  National  Tem¬ 
perance  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  12th, 
In  the  Broadway  Tabernacle.  Addresses  will  be  delivered 
by  Revs.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  Daniel  Dorchester  of  Natick, 
Mass.,  and  C.  H.  Mead  of  Hornellsvllle,  N.  Y. ;  and  Mr  Ira 
D.  Sankey  will  sing.  The  public  are  cordially  Invited  to 
attend. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  Lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  Scotch  Church,  on  Monday,  May  11th,  at  3 
p.  M.  8.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  will  hold  an  adjourned 
meeting  at  (V>nneautyille  on  Thursday.  May  14,  at  2  P.  M. 
It  Is  exiiected  that  Kev.  R.  R.  Moore  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Steubenville  will  be  received  at  this  meeting  at  a  member 
of  Erie  Presbytery,  and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  In 
Conneautvllle.  8.  J.  M.  EATUN,  Stated  (herk. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  nr  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  In  pursuance  of  requirement 
duly  declared,  will  meet  In  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  ’Thursday,  May  2l8t,  188S,  at  11  A.  H., 
and  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Moderator  of  the 
last  Assembly,  the  Rev.  George  P.  Hays,  D.D.  The  under¬ 
signed,  sitting  as  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Commis¬ 
sions,  will  receive  the  credentials  of  Commissioners  at  the 
said  church  at  8.30  A.  M.  on  the  day  of  meeting. 

WILLIAM  H.  ROBERTS,  Stated  Clerk. 

WILLI.AM  E.  MOORE,  Permanent  Clerk. 

TO  STATED  CLEBKS  OF  PBESBYTEBIES  AND  SYNODS. 

The  General  Assembly  has  ordered  that  all  Overtures  and 
other  papers  relating  to  Its  business  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Stated  Clerk. 

RAILROAD  K.ATES. 

Commissioners  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Stated  Clerk  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  1885. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  RAILROAD  FARE. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  .Ar¬ 
rangements,  the  Stated  Clerk  hereby  gives  notice  of  the 
Reduced  Rates  of  Railroad  Fare  secured  by  him  for  the 
Commissioners,  Delegates,  etc.,  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Women’s  Missionary  Conventions,  meeting  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  May,  1885.  Through  the  courtesy  and  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  railroad  companies  named  below,  reduced  rates 
have  been  granted  as  follows  : 

East  of  Pittsburgh,  Buifalo,  and  Erie. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  (Including  Alexandria 
k  Fredericksburg;  Baltimore  &  Potomac;  Camden  &  Atlan¬ 
tic;  Erie  A  Pittsburgh;  Northern  Central;  Pennsylvania 
railroad;  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore;  and  West 
Jersey,  will  sell  return  tickets  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to 
starting  point,  via  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  A  St.  Louis  rail¬ 
road,  at  one  cent  per  mile  to  Pittsburgh,  and  east  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  at  one-third  limited  fare,  on  presentation  of  certifi¬ 
cate  as  follows :  (a)  certificate  of  agent  atstartlng  point  that 
full  fare  has  been  paid  In  coming  to  Cincinnati;  (b)  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  attesting  attendance  upon 
Its  sessions. 

The  New  Y'ork  Central  A  Hudson  River;  Boston  A  Albany; 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  A  Western;  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
A  Western ;  and  Baltimore  A  Ohio,  will  return  from  Cincin¬ 
nati  to  starting  point  at  one  cent  per  mile,  or  atone-tbtrd 
fare,  on  certificate  as  follows:  (a)  certificate  of  agent  at 
starting  point  that  full  fare  has  been  paid  in  coming  to 
Cincinnati;  (6)  certificate  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  at¬ 
testing  attendance  upon  Its  sessions.  (See  also  below,  un¬ 
der  heading  “  New  York  City  and  State.’’] 

New  Y'ork,  West  Shore  A  Buffalo— rates  to  and  from  Buf¬ 
falo,  one  cent  per  mile  for  tlie  present.  From  Buffalo  use 
Reduced  Fare  Certificate. 

New  York  city  and  State. — Commissioners  from  all  New 
York  points,  and  points  In  adjacent  States  contiguous  to 
New  York  railroad  Hues,  should  bear  in  mind  the  reduced 
rates  in  force  to  Cluciimatl  over  the  several  roads,  other 
than  the  reduced  rates  granted  to  the  Assembly.  They 
should  make  Inquiry  about  them  of  the  railroad  ticket 
agents.  Those  desiring  to  stop  off  at  Buffalo  can  at  jiresent 
purchase  on  the  New  York  Central,  and  New  York  A  West 
Shore  (and  on  other  roads  probably),  excursion  tickets  to 
Buffalo,  good  for  thirty  days,  at  one  cent  per  mile.  From 
Buffalo  to  Cincinnati  the  Reduced  Fare  (kirtlflcate  should 
be  used.  If  the  regular  tariff  rates  should  be  restored  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  the  Reduced  Fare  Certifi¬ 
cate  should  be  used  from  starting  point. 

Philadelphia.— Apply  to  .John  A.  Black,  i:m  Chestnut 
street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

West  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh. 

Cincinnati  Railroad  Association  (Including  Chesapeake  A 
Ohio;  Cincinnati  A  Eastern;  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  A  Day- 
ton;  Cincinnati,  Indiana,  St.  Louis  k  Chicago;  Cincinnati. 
New  Orleans  A  Texas  Pacific;  Cincinnati,  Washington  A  Bal¬ 
timore;  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  A  Indianapolis; 
New  York.  Pennsylvania  A  Ohio:  Ohio  A  Mississippi;  and 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  A  St.  Ixiuls),  will  return  at  one  cent 
per  mile  on  certificate  as  follows ;  (a)  certificate  of  agent  at 
starting  point  that  full  fare  has  been  paid  in  coming  to 
Cincinnati;  (6)  certificate  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  at¬ 
testing  attendance  upon  Its  sessions. 

Chicago  to  Cincinnati  (including  Chicago,  st.  Louis  A 
Pittsburgh;  Chicago  A  Eastern  Illinois;  Cincinnati,  Indi¬ 
ana,  St.  Louis  A  Chicago:  and  Louisville,  New  Altiany  A 
Chicago). — Round-trip  tickets,  on  sale  May  IBih  to  21st,  and 
good  returning  until  Juno  4th.  Price  $12.  To  be  had  at 
ticket  offices  or  depots  In  Chicago,  on  orders  to  be  furnish¬ 
ed  by  the  Stated  Clerk. 

Railroads  west  and  north  of  Chicago,  including  Burling¬ 
ton,  Cedar  Rapids  A  Northern:  Chicago  .A  Northwestern ; 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul ;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  A 
Pacific;  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  A  Western;  and  Wisconsin 
Central,  will  return  at  one-third  fare  on  orders  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  at  Cincinnati. 

Other  railroads  terminating  at  Chicago:  The  Chlcagi>  A 
Alton  will  return  at  one-third  fare  on  orders  to  bo  obtained 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  at  Cincinnati.  The  Chicago, 
Burlington  A  Quincy:  Ilitnoi.*  Central:  and  Wabash,  St. 
Louts  A  Pacific,  will  return  at  one-third  fare  on  certificate. 
(See  also  Michigan  Railway  .Association,  and  the  next  head¬ 
ing.] 

Other  railroads  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illlnol.s  :  The  Alli¬ 
ance,  Niles  A  Ashtabula:  Ashtabula  A  Pittsburgh;  Ithar- 
tlers  railway;  Chicago,  Ht.  Ixtuls  A  Pittsburgh;  Cincinnati 
A  Muskingum  Valley;  Cincinnati.  Wabash  A  Michigan; 
Cleveland  A  Pittsburgh;  Erie  A  Pittsburgh:  Evansville  A 
Terre  Haute;  Grand  Rapids  A  Indiana;  Indlana|>olis  A  St. 
Louis;  Indianapolis  A  Vincennes;  Jeffersonville,  Madison 
A  Indianapolis;  Lake  Shore  A  Michigan  Southern;  Little 
Miami;  Northwestern  Ohio ;  Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville; 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  A  St.  Louis:  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne 
A  Chicago;  Vandalia  Line;  and  Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific, 
will  return  either  at  one  cent  iier  mile,  or  at  one-third  fare 
on  certificate,  as  follows ;  (a)  certificate  of  agent  at  starting 
point  that  full  fare  has  been  i)ald  In  coming;  (6)  certificate 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  attesting  attendance  ui>on  Its 
sessions. 

The  Michigan  Railway  Association  (Including  Chicago 
A  West  Michigan — Chicago  A  Grand  Trunk — Detroit,  Lan¬ 
sing  A  Northern— Detroit,  Grand  Haven  A  Milwaukee — De¬ 
troit,  Mackinac  A  Marquette — Flint  A  Pero  Mauiuette — 
Grand  Rapids  A  Indiana — Lake  Shore  A  Michigan  South¬ 
ern — Michigan  Central— Michigan  .\lr  Line — Michigan  A 
Ohio — PonUac,  Oxford  A  Point  Austin — Toledo,  .Ann  Arbor 
A  Northern  Michigan — and  Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific) 
will  return  at  one-third  fare  on  certlfieate  as  follows  :  (u) 
certificate  of  agent  at  startlng-ixtlnt  that  full  fare  has  been 
paid  In  coming  to  Cluclnnatl;  (ft)  certificate  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Assembly  attesting  attendanee  upon  its  sessions. 

Railroads  south  and  west  of  8t.  Louis. 

Missouri  Paclfie  —  Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas — Central 
Branch  Union  Pacific — St.  Lt)uls,  Iron  Mountain  A  South¬ 
ern — Texas  A  Pacific — International  A  Great  Northern— 
Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy— St.  Louis,  Keokuk  A  North¬ 
western — St.  Ixtuis  A  San  Francisco— and  Wabash.  St.  Ltuls 
A  Pacific — will  return  at  one-third  fare,  provided  “certifi¬ 
cates  are  presented,  except  to  Ml.ssourl  River  points,  which 
are  Kansas  City,  L<‘avenworth,  Atchison,  St.  .To,  tVtunclI 
Bluffs,  and  Omaha.”  These  certificates  are  “full  fare 
coming”  certificates,  to  Ite  had  of  the  Stated  Clerk.  [St. 
Louis  Itallroads  going  East  use  the  plan  and  certlfii-ate  of 
the  Cincinnati  Railroad  .Association,  which  see.) 

Other  Western  Railroads. 

Kansas— Regular  rates  to  all  commissioners,  except  on 
Missouri  Pacific  lines.  Commissioners  are  advised,  how¬ 
ever,  to  travel  by  lines  using  reduced  fare  certificates. 
Procure  and  use  such  certificates  in  any  event. 

Colorado— To  ministers  only,  ono-half  fate  each  way. 
Regular  rates  to  other  comntiBsloners. 

Atchison,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe — To  ministers  only,  one-half 
fare  each  way. 

Iowa  Central  Railroad  Co. — Return  at  one-third  fare  from 
Peoria  on  certificate  of  full  fare  cf)ming.  Certificates  can 
be  ba<l  from  the  ticket  agents  of  the  Railroad. 

The  Pacific  Coast. 

CJentral  Pacific — Northerii  Pacific— Southern  Pacific- and 
Union  Pacific — The  Commissioner  of  the  Transcontinental 
Association  will  sell  tickets  at  greatly  reduced  rates  to  all 
oomnilssloners.  and  also  to  members  of  their  families,  on 
presentation  of  certificates  from  Rev.  F.  E.  Shearer,  757 
Market  street,  San  Franciseo,  Cal.  Tickets  gtsjd  from  Port¬ 
land  to  St.  Paul,  and  San  Francisco  to  the  Mis.souri  River. 

The  South. 

Chesapeake  A  Ohio — Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  A  Texas 
Pacilic-kiinclnnati  Southern— East  Tennessee,  Virginia  A 
Georgia — Kentucky  Central— Ixtulsvllle  A  Nashville — Nor¬ 
folk  A  Western— Shenandoah  Valley— Savannah,  Florida  A 
Western — and  other  roads  represented  in  the  Southern  As¬ 
sociation  of  General  Passenger  .Agents— will  return  at  one- 
third  llmiletl  fare  on  certificate  as  follows :  (a)  Certificate  of 
agent  at  starting-point  that  full  fare  has  been  paid  coming; 
(6)  certificate  of  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  attesting  attendance 
upon  its  sessions. 

South  Carolina  Railroad  tXt. — Excursion  tickets  to  Cincin¬ 
nati  at  four  and  one-half  cents  per  mile,  cauntlug  one  way, 
on  application  to  D.  C.  Allen,  Esq.,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Directions  and  SuKKestious  to  CommUsionerM. 

A.  To  those  to  whom  certificates  for  reduced  fare  are  sent. 

1.  Read  your  certificate  and  any  accompanying  paiier 
carefully,  and  also  consult  the  statements  of  this  circular. 

2.  Pay  full  faro  at  the  starting  point  on  the  rallroatl,  and 
be  particular  to  have  the  enclo.sed  certificate  of  the  ticket 
agent  at  the  starting  point,  proi)erly  filled  out  and  signed. 
If  you  lose  your  printed  certificate,  have  one  made  out  In 
writing. 

3.  If  possible.  Inform  the  ticket  agent  at  your  railroad 
station,  at  an  early  date,  that  you  desire  a  through  ticket  to 
Cincinnati,  O.,  and  if  unable  to  purchase  such  a  ticket  at 
your  starting  point,  be  careful  te  have  all  additional  pur¬ 
chases  with  the  signatures  of  the  ticket  agents  placed  on 
the  certificate. 

B.  To  those  to  whom  certificates  are  not  sent. 

4.  Consult  carefully  the  statements  of  this  circular  under 
tho  headings  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  note  especially 
that  you  will  need  to  [irocure  from  the  Stated  Clerk  or  his 
representative  at  Cincinnati,  an  order  for  return  tickets  at 
one-third  fare. 

C.  General  directions  to  all  parties. 

5.  Remember  that  you  cannot  go  one  way  and  return  an¬ 
other,  on  either  certificate,  rouna-trlp  ticket,  or  order  lor 
reduced  fare. 

B.  If  you  decide  to  travel  by  roundabout  lines,  going  to 
Cincinnati  one  way,  and  returning  home  another,  tlie  addi¬ 
tional  expense  must  be  borne  by  yourself. 

7.  If  you  wish  to  stop-off,  do  so  coming  to  Cincinnati. 
Certificates  of  “  full  fare  going”  can  be  filled  out  any  time 
after  May  Ist.  Return  tickets,  however,  Issued  on  these 
certificates,  are  not  good  to  stop-off. 

8.  If  you  reside  at  a  place  not  on  one  of  the  railroads 
named  In  this  circular,  go  by  the  shortest  route  to  the  near¬ 
est  station  located  on  one  of  said  railroads. 

9.  Commissioners  are  requested  to  travel  by  the  shortest 
and  the  least  expensive  routes. 

10.  Members  of  the  families  of  Commissioners,  delegates 
to  the  Women’s  Missionary  Conventions,  an<I  ministers,  etc., 
desiring  to  be  in  attenilanee  upon  the  sessions  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  are  entitled  te  certificates  or  orders  for  re¬ 
duced  rates  of  fare. 

11.  Commissioners  from  New  York  and  vicinity  are  re¬ 
quested  to  consult  statements  on  page  one  of  circular  under 
beading  “  New  York  City  and  Slate.” 

Additional  arrangements,  if  made,  will  bo  forwarded  by 
mall  or  advertised  in  the  religious  newspapers.  .Additional 
information,  if  deslreil,  may  be  had  by  addressing 

Rev.  W.  H.  ROBERTS,  D.D.,  Stated  Clerk. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  April  28, 188.5. 


Persons  not  Commi.ssloners  expecting  to  visit  tho  As¬ 
sembly,  and  wishing  entertainment  at  the  Assembly  rate, 
should  notify  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  as  promptly 
as  possible.  F.  C.  MONFORT,  Chairman,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  litlt4  Chestnut  SL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers'  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEJONARY,  MAY,  1885. 

The  Forty-ninth  Anniversary  of  the  Seminary  will  bo 
held  In  the  Adams  Chapel,  1200  Park  Avenue,  on  Tuesday, 
May  12tb,  at  8  P.  M.  Oration  before  the  Alumni  by  Bev. 
W.  H.  Hutton,  D.D.  An  address  to  the  Graduating  Class  by 
Rev.  W.  O.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  with  the  distribution  of  diplomas. 
The  Anniversary  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Seminary  will  be  held 
In  the  Adams  Chapel,  on  Tuesday,  May  12tb,  at  loj  A.  M. 


THK  BaSSIOJfARY  DEPARTMENT 

.  OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  in  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific ;  Is  through 
them  organising  new  Sabbath-schools  in  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  he  sent 
to  S.  D.  POWEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Bev.  WILLIAM  E.  8CHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Cfiiestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


FUtjr-seventh  AnniverBary. — The  annual  sermon 
before  the  American  Seamen’s  Friend  Society  will  be 
preached  this  year  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  F.  Bebreuds,  pastor 
at  the  Central  (Jongregatloual  Church,  Hancock  street  near 
Franklin  avenue,  Brooklyn,  on  Sabbath  evening.  May  10th, 
at  7 : 46.  The  fifty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  ^clety 
will  bo  held  In  the  Chapel  of  the  Sailors’  Home,  190  Cherry 
street.  New  York  city,  Monday,  May  11th,  at  3  P.  M.,  when 
the  reports  of  the  year  will  be  submitted,  and  the  usual 
busiuess  transacted.  The  Life  Directors  and  Life  Members, 
with  the  friends  of  the  Society,  are  Invited  to  be  present. 


An  Awed  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  In  per¬ 
fect  health,  but  without  a  charge,  would  be  happy  to  serve 
as  temjiorary  or  occasional  supply  to  any  church  In  city  or 
country.  Address  EVANGELIST,  care  J.  Lanphler,  Fulton- 
street  Prayer-meeting,  New  York. 


Home  Mlssiong. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  In  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  Friday, 
May  29, 1885.  All  members  of  Woman’s  Synodical  Commit¬ 
tees  of  Home  Missions  are  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  election 
of  officers.  It  is  hoped  there  will  be  a  large  attendance  of 
women  interested  In  the  cause.  For  Information  as  to  rail¬ 
road  rates,  apply  to  Miss  F.  A.  Dyer,  P.  O.  Box  19J8,  New 
York  city,  N.  Y. ;  and  as  to  arrangements  for  board,  to 
Mrs.  Johnston’s,  332  Findley  street,  Ciucinuati,  Ohio. 

F.  E.  H.  HAINES,  Secretary. 


POWDER 

Abtohitely  Pur*. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strengtii, 
and  wboleeomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  cant.  ROYAL  BASINO  POWDEB  00.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches.  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions ; 
for  all  of  which  it  depends  wholly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treas¬ 
urer,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

Drs.  8TRONGS’  RRMEDIAL  INSTITVTK, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.— For  Nervous,  Female, 
Chest,  Malarial,  and  other  Diseases.  Use  Turkish,  Rus¬ 
sian,  Roman,  and  other  baths ;  Electricity,  Swedish  Move- 
raente,  etc.  Bend  for  circular. 


CHARLES  SCRIBJIER’S  SOSS 

HAVE  EOfy  BEADY: 

STEPNIAK’N  GREAT  noHK, 

Russia  Under  the  Tzars. 

By  the  author  of  “  Underground  Russia.'’ 

1  vol.,  I’iiiio.  $1.50. 

This  iKHik,  which  Is  Issued  from  advance  sheets  of  the 
English  edtion  by  arrangement  with  publishers  and  Mr. 
iVestall.  will  bo  found  a  revelation.  It  Is  tho  inner  history 
of  tho  workings  of  the  Russian  Government  by  one  who  is 
not  only  familiar  with  his  subject,  but  is  fearless  in  hls 
descriiitions  of  It.  The  Importance  of  the  work,  which  has 
had  the  advantage  of  ivirefiil  and  deliberate  prei>ariition, 
is  obvious. 

Eleventh  Thousand. 

.IIJTHOKIXED  EDITION. 

The  Bnssians  at  the  Gates  of  Herat. 

By  CHARLES  Marvin,  Principal  authority  of  tho  English 
press  on  the  Central  Asia  Dispute.  Paper,  50  cents; 
Cloth,  $1.  Illustrated  with  iiortralts  and  maps. 
Absolutely  necessary  to  an  Intelligent  eompiehenslon  of 
the  impending  struggle,  no  work  has  been  imt  forth  con¬ 
taining  so  much  accurate  and  trustworthy  information  as 
this.— Newark  Advertiser. 


The^e  Itooks  are  for  sale  htj  all  Itooksellers,  or 
trill  he  sent,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

743  &  745  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL  OP 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

For  the  year  1885-88  two  Resident  Fellowships  of  five 
hundred  dollars  each,  will  be  assigned  to  Graduates  of 
Theological  Schools,  .rho  Intend  to  enter  the  Christian 
Ministry.  Candidates  must  present  certificates  of  ability 
and  character,  and  also  specimens  of  their  work.  Applica¬ 
tion  must  be  made  to  the  Dean  before  June  1,  1885. 

C.  C.  EVERETT,  Dean. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  NEW  WORK  BY  OR.  BDER8HEIM. 

Froplicey  and.  History  is  Holatios  to  the 

The  Warburtoii  Lectures  for  1880- 
1884,  with  two  appendices  on  the  arrangement, 
analysis,  and  recent  friticisin  of  the  Pentateuch. 
By  Alfred  Edeksheim,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  U.D., 
Ph.D.  8vo,  400  pp.,  $2.50. 

The  hriUiatit  rejmtation  earned  by  the  author  as  a 
student  of  biblico-hustorical  literature,  is Jully  sustain¬ 
ed  in  this  volume.  The  purpose  of  these  twelve  lectures 
is  to  .show  that  ChrLst  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old 
Testament  Messianic  prophecies.  Here,  as  in  his 
other  books,  the  author’s  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Talmudic  and  Kahinieal  writings  has  enabled 
him  to  discuss  the  subject  in  a  peculiarly  interesting 
manner,  while  he  has  brought  to  the  preparation  of 
the  lectures  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  White  it  is  a  proforund  work  in  the 
sense  of  being  both  accurate  and  exhaustive,  it  is,  by 
HO  means,  abstruse,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
both  laymen  and  clergy.  Cloth,  royal  8vo,  beautifully 
printed  in  large,  clear  type. 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO., 

Birowdwwy  and  30th  8t.,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mall,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


NEW  MUSICJOW  READY. 

Diamond  Collection.  beautiful  Anthems.  A  com¬ 
plete  Choir  collection.  64  pages,  largo  octavo.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  35  cents. 

FOB  CHIIiDBEN’S  DAY. 

Ciimmor  Rncoc  hubert  p.  main.  New  Sfmgs 

OUllllllCl  nUdBOl  with  appropriate  Scripture  selec¬ 
tions.  Equal  to  “  FLORAL  PRAISE  "and  “JUNE  FLORAL,” 
which  have  been  so  popular. 

Price,  5  cents  eack  by  mall ;  $4  per  lOO. 

May  Annual,  No.  12. 

Superior  Songs  for  Anniversary  Exercises,  by  favorite 
authors. 

Price,  5  cents  cacb  by  mall;  $4  per  100. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  Sandolph  St.,  Chicago. 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS.  HOI'SE  OF  SEVEN  GABLED. 

Board  from  $7  to  $10  per  week.  Accommodations 
first  class.  Address 

“  House  of  Seven  Gables,’’  Franconia,  N.  H. 


THE  BEST  LADIES  MAGAZINE. 

OUT  TO-DAY,  THE  JUNE  NUMBER  OF 

The  New  York  Monthly  Fashion  Bazar. 

The  June  number  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  year. 

It  contains  the  new 
SUMMER  FASHION  PLATES, 

BEAUTIFUL  SUMMER  WOOL  SUITS, 

WHITE  EVENING  TOILETS, 

SILK,  SATIN,  AND  LACE  COSTUMES. 
Bridal  Dresses,  Bridesmaid’s  Toilets,  Summer  Wraps, 
Shoulder  Capes,  Evening  Corsages,  and  Scarfs.  Also 
LOVELY  SUMMER  BONNETS,  and 
Newly  imported  French  Models  of  Young  Ladies  Summer 
Hats,  and  a  rich  variety  of  Children's  Summer  Fashions. 


Among  the  Serials  in  the  June  number  are; 

A  VAGR.ANT  WIFE.  (Printed  from  advance  sheets.) 
By  F.  Warden,  author  of  “  The  Home  on  the  Marsh.” 

Also, 

DICK’S  SWEETHEART.  (Printed  from  advanced 
sheets.)  By  “  the  Dri'HE8.s,”  author  of  “  Molly  Bawn,” 
“  Phyllis,”  etc. 

Also, 

THE  FUGITIVE  BRIDE;  Or,  tbe  Black  Bayou. 

By  MARY  E.  Bryan. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MONTHLY  FASHION  BAZAR  Is  for  sale 
by  all  newsdealers.  It  will  also  be  sent,  postage  prepaid, 
for  25  cents  per  single  copy.  The  subscription  price  is  $2.60 
per  year.  Address  GEORGE  MUNRO,  17  to  27  Vandewater 
street.  New  York.  (P.  O.  Box  3751.) 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

“AND  ALL  HIS  WONDROUS  LOVE  PROCLAOL"  • 


WONDROUS  LOVE 


Is  the  Title  of  the 

NEW  SINGING  BOOK 

By  Geo.  F.  ROOT  and  C.  C.  CASE,  authors  of  "  Fma 
Deliuht.” 

THE  WORDS 

Throughout  the  entire  book  are  strong,  helpfal,cn- 
couraging  and  full  of  the  “  Wondrous  Love ''  of  Him 
whose  praises  they  proclaim. 

THE  MUSIC 

Is  fresh,  vigorous,  and  inspiring,  and  has  the  added 
charm  of  exactly  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the 
words  with  which  it  is  associated.  It  has  been  eo- 
pecially  prepared  to  meet  the  Increasing  demand  for 
bright  and  harmonious  music  that  can  be  readily 
taken  up  and  learned  by  the  whole  school, 

192  pages.  Printed  on  elegant,  high  finish  paper  and 
faaiiiisomely  bound  in  boards.  Price,  35  eenta  by 
mail,  postpaid  ;  33.60  a  dozen  by  expreaa,  not  prepaid. 
The  Piiblialiers  will  mail  a  single  sample  copy 
to  any  address, jposl-paid,  for  30  cents. 

Specimen  Pages  Free. 

Published  By 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Le  BDutllller  Bids., 

Broadway  &  14th  St. 


THEY  OFFER  THE  FOLLOWING  DESIRABLE  LOTS: 


HOSIEHY  m  DPERWEAR. 

15  CASES  ladies’  and  gents’  UNDER  VESTS  j 
IN  GAUZE,  GOSSAMER,  MFJlINO,  AND  UAL-  [ 
BHIGGAN,  IN  ALL  SIZES  ;  REGULAR  PRICE  j 
.50  CENTS. . 1 

3  CASES  gents’  ENGLISH  BALBRIGGAN  VESTS 
IN  ALL  SIZES  ;  REGULAR  PRICE  69  CENTS. 

2.50  PIECES  FRENCH  SATEENS,  FOKMFJILY  35 
CENTS. . 

150  PIECES  INDIGO-BLUE  SATEENS,  FORMER¬ 
LY  25  CENTS.  . 

600  PIECES  FANCY  PLAID  SCOTCH  GING¬ 
HAMS,  FORMERLY  25  CENTS.  -  -  - 


3  FOR 

$1.00 
i50c. 
!28c. 
i  I8g. 
;i8c. 


CARPETINGS 


AND 

Upholstery  Goods. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

ARE  OFFERING  THEIR  ENTIRE  STOCK  AT  MOST 
ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

MOQUETTE8  FROM  $1.15  PER  YARD  UPWARD. 

BODY  BRUSSELS  FROM  95c.  PER  YARD  UPWARD. 
TAPESTRY  BRUSSELS  FROM  .50c.  PER  YARD  UPWARD. 
INGRAINS  FROM  40C.  PER  YARD  UPWARD. 

CHINA  MATTING  FROM  $5  PER  BOLL  OF  40  YARDS, 
UPWARD. 

NOTTINGHAM  LACE  CURTAINS  FROM  $1.25  UPWARD. 
SWISS  LAtn  CURTAINS  FROM  $5  UPWARD. 

ANTIQUE  AND  FRENCH  LACE  CURTAINS  FROM  $5 
UPWARD. 

MADRAS  LACE  CURTAINS  FROM  $4  UPWARD. 
TURCOMAN  CURTAINS  FROM  $5.50  UPWARD. 
TAPESTRY  COVERING  TOOM  $1.50  UPWARD, 
CRETONNE  COVERINGS  FROM  30c.  UPWARD. 


WINDOW  SHADES  MADE  AND  PUT  UP  ON  SHORT  • 
NOTICE,  OR  MATERIALS  FURNISHED, 


ORDERS  SENT  BV  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 


BROADWAY  and  igth  Street, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


REED  &  BARTON, 


Bstalelislied  1824, 

MANUFACTUREKH  OF 


Sllver-PlatedTableWare 


OF  EVERY  DESCBIPTIOB. 


Would  call  H|)0<tial  attention  to  their  patiint 

China-Lined 

ICE-PITCHERS. 

The  linings  of  otir  Pitchers  are  held  in  position 
by  the  cover,  which  is  secured  by  thumbscrews, 
and  is  easily  removed  and  replaced,  thus  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  cleansing  of  both  pitcher  and  lining.  The 
lining  is  of  the  finest  stone  china,  and  has  no  c<|ual 
for  preserving  Ice,  and  keeping  water  pure. 


Salesrooms, 

37  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW  YORK. 


WABTFED  — AGENTS  FOB  OUR  CHILD’S  BIBLB.*' 
Over  400  engravings.  One  lady  sold  51  In  two  weeks. 
One  new  agent,  66  in  a  town  of  674.  One  73  in  a  village  of 
704.  One  averaged  ten  a  day  for  four  weeks  In  succession 
among  strangers. 

CASSKU.  COMPAHY,  Limited, 

8Si$  Broadway,  N.  V  ,  or  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


EIDLEYS. 

Grand,  Allen  and  Drchard  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


HUUSEFURNISHING 

GOODS 

In  every  branch  and  detail. 


CHINA  WARE. 

HIGHLY  DECORATED  DINNER  SETS,  GOLD  LINES 
AND  FLOWERS,  127  PIECES,  $29. 

LIMOOES  BANDED  DINNER  SETS,  110  PIECES;  ALSO 
GOLD  LINED  AND  FLOWER  DECORATIONS,  110  PIECXS, 
AT  $25  THE  SET  EACH, 

LIMOOES  PLAIN  WHITE  DINNER  BETS,  125  PIECES, 
$19.85. 

PLAIN  WHITE  PORCELAIN  (EVERY  PIECE  STAMPED), 
102  PIECES,  AT  $11.30  THE  SET. 

THE  CELEBRATED  SEVERS  DINNER  AND  TEA  SETS 
OF  103  PIECES,  PLAIN,  OPAQUE,  AND  WHITE,  WITH 
WIDE  OLD-GOLD  BANDS,  $16.75  THE  SET. 

OUR  SPECIAL  IVORY  UNDER  GLAZE  DINNER  SET, 
MADE  OF  FINEST  QUALITY  ENGLISH  PORCELAIN,  130 
PIECES,  $16,50, 

PORCELAIN  TEA  SETS,  FLOWER  DECORATIONS, 
SQUARE  SHAPED,  $3.85  SET. 

GLASS  WARE,  LAMPS,  CHANDELIERS,  WOODEN 
WARE,  CURTAIN  POLES,  REFRIGERATORS,  &C. 

TRUNKS,  VALISES, 

BOY  C.ARRIAGES,  WINDOW  SHADES,  LACE  CURTAINS, 
AND  CURTAIN  NETS. 


WHITE  GUODS. 

UNBLEACHED  TABLE  DAMASKS,  30c.,  38C.,  AND 
45c.  A  YARD. 

HALF-BLEACHED  TABLE  DAMASKS,  COLORED  BOR¬ 
DERS,  56  INCHES  WIDE,  AT  45c.  A  YARD, 

WHITE  TABLE  DAMASKS,  40C.,  50C.,  60c.,  AND  76c. 
A  YARD. 

5-8  DAM.ASK  NAPKINS,  79C.,96C.,  $1.19,  $1.35,  AND 
$1.59  A  DOZEN. 

3-4  DAMASK  NAPKINS,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2,  $2.50  A 
DOZEN. 

WHITE  FRINGED  NAPKINS,  COLORED  BORDERS, 

55c.,  75c.,  95c.,  $1.25,  and  $1..50  a  dozen. 

HONEYCOMB  BED  SPREADS,  50C.,  66C.,  AND  75C. 
EACH. 

CROTCHET  SPREADS,  75c.,  95c.,  $1.19,  AND  $1.35 
EACH. 

MARSEILLES  SPREADS,  $2.‘25,  $2.75,  $3.25,  $4.60 
EACH.  LARGE  SIZE,  EXTRA  QUALITY,  AT  $3.5(); 
WORTH  $5. 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS,  UPHOLSTERY  FRINGES, 
CRETONNES,  ETC. 


FASHION  MAGAZINE. 

SUMMER  NUMBER  NOAV  READY. 

SAMPLE  COPIES,  15C.  ;  SUBSCRIPTION,  50c.  PER 
ANNUM. 

Contains,  besides  a  choice  selection  of  literary  matter, 
I>roso  and  poems,  an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  goods 
contained  In  each  of  our  52  dei-artments,  with  the  lowest 
New  York  prices,  whereby  those  who  live  at  a  distance  may 
shop  as  economically  os  city  residents. 


EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309,  311,  311^  to  321  GRAND  ST., 

56,  58  TO  70  ALLEN  STREET, 

59  TO  66  ORCHARD  HT. 


IMMENSE  BARGAINS. 

CARPETS. 

A  manufacturer’s  ENTIRE  STOCK  TO  BE  CLOSED 
OUT  QUICKLY. 

THE  LOWEST  PRICES  EVER  KNOWN  IN  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CARPET  TRADE. 

BODY  BBUSSELH,  BEST  FIVE  FRAMES,  THIS  SEASON’S 
PATTERNS,  AT  ABOUT  THE  FORMER  PRICE  OF 
AN  ORDINARY  TAPESTRY. 

TAPESTRY  BRUSSELS,  BEST  QUALITY,  AND  ALL-WOOL 
EXTRA  SUPER  INGRAINS,  CHOICE  STYLES, 

AT  LESS  THAN  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

MATTINGS. 

A  CARGO  JUST  RECEIVED.  OUR  OWN  DIRECT 
IMPORTATION. 

50(K)  ROLLS  WHITE,  BED  CHECK,  AND  FANCY,  FROM 
$5  PER  ROLL  OF  40  YARDS. 

500  DIFFERENT  PATTERNS  OF  FINE  FANCY  MATTINGS 
FROM  $8  PER  ROLL  OF  40  YARDS. 

Uphnlstery  and  Furniture  Cnverings. 

500  PIECES  NEPAU8,  KIOT08,  SILK  TAPESTRIES,  PETIT 
POINTS,  BOMAN  CORDS,  &C.,  IN  NEW  DESIGNS 
AND  COLORINGS,  SILK  AND  MOHAIR  PLUSHES 
(plain  and  embossed),  JUST  RECEIVED  AND 
PLACED  ON  HALE  AT  ABOUT  ONE-HALF  THE 
REGULAR  PRICE. 

N.  B.— PARTIES  PURCHASING  THEIR  COVERINGS  OF 
US  CAN  HAVE  THEIR  FURNITURE  REUPHOLSTERED 
AND  COVERED  AT  MODERATE  CHARGES. 

LACE  CUKTAINS. 

5000  PAIRS  GUIPURE  LACE  CURTAINS  (TAPE  EDGED), 
FROM  $2  PER  PAIR. 

.3(K)  PAIRS  CHENILLE  TURCOMAN  CURTAINS  AT  $12 
PER  PAIR. 

WINDOW  SHADES  [A  SPECIALTY]. 

SHEPPARn  KNAPP  &  CO. 

Sixth  Ave.  and  13th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


D.  ¥.  GEANBEEY  &  CO. 


Lawn  Tennis  Department. 


Price,  $5.60  List. 


The  SHEPARD  for  1385  is  the  best  Racket  made. 

New  Equipoise.  Other  popular  styles  of  our 
own  make  from  $1  up ;  sets  ftrom  $5  up. 

Jeffeidei,  Prince,  Tule,  Alexundru,  and  other 
noted  Kngllih  Kacketa.  All  Reqnlalte*  for  Play¬ 
ing  the  Uame.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Directions  for  Playing,  Free. 

20  and.  22  John  Street,  XTeTir  York. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO.. 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bills  op  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OP  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 

LEGGAT  BROS.*^ 

(Jheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World ! 

Niseeilaiieoaii  Seeks  almost  OiTeii  Iwaf. 

Big  Prices  Paid  fer  Old  Boeks. 

CATALOaVB  FBBE. 

81  Chambers  Street, 

49*  Third  Door  West  of  City  Ball  Park,  New  Tork.*«a 
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TABASCO  REYISITED. 

By  Bat.  J.  Milton  Oreone. 

Mexico,  April  1st,  18A>. 

Dear  Ecangelist :  A  little  over  a  year  ago  you 
were  kind  enough  to  publish  four  letters,  in 
which  I  endeavored  to  give  some  account  of 
my  first  missionary  tour  through  the  State  of 
Tabasco.  So  many  readers  of  The  Evangelist 
have  manifested  to  me  their  special  interest  in 
those  letters  and  in  the  work  of  which  they 
treat,  and  have  begged  me  to  keep  them  in¬ 
formed  as  to  our  progress  in  that  almost  un¬ 
known  region,  that  I  am  constrained  to  send 
you  a  brief  notice  of  my  second  visit,  from 
which  I  have  just  returned.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Rev.  Mr.  Olivera  went  to  Tabasco  in 
September,  1883,  and  that  when  I  visited  him 
in  February,  1884,  he  had  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  five  congregations,  with  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  over  300.  These  were  Ei  Paraiso, 
Comalealco,  Las  Flores,  La  Ceiba,  and  Esqui- 
pulas,  the  first  two  being  centres  about  fifteen 
miles  apart,  and  the  others  out-stations.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  another  congregation  has 
been  opened  in  San  Juan  Bautista,  the  capital 
of  the  State.  In  May  last,  two  additional  min¬ 
isters  were  sent  to  aid  Mr.  Olivera.  These 
were  Messrs.  Salomon  R.  Diaz  (son  of  Proco- 
pio)  and  Eligio  N.  Granados.  One  of  the  li¬ 
centiates  of  Presbytery,  Mr.  Pomi>eyo  Morales, 
was  also  sent  to  establish  a  school  for  young 
men  in  Comalealco.  This  latter  effort  has 
been  in  the  highest  degree  successful.  On  the 
1st  of  June  “La  Excuela  de  Benito  Juarez  ”  was 
inaugurated,  but  the  number  of  pupils  was 
very  small.  Only  half-a-dozen  or  so  could  be 
found  whose  parents  were  courageous  enough 
to  send  them  to  an  avowedly  Protestant  school. 
War  was  at  once  declared  against  the  new  in¬ 
stitution  by  the  village  priest  in  his  sermons 
and  confidential  visits :  by  the  few  men  who 
retained  their  Romish  faith;  and  esiiecially 
by  the  “  Catholic  Society  ”  of  blindly  devoted 
women,  for  whom  to  live  was  to  watch  and 
labor  and  pray  against  the  implanting  of  Pro¬ 
testant  ideas  and  institutions.  The  priest, 
heretofore  sublimely  indifferent  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  intellectual  nature  in  his  people,  at 
once  established  a  school  for  boys,  and  all  the 
town  was  soon  alive  on  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion.  As  time  passed  on,  the  number  and 
character  of  our  pupils  improved  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  sui>erior  teaching  of  which 
Mr.  Morales  was  capable.  After  a  few  months 
came  a  public  examination,  the  effect  of  which 
was  still  further  to  augment  our  numbers,  so 
that  at  the  time  of  my  visit  no  less  than  thirty 
pupils  were  in  attendance ;  nearly  half  of  them 
bright,  inteliigent  fellows,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  two  of  whom  will  proba¬ 
bly  enter  our  theological  seminary  next  Sep¬ 
tember. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Comal¬ 
ealco  school  is  now  regarded  with  justifi¬ 
able  pride  and  thankfulness  by  the  intelli¬ 
gent  citizens  of  that  region,  as  one  of  the  very 
best  educational  institutions  in  the  State.  The 
exemplary  Christian  bearing,  and  noble,  pa¬ 
triotic  sentiments  of  the  teacher,  have  aided 
greatly  in  securing  this  valuable  result.  Mean¬ 
while  the  parish  school  has  languished  in  spite 
of  fiery  eloquence  and  threats  of  excommuni¬ 
cation,  less  than  a  dozen  i>upils  being  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  op^msition  referred  to  was  not, 
however,  to  be  overcome  and  changed  into 
friendliness  by  the  good  fruits  which  proved 
that  the  tree  couid  not  be  evil.  Far  from  it. 
About  midnight,  near  the  middle  of  February, 
the  cry  of  “fire.  ”  was  heard,  and  the  excited 
populace  came  rushing  to  the  humble  house 
where  our  services  are  held,  to  find  that 
some  zealous  champion  of  “  good  works  ”  had 
broken  into  the  edifice,  saturated  the  organ 
and  platform  and  a  portion  of  the  wall  with 
kerosene,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  whole.  The 
house  was  but  slightly  injured,  but  the  hand¬ 
some  organ  was  burned  to  ashes,  and  blind 
fanaticism  had  wreaked  its  vengeance.  In 
May  of  last  year,  the  congregation  of  El  Parai¬ 
so  suffered  even  still  more  seriously  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner.  The  padlock  uiKm  the  door  of 
the  church  was  broken  at  dead  of  night,  the 
lamps  and  furniture  were  reduced  to  frag¬ 
ments,  and  the  two  organs  with  a  box  of  Bibles 
and  other  books,  such  as  Hodge’s  Way  of  Life, 
Cause  and  Cure  of  Infidelity,  and  Ryle’s  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  Mark  and  Luke,  besides  many 
tracts,  were  all  taken  out  to  the  public  scpiare, 
saturated  with  i>etroleum  and  burned  to  ashes. 
The  building  would  doubtless  have  suffered 
the  same  fate,  but  for  its  proximity  to  the 
dwellings  of  “  the  faithful.''  One  of  the  organs 
burned  was  a  small  one,  which  had  been  car¬ 
ried  about  in  mud  and  rain,  in  canoes  and  on 
mule  back,  in  organizing  the  various  congre¬ 
gations.  The  other  had  cost  the  brethren 
some  f 250.  Through  the  kindness  of  Rev.  H.  R. 
Wilson  jr.  of  the  Board  of  Church  Erection, 
they  have  been  supplied  with  another  fully 
equal  to  the  first,  but  no  such  good  friend  has 
as  yet  been  raised  up  for  Comalcaico. 

In  the  early  Autumn,  Diaz  and  Granados, 
in>ited  by  several  brethren  of  Jalpa,  a  place 
about  fifteen  miles  south  from  Comalealco, 
went  thither  to  oiien  evangelical  services,  but 
the  chief  of  police  refused  them  the  protection 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of 
Reform,  and  during  the  night  the  frail  house 
in  which  they  lodged  was  fired  into  by  certain 
representatives  of  the  only  true  Church ;  they 
barely  escaix'd  with  their  iives.  Such  fruits  of 
a  so-called  Christianity  seem  to  us  to  suggest 
doubt  as  to  its  genuineness,  but  ours  is  oniy  a 
prirate  and  hence  a judgment.  Redress 
was  sought  in  ali  these  cases  by  a  resort  to  the 
Governor,  who  removed  i»romptly  the  deiin- 
quent  official  in  Jalpa,  and  ordered  the  Jus¬ 
tices  of  i>eace  in  Comalcaico  and  El  Paraiso  to 
sei'k  out  and  punish  the  guilty  parties,  hut  .  .  . 
it  has  not  been  done,  and  will  never  be.  Why  ? 
Because  those  officials  owe  supreme  allegiance 
to  a  foreign  power,  in  whose  serviw  and  for 
whose  benefit  the  torch  was  applied. 

But  brighter  days  are  dawning.  The  end  is 
Hot  yet.  Recently,  only  last  month,  the  Bish¬ 
op  of  Tabasco  made  so  bold  as  to  preach  a  fu¬ 
rious  sermon  in  San  Antonio  de  Cardenas, 
urging  his  hearers  to  disregard  and  disobey 
the  Laws  of  Reform,  whereuiion  he  was  given 
the  choice  by  the  authorities  of  eight  days  in 
prison,  or  a  line  of  f20(t,  and  the  money  went 
into  the  State  treasury.  At  last  the  Govern¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  awake  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
rights  which  eves  the  Romish  clergy  are  bound 
to  resjH'ct,  and  within  a  week,  even  in  fanatical 
Toluca,  a  priest  has  been  fined  $50  for  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  public  streets  in  his  sacerdotal 
dress. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  bitter  i>erse- 
cution  and  danger  for  the  Master’s  work  and 
His  workers,  but  in  xpite  of  all,  pnjgrexx  hae 
been  viad*'.  I  saw  and  felt  it,  and  gave  thanks 
to  God  for  it  as  I  stood  up  in  Christ’s  name 
and  preached  the  Word  to  fifty  precious  souls 
in  San  Juan  Bautista,  to  sixty  in  La  Ceiba,  to 
forty  in  Las  Flores,  to  120  in  El  Paraiso,  to 
fifty  in  Esquipulas,  and  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  in  Comalcaico,  where  seventeen  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  full  communion  on  profession  of 
their  faith,  and  the  Lord’s  8upi>er  was  admin¬ 
istered  under  circumstances  of  most  touching 
and  tender  spiritual  interest.  “IVthavel  set 
my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.” 

Arbor  Day,  an  “Institution  ”  that  has  come  to 
stay,  we  tru-st.  was  generally  observed  throughout 
Massachusetts  on  April  30th. 


THE  WOMAN'S  FPJSBYTEBIAH  FOBEION  MISSION- 
ABT  SOCIETT  01  NOBTHEEH  NEW  YORK. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  North¬ 
ern  New  York,  held  in  Schenectady  April  22d  and 
23d,  is  to-day  an  event  of  the  past.  None,  how¬ 
ever,  who  attended  its  sessions  doubt  that  its  pow¬ 
er  will  be  felt  throughout  the  new  year  upon  which 
the  Society  has  entered.  Everjdhing  conspired  to 
make  the  meeting  a  success.  On  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  (April  22d)  crowds  of  women,  old  and  young, 
wended  their  way  through  the  .streets  of  the  an¬ 
cient  town  of  Schenectadj-.  As  they  entered  the 
Presbyterian  church  they  were  greeted  by  kindly 
faces,  warm  hearts  and  hands,  which  had  so  beau- 
tifled  the  sanctuary  with  plants  and  flowers  that 
things  inanimate  as  well  as  animate  gave  forth  a 
joyous  welcome. 

At  four  o’clock  Mrs.  B.  W.  .Arnold  of  Albany  con¬ 
ducted  devotional  services,  which  inaugurated  the 
sessions  of  the  Society.  The  prayer  and  remarks 
of  the  leader  were  followed  by  others,  and  the 
hour  of  prayer  was  indee<l  a  season  of  preparation 
for  the  evening  meeting. 

At  half  -  past  seven  o'clock  the  Presbyterian 
church  was  filled  with  a  large  audience.  Rev.  Dr. 
Anderson  of  Troy  and  Rev.  H.  G.  Day  of  Schenec¬ 
tady  occupied  the  pulpit  with  Rev.  Dr.  Darling, 
pastor  of  the  church.  Rev.  Mr.  Day  fervently  in¬ 
voked  the  divine  blessing  ujKjn  the  w’ork  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  and  upon  the  Society  conven<?d  in 
the  chun-h.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Darling, 
who  read  Rom.  x.,  and  after  presenting  the  Chri.s- 
tia'n  salutations  of  the  .Albany  Presbyter}*  to  the 
visiting  delegations,  in  a  unique  and  apostolic  ad- 
dr(>ss  cordially  welcomed  them  to  the  city.  Dr. 
Darling  then  introduced  Rev.  Dr.  .\rthur  Mitchell, 
one  of  the  Secr»,‘taries  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  Dr.  Mitchell  rapidly  but  clearly  traced 
the  progre.ss  of  woman's  work — its  unfluctuating 
and  increasing  source  of  income  to  the  Board — 
since  women  began  to  interest  themselves  in  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  fifteen  years  ago.  Christian  knowl¬ 
edge— to  diffuse  it ;  Christlike  sympathy — to  e.xtend 
it ;  intelligent  and  masterly  organization  :  the.se 
‘  have  been  the  three  great  principles  developed  l)y 
the  women  in  their  jiarticipation  in  this  great  work 
of  th*‘  world's  evangelization.  Then  followed  a 
succinct  statement,  vivid  though  necessarily  brief, 
of  the  various  missions  in  which  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  engag«*d.  The  magnitude  of  the  work 
attempted  and  accomplished  was  portrayetl.  If  a 
heart  was  untouched  or  an  intellect  unawakencal 
by  Dr.  Mitchell’s  powerful  address,  let  such  attrib¬ 
ute  to  self  the  blame,  not  to  the  recently-appoinb'd 
Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Boani,  for  whose  presence 
with  them  that  evening  the  Society  of  NoHhern 
New  York  “thanked  God  and  took  courage." 

Thursday  moniing  at  nine  o'clock  an  earnest 
devotional  sen’ice,  le«l  by  Mrs.  J.  K.  Chrysler, 
ushered  in  the  business  of  the  day.  Miss  Darling’s 
address  of  welcome  and  the  response  thereto  of 
Mr.s.  Joseph  Gamble  of  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  were 
peculiarly  appropriaUt  to  the  occasion.  They  were 
followed  by  an  interesting  address  delivere<l  by  the 
president,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Nason  of  Troy.  The  secre¬ 
tary’s  and  treasurer’s  repoits  evin<*ed  advance  in 
every  direction — new  Societiis,  an<l  Bands  added, 
continm>d  enthusiasm  and  activity  in  the  old  and 
now  organizations,  and  an  increase  of  receipts  over 
last  year  of  $1323.33. 

A  revised  Constitution  was  submitted  to  tbe  <lel- 
egates  and  cordially  adopted.  Henceforth  the  Al¬ 
bany  and  Troy  branches  cease  to  <;xist  as  distinct¬ 
ive  parts  of,  and  have  been  unified  in  the  Woman’s 
Presbyterian  Fondgn  Missionary  Society  of  North¬ 
ern  New  York.  After  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  the  ladies  repaired  to  the  chapel, 
where  refreshments  were  served  to  more  than  five 
hundred  guests.  The  abundance  of  the  repast  and 
its  tasteful  arrangements,  the  liberal  hospitality 
and  the  courte.sy  of  the  families  of  the  First  and 
East-a\enue  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Schenec¬ 
tady,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  enjoyerl 
these  goodly  things  receive<l  at  their  hands. 
Thanks  were  expre.ssed,  iuit  appreciation  and  grat¬ 
itude  abide  in  all  heai'ts. 

The  afternoon  session  ojiemsi  with  prayer,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  reports  of  Bands  and  remarks  as  to  the 
be.st  way  of  conducting  them.  The  address  of  Mrs. 
Bainbridge,  replete  with  information  and  pathetic 
incidents,  fllle<l  her  hearers  with  zeal  and  earnest- 
ne.ss  for  future  lab«)r  ami  constant  prayer  for  hea¬ 
then  sisters  sitting  in  darkness. 

During  tlie  sessions  of  the  Society  Mrs.  Bentley 
of  Albany  sang  “Jesus  is  Mine’’  and  “One  sweet¬ 
ly  solemn  Thought  ’’  with  wondrous  power  and  ef¬ 
fect. 

Generous  colle«dions  were  made,  and  with  pray¬ 
er  and  the  bene<liction  pronounced  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Darling,  the  very  large  and  enthusiastic  annual 
meeting  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Northern  New  York  was  conclmled. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  :  President, 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Nason  of  Troy;  General  St'cretary, 
Miss  .4nna  Anderson  of  Alliany;  Recording  Secre¬ 
tary,  Miss  E.  A.  Darling  of  Schenectady;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Cole  of  Albany,  Mrs.  G.  C. 
Yeisley  of  Hudson.  Mrs.  William  H.  Doughty  of 
Troy,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Gamble  of  Plattsburgh ; 
Corresponding  S*‘cretarie8,  Mrs.  Archibald  McClure 
of  Albany,  Mrs.  Gwrge  Page  of  Waterford,  Miss 
M.  C.  Eddy  of  Troy,  and  Mi*s.  F.  C.  Curtis  of  .\lba- 
ny ;  Treasurers,  Mrs.  Charles  Church  of  Troy, 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Arnold  of  .Albany,  and  Miss  Mary  Van 
S<‘hoonhoven  of  Troy. 


MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Rev.  J.  Rockwell  Smith,  writing  to  the  Mis¬ 
sionary,  .says  :  “I  have  been  commissioiKMl  by  the 
Government  to  vaccinate,  and  to  nurse  smallpox 
patients  in  the  different  districts  of  the  Amazon 
Valley.  For  this  purpose  I  have  at  my  disposal 
a  small  steam-tug.  Nearly  two  months  ago  our 
brother  Joao  Mendes  Pereria  Guerra  came  to  tins 
province,  employi'd  by  the  Bible  Society  to  sow  the 
seed  here.  Feeling  it  to  be  my  duty  to  help  him 
in  so  noble  a  work,  I  secured  a  place  on  Imard  our 
boat  for  him  and  his  two  boxes  of  Biblw  and  Tes¬ 
taments.  We  have  succeeded  in  ca.sting  al>road 
much  of  the  good  seed.  What  is  more,  many  fam¬ 
ilies  where  we  have  r<*ad  and  ex|>ounded  the  Word, 
with  prayers  ami  songs  of  praise  to  i»ur  Heavenly 
Father,  have  renounced  Romanism  and  accepted 
the  Gospel.”  Meantime  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  the  lower  Amazon  region  has  taken  a  leaf 
from  these  brethren,  and  is  preparing  to  shepherd 
his  negl<>ct*Hl  8lu*ep  by  steamer — if  we  may  tru.st 
reports. 

It  appears  to  be  true  that  M.  Robinowiiz,  the 
leader  of  the  Christian  movement  among  the  Jews 
of  Southeni  Ru.ssia,  is  alive  [he  was  some  time 
since  reporteil  dea<l,  at  the  hands  of  his  kindred], 
and  is  active  in  i<ropagating  his  new  faith  in  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah.  .Cccording  to  Dr.  Stiphir,  it  is  his 
desire,  and  that  of  those  under  his  influence,  to 
form  a  community  of  Jewish  believers,  “recogniz¬ 
ing  the  New  Testament  and  obsers'ing  the  Lord's 
Supper,  also  part  of  the  Jewish  law.  not  as  a  means 
of  justification,  which  is  exclusively  by  faith,  but 
as  a  diviuely  appointed  national  characteristic. 
They  wish  to  call  themselves  Israelites  of  the  Xeir 
Testament,  to  build  a  synagogue  for  worship,  and 
also  for  meetings  conduettai  by  Christian  ministers 
and  friends.”  It  is  further  said  that  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  Emperor's  approval  for  this  la.sl,  and  are 
now  proceeding  to  its  erection.  As  Indicating  the 
spiritual  growth  of  this  man,  who  is  dt'scrlbed  as 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  lawyer  by  pro 
fession,  he  has  recently  declannl  “At  first  I  re¬ 
ceived  Jesus  as  the  Man  with  compa-ssionate  heart, 
then  as  the  great  Benefactor  of  Israel,  but  now  as 
the  Lamb  of  God  who  died  for  my  sins.”  It  is  add- 
e<l  that  Roblnowitz  is  veiy  well  off  as  to  forttme. 
Certainly  there  is  great  hope  of  him. 


eumrrtn  at 

OBANBHAHHA'S  SCHOOL-DAYS. 

By  Susan  Teall  Ferry. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  dear  children, 
school-days  were  very  different  from  what 
they  are  at  the  present  time.  Instead  of  large 
school-buildings  with  their  several  depart¬ 
ments  and  graded  systems,  we  had  only  one 
room  for  all  the  scholars.  There  were  large 
boys  fitting  for  college,  girls  in  the  higher 
mathematics  and  Latin,  and  classes  in  two 
and  three  syllables,  conning  the  first  pages  of 
Webster’s  Spellingbook,  and  also  the  ABC 
scholars.  One  teacher  heard  all  the  classes, 
and  maintained  the  discipline  of  the  whole 
school.  The  desks  were  arranged  on  three 
sides  of  the  room— they  were  a  continuation  of 
each  other— and  long  benches  without  any 
backs  to  them  were  placed  in  front  of  them 
for  the  scholars  to  sit  on.  The  pupils  sat  with 
their  backs  to  the  teacher,  and  faced  a  monot¬ 
onous  bare  white  wall — only  a  few  especially 
favored  ones  could  sit  in  front  of  the  window. 
The  younger  scholars  sat  on  low,  long  benches 
arranged  round  the  room.  There  was  no 
specified  age  at  which  children  could  make 
their  first  entrance  on  school-iife,  and  many  of 
them  were  sent  so  young,  that  they  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  lie  down  on  the  benches  and  take  their 
naps ;  sometimes  they  rolled  off  on  the  floor, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  other  pupils. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  was  the  rostrum,  on 
which  the  teacher  sat  before  a  plain,  black 
wooden  desk,  ornamented  in  Summer  with 
mugs  full  of  bouncing-bets,  sweet-briar.  May 
roses,  marigolds,  and  hollyhocks,  which  were 
brought  every  morning  by  his  pupil^.  In  Win¬ 
ter  a  line  of  rosy-cheeked,  golden-hued  apples 
relieved  the  funereal  aspect  of  the  teacher’s 
headipiartcrs.  From  the  rostrums  of  those 
district  schoolhouses  the  boys  declaimed  on 
one  afternoon  of  each  week,  and  many  of  our 
most  elo<iuent  orators  made  their  first  at¬ 
tempts  at  public  speaking  on  those  elevated 
platforms.  It  was  a  trying  place  for  a  bashful, 
awkward  boy,  and  many  a  member  of  Congress 
stands  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  to-day,  and 
makes  a  great  speech  with  iierfect  composure, 
who  <iuailed  and  blushed  beneath  the  gaze  of 
the  bright-eyed,  red-cheeked,  country  school¬ 
girls  of  his  boyhood  days.  The  schoolhouses 
were  situated  as  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
school  district  as  was  practicable.  Most  of  the 
scholars  lived  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
school  to  admit  of  their  going  home  at  noon¬ 
time.  A  long  row  of  shining  tin-pails  contain¬ 
ing  the  “  dinner,”  stood  in  the  entrance-hall 
during  the  school  session.  Those  school  noon¬ 
ings  were  the  bright  s]»ots  of  our  childhood 
days.  Our  dinners  w’ere  duplicates  of  each 
other;  the  regulation  bread  and  butter  and 
large  cucumber  pickle,  two  round,  fat  dough¬ 
nuts  with  a  raisin  in  the  centre  of  each,  and  a 
piece  of  apple  or  mince  pie,  with  a  good-sized 
chunk  of  cheese  in  the  bottom  of  the  pail  to 
finish  off  with.  I’ve  heard  men  in  prominent 
positions  say  that  dinners  they  had  eaten  in 
Delmonico’s  were  nothing  in  comparison  to 
their  schooldays’  tin-pail  contents. 

In  the  Winter  the  schools  were  generally 
taught  by  college  students— a  large  number  of 
our  most  noted  men  paid  their  own  expenses 
through  college  in  this  way.  They  kept  up 
with  their  classes,  and  attended  to  their  duties 
as  teachers  at  the  same  time.  The  Summer 
school  was  taught  by  young  ladies  who  had 
been  to  the  academy,  or  had  been  sent  away 
to  some  noted  boarding-school.  The  elder 
scholars  were  kept  at  home  during  haying  and 
harvesting  to  help  with  the  farm  work.  The 
teachers  boarded  round,  staying  a  week  at 
the  home  of  each  scholar.  Sometimes  there 
would  be  five  or  six  children  of  the  same  fami¬ 
ly,  and  they  would  have  to  board  the  teacher 
accordingly.  Those  teachers  all  had  their  fa¬ 
vorite  places,  and  were  glad  when  the  time 
came  for  them  to  go  to  them.  Some  of  the 
weeks  were  very  trying,  when  they  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  stay  where  food  was  poorly  cooked,  and 
the  habits  of  the  household  were  suggestive  of 
anything  but  good  housekeeping. 

We  used  to  have  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  over  our  siwlling  matches, 
“choo.sing  sides,”  as  we  called  it.  The  two 
best  spellers  stood  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and 
chose,  alternately,  the  spellers  they  w’ished  to 
have  join  their  resiiective  ranks,  until  the  long 
lines  reached  across  the  school-room.  (Jood 
spellers  were  in  great  demand,  but  as  all  the 
scholars  in  the  class  had  to  be  chosen,  the  poor 
spellers  had  to  form  in  line  too,  but  it  was  al¬ 
ways  at  the  end,  and  they  were  chosen  under 
protest.  Our  copy-books  were  entirely  blank, 
and  the  teachers  had  to  write  the  copy.  There 
was  no  “  Bryant  A*  Stratton  ”  or  “  Spencerian 
Method  ”  at  that  time.  Our  copies  were  always 
maxims,  such  as  these :  “  A  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  earned,”  “Honesty  is  the  best  policy,” 
“  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis¬ 
dom.” 

We  aiways  wrote  with  (juill  ytens,  and  the 
teacher  had  to  make  them  for  us.  There  was 
always  a  bunch  of  goose  quills  lying  ready  for 
use  in  the  teacher’s  desk. 

There  were  two  favors  which  we  especially 
enjoyed.  One  was  being  sent  to  the  neighboring 
farm-house  for  a  pail  of  drinking  water.  How 
we  used  to  linger  by  that  old  well-sweep  and 
watch  the  bucket,  as  it  slowly  ascended  from 
the  cool  rocky  depths, 

“  Thai  old  oaken  bucket,  that  moss-covered  bucket. 

That  iron-liound  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well.” 

The  second  favor  was  to  be  allowed  to  stay 
after  school  and  help  the  teacher  put  the 
school-room  to  rights.  And  then  the  walk 
home,  how  we  enjoyed  that,  as  we  saun¬ 
tered  along  making  plans  for  the  future,  and 
kissing  each  other  good-night,  us  we  parted  at 
our  respective  gates.  Oftentimes  we  wandered 
off  on  our  homeward  way  to  gather  the  Spring 
flowers,  or  the  Autumn  leaves,  and  many  a  time 
did  we  fill  our  dinner-pails  with  fresh  berries 
for  mother.  The  field  berries  are  a  great  deal 
sweeter  than  those  bought  at  the  markets  now- 
a-days. 

There  were  no  tramps  around  the  country 
then,  but  every  community  had  its  queer  or 
crazy  characters,  jiersons  who  were  not  like 
other  folks,  but  who  were  perfectly  harmless, 
and  got  their  living  from  the  different  farm 
houses  scattered  about  the  country.  “Old 
Jefferds  ”  and  “  Crazy  Sue  ”  were  the  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  characters  of  this  kind  in  our  com¬ 
munity.  Jefferds  lived  in  the  Rock  House,  on 
R  ittlesnake  Mountain.  We  children  weresure 
of  it,  although  he  was  very  reticent  as  to  where 
his  abode  really  was,  but  we  found  him  lying 
there  asleep  once,  when  we  were  in  our  rambles. 
He  always  walked  about  the  country  barefoot¬ 
ed,  but  carried  his  shoes  and  stockings  in  his 
hand.  When  asked  why  he  did  not  wear  them, 
he  said  he  couldn’t  afford  it,  but  he  liked  to  let 
lieople  know  he  had  them,  so  he  kept  them  in 
sight.  “  Crazy  Sue  ”  was  very  witty,  and  once 
after  she  had  been  given  a  bed  and  breakfast 
at  our  house,  she  knelt  down  with  us  at  morn¬ 
ing  family  prayers,  and  while  the  good  old 
father  was  praying,  she  got  up  from  her  knees 
and  filled  her  apron  with  the  contents  of  the 
breakfast  table,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  and  as  she  passed  through  the  front 
door  she  said  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  “Folks 
must  remember  to  watch  as  well  as  pray.” 

You  have  a  great  many  so  called  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  your  schools  of  to-day,  children, 


but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  you  are  edu¬ 
cated  as  thoroughly,  and  whether  you  get  the 
real  foundations  of  practical  knowledge  as  well 
as  we  did  In  our  day. 

AFFLE  BLOSSOMS. 

La.st  eve  there  stole  a  wee  white  dream  to  brush 
our  darling’s  pillow ; 

It  whispered  of  a  flowing  stream  and  of  a  nodding 
willow. 

She  stirred  and  laughed ;  for  in  her  sleep  she  heard 
the  bluebells  ringing, 

And  far  away  the  bleat  of  sheep,  and  near  the  rob¬ 
ins  singing. 

This  morning,  whim  our  darling  woke,  the  world 
was  all  a  wonder : 

Above  such  golden  sunshine  broke,  such  light  and 
joy  were  under ; 

The  meadows  rippled  like  the  sun.  and  every  knoll 
was  flushing ; 

The  zephyrs  came  with  kisses  free,  and  O  the  trees 
were  blushing ! 

The  apple  blossoms,  pink  and  white,  you  could  not 
count  their  numbt^r; 

The  fairy  work  was  wrought  by  night  while  earth 
was  hushed  in  slumber. 

Our  darling’s  violet  eyes  grew  wide :  the  orchard 
aisles  were  bowers. 

And  here  and  yonder,  ev(»rywhore,  she  saw  a  snow 
of  flowers ! 

We  hear  her  little  footstep  pass ;  her  men*}*  voice 
is  humming; 

A  flitting  shadow  o’er  the  grass — her  daintiness  is 
coming ! 

“  O  this  is  Spring,  is  Spring  !  ”  she  cries ;  “  I  know 
her  by  the  glory. 

.\nd  see,  O  see,  the  birdie’s  wing,  wlilch  flashing 
tells  the  story ! 

“  I’ve  tiptoed  all  across  the  brook  ;  I’ve  searched 
in  all  the  hollows ; 

I’ve  peeped  in  many  a  tiny  nook;  I’ve  chased  the 
flying  swallows ; 

I’ve  seen  the  cunning  little  chicks -<lenr  things,  so 
round  and  funny ! — 

And  helped  the  wren  to  straw  and  sticks,  and  fed 
both  Frisk  and  Bunny. 

“And  this  is  Spring !  ”  our  darling  cried.  It  pleas¬ 
ed  our  hearts  to  hear  her, 

And  Nature’s  self,  with  loving  priile,  sccukhI  gently 
drawing  nearer ; 

While  dropped  the  wind  such  kisses  sweet  that  all 
the  land  was  flu.shing. 

And  hill  and  vale  were  glad  to  greet  the  apple  blos¬ 
soms’  blushing. 

—Margaret  E.  Sangster  In  Harjier'a  Young  Ppeple. 

A  GRAND  OLD  OABDENEB. 

Tht*  old  Liberty  Party  was  inspircrl  and  or¬ 
ganized  by  Nlyroii  Holley,  a  gtmtleman  and  a 
statt^nijin,  who  had  retired  from  publie  life  in 
the  Wt'st  and  settled  near  Rochester,  N.  IT., 
where  he  raised  choice  fruits  and  v(>getabh's. 

Mr.  Holley  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who 
tlignify  any  position  they  occui)y,  and  exert  a 
right  influence  in  all  they  do.  He  used  to  sell 
his  vegetables  in  the  morning,  going  from  house 
to  hou8(>,  and  in  the  evening  (leliver  a  Iwture  on 
his  favorite  topic,  the  (“qual  rights  of  all. 

One  moniing  tlie  young  wife  of  the  principal 
physician  of  Rochi'ster  came  running  into  hLs 
study  exclaiming  “  I  havt'  just  seen  a  true  gen¬ 
tleman  !  He  came  to  the  basenu'nt  door  with 
vegetabk>s.” 

“  O  y(*s,”  answer<*d  lu'r  husband,  “  you  saw 
M}Ton  Holley.” 

“  Mr.  Holley  sells  his  peas  and  asparagus  in 
the  morning  as  gnu*efully  as  he  deliveis  his  lyci*- 
um  lectures  in  the  evening,”  said  another  lady. 
Such  was  the  I'Steem  in  which  he  was  held, 
that  when  the  p(*o}»le  saw  “  the  grand  old  gar¬ 
dener  ”  coming  down  the  street,  they  would  part 
in  reverence  on  either  side.  A  mixed  audience 
used  to  gather  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  district 
schoolhouse  to  hear  him  ItHiture  on  subjects  re¬ 
lating  to  moral  reform.  The  “  upper  classes” 
would  be  there,  and  the  poorest  laboreis. 
Drunkards  and  even  outcasts  (^ame  in  to  hear 
the  gentleman,  whose  humanity  embraced  all  in 
its  ministrations.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
families  so  degraded  by  intempmance  and  vii*e 
as  to  be  ashamed  to  ask  a  clergyman,  to  send 
for  him  to  officiate  at  their  funerals.  He  was 
so  divinely  tender  in  his  intercourse  with  these 
“  dregs,”  that  they  knew  he  would  speak  kind 
words  to  them,  and  tiy  to  hidp  them  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  life. 

“Woi-shii)  is  a  life,”  says  Charles  Kingsley. 
All  good  pi'ople  are  i*alled  to  the  ministry  of 
helping  others,  if  all  are  not  called  to  tlie  pub¬ 
lic  desk.  A  gardener  may  make  his  life  a  liv¬ 
ing  ejiistle  in  liis  simple  duties.  Each  good  life 
is  a  good  sei“d  of  God,  and  the  fruit  that  grows 
by  the  wayside  is  as  sweet  as  that  which  grows 
by  the  palaci'  fountains. — Youth’s  Companion. 


THE  COUNTRY  GIRL. 

|.V  Poem  from  a  Primer  pul)ll.>4lip(l  In  New  Haven  in  1X12.) 
Sporting  on  tbe  villnge  green 
Tlie  pretty  country  girl  is  seen  ; 

Or  besidi*  her  cottage  neat, 

Knitting  on  the  garden  seat. 

Now  within  her  huinblo  door. 

Sweejiing  clean  the  kitchen  floor, 

Where  upon  tlie  wall  so  white 
Hang  the  tins  all  jiolishcd  briglit. 

Mary  never  idle  sits ; 

She  either  sews,  or  sjiins,  or  knits. 

Hard  she  labors  all  the  week, 

With  s|>arkling  eye  and  rosy  cheek. 

On  Ijord’s  day  with  liunible  mien 
Within  the  inectlng-house  she's  seen. 

She  hears  the  parson  preach  and  pray, 

And  tries  to  walk  the  narrow  way. 


When  the  Princess  Louise  visited  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  she  often  walkinl  out,  and  was 
so  simply  attired  that  she  was  not  recognized. 
One  moi’ning  she  was  passing  a  little  toy  sliop 
and  saw  two  children  poorly  clad  gazing  long¬ 
ingly  at  the  show  window*.  She  stopped  and 
asked  them  what  they  wished  for,  adding  that 
if  they  told  her  she  would  Imy  it  for  them.  Two 
cheap  and  gauily  dolls  had  attracted  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  attention,  and  the  Princess  stepped  inside 
the  shop  to  make  the  iiurchase.  The  amount 
w*as  tw*enty-five  cents,  but  the  Prine(*8s  harl  left 
her  purse  at  home,  and  the  little  children’s  fac<‘s 
began  to  fall  us  they  saw  their  prospect  grow¬ 
ing  fainter.  Annoyeil  at  the  oversight,  she 
turned  to  tlu*  shopman  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  trust  her  for  a  little  while.  Tlie  old  .shop¬ 
keeper,  all  unawares  of  the  identity  of  his  cus¬ 
tomer,  scanned  her  carefully  and  remarked 
“  Well  you  seem  to  have  an  honest  facf«.  and  I 
guess  it  is  safe  enough.” 

TOO  LITTLE. 

HY  CLAKA  LOriSE  lUrRNHAM. 

The  chair  was  hardly  high  enough. 

Her  head  canio  just  above  the  table; 

Her  little  fl.st  a  pencil  grasped 
And  scribbled  fast  as  it  was  able. 

“  I'm  writing  stories.”  .she  exjilaincd. 

And  down  tlie  busy  head  tient  lower. 

“  Ah,  reail  one  to  me,  dear,’’  I  begged, 

.ind  then  the  dimpleil  hand  moved  slower. 

“  O  .\untie” — and  the  baby  face 

Drew  back  ;  then  swift  tliC  blue  eyes  lighting — 

I’d  love  to,  only  I'm  so  small 
I  don't  know  how  to  read  my  writing!  " 

— Wlrle-Awake. 


A  lady  who  once  ow*ned  a  parrot  says  that 
she  shail  never  forget  how  the  bird  once  made 
an  “April  fool”  of  a  new  “boy  of  all  work.” 
The  boy  was  named  Michael.*  One  morning 
NIichael  over-.slcpt  his  time  and  came  dow*ii 
stairs  rubbing  his  eyes.  As  he  was  about  to  go 
into  tlie  kit«*hcn,  the  parrot,  then  pei*ched  on  a 
table,  called  out  in  a  sober  voice  “  Mike,  go  fill 
up  the  wood-box.”  Michael  w  ent  out,  and  gath¬ 
ering  as  much  w*ood  as  he  could  carry,  returned 
to  the  kitchen.  As  he  was  about  to  throw  down 
the  wood,  he  saw*  that  the  box  alrearly  was  full 
to  overflow*ing.  He  turned  in  amazement,  and 
the  expression  on  his  face  when  the  parrot  re- 
peaterl  the  order  “  Mike,  go  fill  up  the  wood- 
Ix^x,”  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered.  Michael 
sheepishly  took  tlie  wood  out-doors  again.  Af¬ 
ter  that,  whenever  the  parrot  would  see  the 
boy,  it  would  scream  “  Mike,  go  fill  up  the 
wood-box.” 


A  Vfiung  man  searching  for  his  father’s  pig, 
accosted  an  Irishman  as  follows  :  “  Have  you 
seen  a  stray  pig  about  here?”  To  wrhich  Pat 
responded  “  Faix,  and  how  could  I  tfill  a  stray 
pig  from  any  other  ?  ” 


A  BOYN  LECTURE  ON  MANNERS. 

“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  manner  means  way, 
and  a  manner  is  a  way,  and  manners  mean 
ways.  The  ways  you  do  things  are  your  man¬ 
ners.  The  ways  you  look,  the  Wiiys  you  speak, 
the  ways  you  act,  the  ways  you  move,  the  ways 
you  eat,  are  your  manners.  What  you  do  with 
your  hat  is  a  part  of  your  manners.  I  do  not 
mean  hanging  it  up,  I  mean  taking  it  off  or 
keeping  it  on.  Everybody  has  to  have  some 
kind  of  manners,  because  everybody  has  to 
have  some  kind  of  w*ay8  to  do  things.  There 
an*  two  kinds  of  immners — I  w*ill  mention  them 
— good  ones  and  bad  ones.  Y’our  face  looks 
better  w*hen  you  are  having  good  manners  than 
it  looks  w*hen  you  are  having  bad  ones.  I  have 
heard  of  six  kinds  of  bad  manners,  and  one 
more.  I  will  mention  them.  Pig  manners,  one ; 
bear  manners,  tw*o  ;  donkey  manners,  three  ; 
c*ock-a-doodle-doo  manners,  four  ;  post  man- 
nere,  five  ;  cow-in-tlie-prirlor  manners,  six. 

“  First,  IMg  mannera  ;  and  if  you  W'ant  to 
know  w’hat  they  are,  go  look  in  the  pigs’  pen 
when  their  dinrmr  is  being  put  into  their  trough. 
Every  pigg\*  hurries  to  get  the  most,  and  get  the 
best.  Every  piggy  looks  out  for  itself,  ami  does 
not  care  for  the  other  oat's.  Children  that  have 
pig  manners  are  the  kind  that  want  to  be  helped 
first  at  meal  times,  and  want  the  la's!  things  for 
themselves,  imd  the  biggest  pieces.  They  look 
out  for  themselves  and  do  not  care  about  other 
people  getting  anything  gootl. 

“  Second,  Bi'ar  “manners.  Children  that  have 
bear  manners  are  the  kind  that  are  gruff,  and 
grum,  and  growly.  They  have  cross-looking 
faces  and  sometimes  stick  their  lips  out,  anti 
snarl,  and  grtiwl,  and  are  most  always  grum¬ 
bling  and  growling  about  something  they  want 
to  do  or  they  don’t  want  to  do.  They  talk  in 
thi8w*ny;  ‘Find  my  hat  want  to  go  out!’ 

‘  Open  the  door  !  ’  ‘  I  w*ant  sonu'thing  to  t'at !  ’ 
and  never  think  of  a  please  or  a  thank  yon,and 
they  get  cross  vt'ry  often,  and  kiok  cross. 

“  Third.  Donkey  mannei*s.  Cliildren  that  have 
donkey  mannei-s  art*  tlie  kind  that  want  to  do 
just  what  they  want  to  do  and  nothing  elst‘,  no 
matter  how  much  you  may  ask  them  and  c*oax 
them.  If  you  ask  them  to  move,  they  stay 
still.  If  you  ask  tlii'in  to  stay  still,  they*  move. 
If  you  ask  them  to  keep  (piiet,  they  make  a 
noise.  If  you  ask  them  to  make  a  iioisi',  they 
keep  quiet.  If  you  ask  them  to  go  of  an  er¬ 
rand,  they  say  ‘  Don’t  want  to  !  ’  or  ‘  I  aint  a- 
going  to  !  ’  and  the  w*orst  kind  say  ‘  I  w  ill !  '  and 
‘  I  w*ont !  ’  Will'll  they  are  jilaying,  they  never 
do  what  the  others  w*ant  to,  but  only  what  they 
themselves  want  to. 

“  Fourth,  Post  nuumers.  Children  that  have 
post  mannem  are  the  kind  that  do  not  aiisw'er 
when  they  are  spoken  to,  any  more  than  a  post 
w’ould.  If  a  visitor  says  ‘  How*  do  you  do  ?  ’  or 
‘  Do  you  like  to  play  tag  V  ’  or  ‘  Do  you  like  pic¬ 
tures  ?  ’  or  butterflii'S,  or  anjdhing,  they  stand 
still  as  a  post,  and  do  not  speak  ;  but  maybe  if 
you  should  ask  them  if  they  liked  candy,  they 
would  speak  one  w*ord,  and  I  giu'ss  it  would  be 
yes. 

“  Fifth,  Co<'k-a-doodle-doo  mannei*8.  The 
children  tliat  have  cock-a-doodle-doo  manners 
are  the  kind  that  fi'cl  liig  and  act  so.  When  a 
rooster  struts  around  among  hens  he  acts  as  if 
he  felt  so  big  he  did  not  know*  w*hat  to  do,  and 
sometimes  he  seems  to  feel  so  big  that  he  has 
to  get  up  on  a  feru*e  and  clap  his  wings,  an<l 
crow  cock-a-doodle-doo!  Sometimes  there’ll 
be  a  lot  of  fellow*s  playing,  and  a  cock-a-doodle- 
doo  fellow*  will  come  there,  and  he’ll  lU't  as  if  he 
thought  he  knew  the  right  way  to  do  everything 
better  than  everybody,  and  he’ll  give  them  the 
rules,  and  he’ll  strut  round  like  a  rooster,  and 
in  his  house  he  iloi's  that  same  way  to  his 
mother  and  the  other  grown-up  urn's,  and  ones 
that  are  not  grown  uji.  That  kind  of  a  fellow 
ought  to  stand  up  on  the  fence  and  clap  his 
wings — no,  I  mean  his  elbows — and  crow  cock- 
a-doodle-doo  !  I  know*  better  than  you ! 

“  Sixth,  Cow-in-the-parlor  manners.  Children 
that  have  cow-in-the-[>arlor  manners  ai*e  the 
kind  that  aix'  always  getting  in  somebody’s  w*ay, 
or  pushing  themselvt*8  in  between  people,  or 
going  in  front  of  peojile,  or  stepjiiiig  on  some¬ 
body’s  feet  or  on  bottoms  of  laches’  clothc's,  or 
leaning  against  pc'opl*',  or  stumbling  over  things, 
or  bumiung  against  tlie  furniture',  or  against 
pc'ople,  or  tijiping  over  thc'ir  own  chairs,  or 
knocking  dow*n  a  vase,  or  a  w*ork-basket,  or  a 
tumbler  of  watc'i*.  They  art'  as  clumsy  as  a  cow 
in  a  parlor,  and  do  not  mind  what  they  are 
about  any  more'  than  a  cow  in  the'  parlor  w’ould 
mind  what  shc'  was  about. 

“  Besides  these  kinds  thc'rc'  is  another  kind  I 
hc'ard  of,  calk'd  the'  Intc'rnqitc'rs.  Interrupters 
arc'  the  kind  that  licgin  to  talk  wliile  other 
people  are  speaking,  no  mattc'r  if  Tis  their 
father,  or  thc'lr  motlic'r,  or  company,  the  inter- 
ruptc'rs  do  not  wait  for  anybeidy  to  stop  talk¬ 
ing,  liut  brc'ak  right  in  and  say  what  they  want 
to. 

“I  suppose  that  a  boy  or  girl,  or  any  other 
pc'rson,  might  have  two  kinds  of  bad  manners 
liotli  at  once.  Some'  of  thc'  pc'Opk'  in  my  house' 
talked  about  tliis.  My  cousin  said  that  if  a  boy 
should  have  pig  manners  and  be'ar  manners 
both,  he  would  be  bad  to  live  witli,andso  would 
a  girl  if  she  should.  My  big  brother  said  that 
if  a  boy  should  have'  three' — pig  manners,  and 
bear  maniu'rs,  and  donkey  manners — he'  would 
want  to  keep  him  in  a  room  l>y  himse'lf,  and  so 
he  w*oukl  a  girl,  if  she'  should  have  them  ;  and 
said  tliat  if  a  boy  and  a  girl  should  have'  (lig 
manners,  and  be'ar  maiine'is,  and  elenikey  man- 
nens,  and  post  manners,  and  e'oe'k-a-dofidle'-eloo 
manue'is,  all  five,  he  wemlel  want  to  e-liain  them 
up  in  e'agi's  ;  and  said  if  they  should  have  all 
.six  kinds  —  pig  manners,  and  be'ar  manne'rs, 
and  elonkey  manne'rs,  anel  post  manners,  and 
e'ock-a-doodle-doo  manners,  and  cow-in-the- 
parlor  manners — and  be  interrupte'i-s  be'side's, 
lu'  would  want  to  put  each  of  them  under  a 
barrc'l  anel  stop  up  the'  bunghok's.  I  elo  not 
believe'  he  would  8to[>  up  the'  bungholes,  feir 
the'ii  they  could  not  gc't  air  to  breathe.  My 
motlu'r  (loes  not  be'lieeve  anylioely  e*ould  have  so 
many  kinds  of  bad  manne'rs  and*  be'  alive.  Once 
my  mothe'r  we*nt  somewhere  to  stay,  anel  she 
had  to  e'ome  awaybee*ause  the'  e*hildren  had  such 
manners  she'  cemld  not  stay.  They  had  bear 
manners  and  some  of  the  otlmr  kinds.  I  think 
it  is  very  hard  to  have-  good  manners  all  the 
time  until  you  ge't  use'd  to  having  them.” — Re¬ 
ported  for  AVide  Awake*,  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz. 


BAWUL  FINDI. 

Rawul  I*indi,  the  he-ael  of  the-  distrk’t  which 
be-ars  that  name,  is  a  very  old  place,  with  little 
pretensions  to  archite'ctural  be*auty.  In  the 
my.stic  age's  of  Indian  history  it  was  ejilk'd 
P’utteh-poor  Baari.  The-  district  is  situated  em 
the  southern  slope*  of  tlie  northw*est  e'xtremity 
of  the*  Himalayas,  is  bounded  on  two  side's  by 
the*  rivers  Indus  anel  .The*lum,  contains  large* 
mountain  trae-ts,  with  rie*h  valk'ys,  traversed  by 
many  a  mountain  torreuit,  anel  is  inhabited  by 
fine,  hardy  rae-e's,  chiefly  Mohammedans.  Dur¬ 
ing  .lurieand  the*  fli*8t  half  of  Jidy  the  heat  e-an- 
not  be*  exce*e*de'd  in  any  part  of  Inelia,  but  there 
are  sev*en  months  of  cold  wt*ather,  and  twei 
months  more*  theit  are*  liy  no  means  unpleasant. 
Snow  falls  about  fiiie'C  in  ten  yc'ars;  the  last  oc- 
e*a,sion  was  in  P’e'bruary,  1H8’1.  With  the  exc'C'p- 
tion  eif  1H79-80,  the  cantonments  at  Kawul  Idndi 
have*  alw*ays  been  <'onsidi*re*d  the*  lu'althie'st 
station  in  India  for  British  troops.  I’ne'umonia 
and  elyse'iitcry  are  the  two  most  fatal  disease's, 
and  this  is  owing  to  the*  rapid  e-hange's  in  te*m- 
pi'ratiire'.  In  Fe*bruary  the*  e-jist  wind  blows 
steadily  off  the  snowy  range's.  In  1H80  the  Pun- 
jaub  Northe*rn  State  liailway  was  opened  as  far 
as  Rawul  Pindi,  and  has  sineee  bf*en  e'xte'nded  to 
Peshawur  and  towards  Kohat.  The*re  is  a  large 
civil  pojiulation— Eiirope'an,  native.*,  and  Eura¬ 
sian — but  most  of  these  anel  a  large  jiart  of  the 
military  fore*e  are  eiuarte'red  in  the  adjaeeent 
hills  during  the  Summer.  The-  scene-ry  is  mag- 
nifie'cnt.  Close  around  I*indi  the-  country  is 
rugged  anel  bare,  and  intersee'ted  by  numerous 
raxines,  but  in  the  distance  are  to  be  se*en  the* 
majestic  Himalayas  towering  towards  the  sky. 
The  view  from  the*  fort  is  a  grand  one,  and  the 
eye  feiasts  with  elelight  upon  the  everlasting 
snows  lighted  up  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  anel 
se'tting  sun.  The  sanitarium  of  Murree  is  about 
forty  miles  distant  by  road.  Here*  the  sick  and 
weakly  men  of  all  garrisons  north  of  I^ahore 
are  bUk'ted  for  the  Summer.  Nurpur  is  a  vil¬ 
lage  at  the  foot  of  the  Hazara  Mountains,  where 
a  yearly  fair  is  held.  It  contains  the  tomb  of 
Shah  iatif,  which  is  visited  ye'arly  by  thousands 
of  pilgrims  from  Peshaw*ur  and  the  surroimd- 
ing  country*. 


fBOM  THE  CASPIAN  SEA  TO  HERAT. 

Moscow  and  the  contiguous  proxinces  are 
generally  regardetl  aa  constituting  the  heart  o^ 
Russia.  If  one  will  take  a  map  he  will  see  that 
the  distance  is  no  farther  from  this  centre  of 
strength  to  Krasnovodsk  on  the  Caspian,  than 
to  Constantinople.  In  1877-8  Russia  dispatched 
nearly  half  a  million  men,  with  an  enormous 
quantity  of  stores,  in  the  direction  of  the  latter 
place.  To-day  it  would  be  as  easy,  or  rather 
easier,  to  deflect  that  number  upon  the  Caspian. 
Most  of  the  troops  sent  to  the  !^lkan  peninsula 
in  1877  proceeded  by  rail,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  half  of  Russia’s  difficulties  arost*  from  the 
restricted  character  of  this  nH'ans  of  communi¬ 
cation.  But  the  V olga  and  its  tributaries  drain 
the  heart  of  Russia  I  have  referred  to.  and  con¬ 
stitute  a  magnificent  watemay  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  .  .  . 

Although  fri'quently  described  by  travellers, 
the  grandeur  of  this  Volga  waterway  has  never 
been  propi'rly  appreciated  by  English  politicians. 
"Within  a  few  short  hours’  railway  ride  from  St. 
Petersburg  the  Volga  can  be  touched  at  a  navi¬ 
gable  point,  and  from  there  troops  can  go  in 
8teamei*8  or  barges  dow*n  the  Caspian  Sea.  From 
the  Caspian  Sea  runs  the  easy*  level  road  from 
Michai'lovsk  (near  Krasnovodsk)  via  Askabad 
and  Sarakhs,  to  the  gates  of  Herat  and  to  India. 
The  resourci's  of  the  Volga  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  traffic  on  the  river 
amounts  to  over  10,000,000  tons  annually,  con¬ 
ducted  by*  650  cargo  steamers  and  3,000  baizes, 
having  the  united  capacity  of  nearly  3,000,0(X) 
tons.  The  value  of  thesesteaniers  and  barges  is 
estimated  at  £8,000,000.  In  exi't'ss  of  the  3,000 
permanent  barges  of  1,000  tons  capacity  each, 
there  are  hundreds  of  temporary  ones  construct¬ 
ed  to  convey  cargoes  to  Nijni  Novgorod,  or  other 
destinations,  imd  then  broken  up.  On  the  Volga 
and^Kania  100  such  bargi's  are  yt'arly*  construct¬ 
ed,  with  a  cargo  capacity  each  of  from  300  to  500 
tons,  and  ‘200  w*ith  a  capacity  of  from  5,000  to 
8,(XX)  tons.  .  .  .  These  are  some  of  the  trans¬ 
port  resources  of  the  river  A'olga,  down  which 
Rus.sia  is  dispatching  trixips  to  reinforce  Koma- 
roff’s  army  at  the  gates  of  Herat.  Besides  the 
navigable  w*att'rw*ay  from  Tver,  the  railway  sys¬ 
tem  touchi*a  the  river  at  four  great'points — Nijni 
Novgorod,  Samara,  Saratoff,  and  Tsaritzin.  To 
I'aeh  of  thi'se  troops  could  be  dispatched  from 
Middle  and  Western  Russia,  and  on  their  arrival 
at  the  river.  And  plenty  of  transport  to  carry 
themdown tothesea.  Withoutexperiencing any¬ 
thing  like  the  difficulty  she  encountered  in  1877, 
Russia  could  assemble  in  the  magnificent  harbor 
of  Baku  an  army  quite  as  large  as  she  invaded 
Turkey  w*ith  then.  It  would  have  been  better  to 
export,  the  troops  w’ould  arrive  at  the  base  in 
better  trim,  and  they  would  have  the  enormous 
food  supply  of  the  Volga  to  sustain  them  in  their 
campaign.  The  army  of  the  Caucasus,  100,000 
strong  on  a  peace  footing,  is  for  the  most  part 
ixim^entratf'd  in  Transcaucasia.  Through  Trans- 
caiu'asia  runs  a  railway  fi’om  Batoura,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  to  this  same  Baku  on  the  Caspian. 
Baku,  therefore,  w’ould  serve  as  the  concentrat¬ 
ing  point  of  the  forces  of  the  Caucasus  as  well 
as  those  from  Russia  proper. 

Across  the  water  to  Michaelovsk  is  a  day’s 
journey  ;  then  conics  the  railway  trip  to  Kizil 
Arvat  terminus,  144  miles  inland,  where  the 
Transcaspian  desert  ends,  and  the  fei*tile  coun¬ 
try  commences,  running  all  the  way  to  Herat. 
Thc  transport  power  of  the  Caspian  is  now  such 
that  Russia  could  rajiidly  move,  not  simply 
thousands  of  troops,  but  tens  of  thousands,  for 
the  fifty  steamers  are  new  and  large,  and  the 
hundreds  of  sailing-vessel  ships  of  great  capac¬ 
ity.  We  may  therefore  say  that  so  far  as  the 
collection  of  troops  and  stores  in  the  Caspian  is 
concerned,  Russia  could  surpass  any  efforts  we 
could  make  on  the  Quetbi  side  of  India.  But 
there  is  another  great  fa»*t.  This  assembly 
could  go  on  sec'retly,  and  almost  without  our 
knowledge — at  least,  definite  information  could 
be  suppressed — while  we  could  not  move  a  sol¬ 
dier  from  England  without  the  circumstance 
being  known  to  Russia. 

In  1877  Kishineff  was  the  concentrating  point 
froin  which  Russia  invaded  Turkey.  For  her 
troops  to  proi'eed  to  that  point,  the  difficulties 
of  transport  and  food  supply  were  infinitely 
greater  than  they  would  be  from  Kizil  Arvat. 
Now  from  Kishineff  to  Constantinople  the  troops 
of  the  Sliipka  column  had  to  march  751)  miles, 
and  of  the  Sophia  column  1)70  miles.  If  we  treat 
Kizil  Arvat  as  a  Kishineff,  the  distance  thence  to 
Herat  is  only  523  miles,  as  compared  with  the 
distances  traversed  by  the  Russians  in  1877, 
given  above.  But  pei*haps  an  objection  may  be 
raised  to  treating  Kizil  Arvat  as  a  Kishineff — 
then  start  from  the  decks  of  the  transports  in 
the  Caspian.  The  distance  even  then  is  only  667 
mill's,  as  compared  with  the  1000  miles  many 
Russians  trudged  on  foot  before  they  got  to 
Constantinople.  And  mark  this  difference. 
Russia,  in  invading  Turkey,  had  Austria  to 
threab'n  her  flank.  There  would  bo  no  such 
enemy  in  the  Caspian.  Russia,  further,  had  to 
cross  the  Danube — one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Europe — in  faix*  of  the  Turks.  She  had  to  en- 
counti'i*  large  armies  at  Plevna,  and  traverse  the 
almost  impregnable  Balkan  range,  meeting  on 
the  other  side,  armii's  again  before  she  got  to 
Constantinople.  In  the  case  of  Herat  nothing 
of  the  kind  exists.  There  is  not  a  single  river 
of  any  niagnitiale  the  whole  distance  from  the 
Caspian  to  Herat.  There  is  no  mountain  range 
— only  the  Paropamisus  Downs,  containing  at 
least  twenty  good  crossings.  And  instead  of 
grt'at  armit's,  the  Russians  would  find  no  enemy 
at  all,  the  whole  way  to  their  present  outposts, 
and  could  now  utilize  the  50,000  Turcoman  ir¬ 
regular  home  to  assist  them  in  their  undertak¬ 
ing. — From  “The  Russiams  at  the  Gates  of 
Herat,”  by  Charles  Marvin. 


RAILROAD  INTO  CENTRAL  ASU. 

( )f  special  interi'st  in  the  case  of  a  Russian 
invasion  of  India  is  the  Transco  ntioental  Rail¬ 
way.  This  railway  was  begun,  it  appears,  at 
the  rcfiuest  of  Skobeleff.  In  case  of  the  failure 
of  th(*  Berlin  Congress,  Russia  had  provided 
herself  with  material  for  100  miles  of  railway  i 
for  usf*  in  the  Balkan  campaign.  Skobeleff  saw  I 
it  stored  away  in  the*  magazines  at  Bc'nder,  in 
Bessarabia,  and  asked  that  it  be  shifted  to  the 
Casjiian  and  laid  down  from  the  easteni  shore 
of  that  sea  in  the  dirtxition  of  Geok  T^pe.  Some 
time  ago  the  road  had  been  comiileted  as  far 
as  Kizil  Arvat,  a  jioint  144  miles  east  of  the 
Caspian.  It  is  a  five-foot  road,  and  as  good  as 
any  in  Russia.  The  construction  of  this  line 
has  b(*en  sanctioned  as  far  as  Askabad,  100  miles 
east  of  Kizil  Arvat,  and  Russia  intends  finally 
to  rc'ach  Sarakhs,  if  not  Herat  itself.  To  build 
it  from  Askabad  to  Sarakhs  would  cost  £742,000, 
and  from  Sarakhs  to  H(*rat  £910,000  more,  or 
£1,6.5*2,000  for  the  whole  distance.  Thus  for  less 
than  the  price  of  a  couple  of  ironclads,  Russia 
could  carry  hf*r  railway  system  right  into  the 
very  key  of  India.  With  the  road  completed  to 
Sarakhs,  Russia  would  have  her  railway  system 
running  to  within  202  miles  of  Herat,  while/ang- 
land,  with  her  Quetta  Railway  from  India 
pleted  only  to  Pishin,  would  still  be  469  niilew 
distant  from  Herat.  As  matters  stand  now, 
Russia  has  immense  natural  advantages.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  railway.  Her  road  to  Herat  is 
l)«*set  by  fc'wer  obstiwh's  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posi'd.  Setting  out  from  Krasnovodska  a  Rus¬ 
sian  “  could  drive  a  four-in-hand  all  the  wa; " 
to  the  Indian  frontier  near  Quetta.”  Save  ii 
lower  Afghanistan,  he  would  drive  it  prott'ctei 
by  friendly  Turcomans  or  Cossacks. 


RAILROADS  8UFERSEDING  CANALS. 

Some  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Edward  Crane  told 
the  Legislature  and  the  railroad  men  of  the 
State-  of  Massachusetts,  says  the  poston  Tran- 
scrifit,  that  railroad  transportation  would  yet  be 
maele  cheaper  than  water  transportation,  and 
that  railway  competition  would  drive  out  lake 
and  canal  transportation.  In  the  last  quarter¬ 
ly  report  of  the  Treasury  Review  of  Statistics 
(fiage  418),  it  is  shown  that  the  tonnage  trans-, 
ported  on  the  New  York  State*  cranals  has  fallen 
from  6,442,225  tons  in  1868,  to  5,009,488  tons  in 
1884,  while  the  tonnage  on  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  has  increased 
in  the  same  time  from  1,846,599  tons  to  10,211,- 
418  tons,  on  the  Erie  road  from  3,900,000  to  IV 
071,000,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  from  4,722,000 
to  22, .583,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  tonnage 
moved  on  the  leased  lines.  The  tonnage  trans¬ 
ported  by  rail  on  the  four  American  trunk  line» 
incrcasi'd  from  44,767,9.54  tons  in  1880,  to  63,549,- 
316  tons  in  1884. 
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CASE  OF  SOW  AKD  PIGS. 

Many  young  farmers  and  other  new  begin¬ 
ners  are  at  a  loss  to  know  “  just  how  ”  to  man¬ 
age  the  farrowing  sow  and  young.  After  an 
exiierience  of  twenty  years,  we  have  arrived 
at  a  few  conclusions  that  may  be  of  value  to 
such.  First  we  carefully  prepare  the  mother 
by  generous  feeding  and  care  for  her  part. 
Not  forgetting  a  liberal  quantity  of  soft  bones, 
such  as  chicken-bones  or  rib-bones,  &c.  If 
the  sow  is  to  farrow  in  Winter,  she  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  too  fat,  if  she  has  free  access  to  charcoal, 
rotten  wood,  old  bones,  &c.  Our  sow  farrowed 
on  Feb.  25th,  weather  very  cold.  We  had  pre¬ 
pared  her  a  “  den  ”  by  digging  a  small  room 
out  of  the  south  side  of  a  long  rick  of  straw, 
some  two  months  before  she  farrowed.  Clos¬ 
ing  the  south  side  all  but  a  hole  just  large 
enough  for  her  to  pass.  Here  she  had  ample 
time  to  “  make  her  nest.” 

And  as  it  was  easily  seen  from  the  dining¬ 
room  windows,  we  could  feed  her  whenever 
she  felt  hungry  enough  to  leave  her  nest  and 
walk  ten  or  fifteen  rods.  Now  we  think  we 
have  learned  after  long  experience  “just  how.” 
And  as  Mrs.  Berkshire  did  not  come  and  ask 
for  anything  to  eat  until  forty-eight  hours 
after  .farrowing,  of  course  she  was  not  fed. 
But  we  kept  a  kettle  of  good  swill  constantly 
on  the  kitchen-stove,  so  as  to  be  ready  with  a 
warm  meal  at  any  hour.  After  this  we  fed 
her  five  or  six  times  daily  with  good  swill,  at 
least  half  milk,  but  only  a  very  little  bran; 
and  plenty  of  soaked  or  boiled  corn  on  the  cob. 

In  about  a  week  the  young  pigs  commenced 
to  follow  her  from  the  nest  and  eat  from  the 
trough.  At  three  weeks’  old  they  were  called 
the  “best  pigs  I  ever  saw,”  by  all  who  saw 
them.  Now  there  are  two  features  connected 
with  our  management  which  I  have  discover¬ 
ed,  partly  through  accident,  and  partly  by  re¬ 
flection,  the  ‘‘puttihg  this  and  that  together.” 

The  first  is  to  feed  the  mother  liberally  (all 
that  she  wants)  up  to  time  of  farrowing.  And 
after  farrowing  leave  her  alone.  She  will  come 
when  she  has  any  occasion  for  food.  Of  course 
she  must  be  so  placed  that  she  can  be  seen 
when  ^e  does  come. 

Secondly,  Exertnxe—ten  to  twenty  rods  is  a 
nice  distance  for  young  pigs  to  scami>er  to  their 
meals.  It  helps  develop  them,  aids  digestion, 
and  gives  them  an  appetite.  When  they  are 
weaned,  if  you  have  a  field  of  clover  that  you 
are  intending  to  mow,  turn  them  in,  they  w’ont 
hurt  the  grass  for  hay.  I  know  some  of  our 
“old  school”  farmers  will  think  me  a  little 
wild  in  this  “  new  departure,”  but  let  them 
give  it  a  careful  trial  and  they,  like  myself, 
will  be  convinced.  C.  W.  D. 

Heradon,  Va. 


OVE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

A  million  and  a  qtiarter  of  cat  skins  arc  used 
atmually  by  furriers. 

Between  wolv(*8  and  eagles,  the  farmers  in  the 
interior  of  West  Vuginia  have  been  losing  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars’ worth  of  sheep  and  other  small 
stock  for  weeks  past. 

A  Maine  teamster  says  “  I  can  start  the 
most  obstinate  horse  by  taking  him  out  of  the 
shafts  and  leading  him  around  in  a  circle  until 
he  is  giddy.” 

A  farmer  near  Sjicramento  says  his  crop  of 
asparagus  this  se,a8on  will  bring  him  $12,000,  of 
which  $9,000  will  be  profit.  He  has  twelve  acres 
of  it. 

A  Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  man  has  planted  over 
200,000  cocoanuts  at  Bisc*ayne  Bay,  Florida,  and 
will  make  the  nimiber  a  million  before  he  stops 
operations. 

In  a  recent  parliamentary  paper  the  estimated 
population  of  England  up  to  the  middle  of  1884 
was  27,132,449,  against  25,974,439  enumerated  in 
the  census  of  1881.  The  number  of  deaths  last 
year  is  given  at  531,951  ;  marriages,  408,410  ; 
births,  908,584. 

The  celebrity  of  Scotch  gardeners  is  said  by  a 
high  authority  to  be  largely  due  to  the  creditti- 
ble  care  which  ScoU-h  mastc'r  gardeneis  in  the 
last  century  bestowed  on  the  technical  and  gen¬ 
eral  education  of  their  apprentices  in  the  long 
Winter  evenings.  Scotch  gardeners  have  been 
famous  for  nearly  200  years. 

There  is  not,  according  to  Colonel  S<.*ott,  a 
single  bird  or  beast  protected  by  game  laws  for 
which  England  was  not  t)riginally  indebted  to 
some  foreign  country.  The  hare  came  from 
northern  Asia  ;  the  rabbit  from  Africa,  w’hence 
he  crossed  into  Spain  ;  the  phea.sant  from  the 
River  Phasis,  in  Asia  Minf)r,  from  which  he  de¬ 
rives  his  name  ;  and  the  partridge  from  Scandi¬ 
navia  and  Southern  France. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald,  speaking  of  crop 
prospects  in  Southern  California,  says  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  suigle  article  of  cabbage  is  simply 
enormous.  Carload  after  carload  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  vegetable  is  being  shij)ped  to  the  Territories 
and  to  Texas,  and  they  bring  a  return  of  at  least 
$5(X)  an  ac;re  to  those  who  raise  them.  .\11  the 
prospei'ts  for  a  large  fruit  cro})  are  fine  for  the 
present  Summer.  About  17,000,000  grapevines 
will  this  year  yield  their  luscious  fruit,  wliilethe 
peach,  apple,  pear,  anti  apricot  crop  will  be  about 
double  that  of  former  years. 

Florida  has  entered  the  list  of  competitois  for 
the  Northern  flower  market.  A  horticulturist 
at  Tangerine  has  recently  shipptnl  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  tuberose  bulbs  to  dealers  in  the  North. 

The  Florida  travel  increases  every  year.  There 
are  fifteen  large  hotels  in  Jacksonville,  which  in 
five  months  last  season  entertained  31,357  guests, 
while  during  the  season  just  closing  they  had 
36,072  visitors.  In  addition  to  this  great  num¬ 
ber  it  is  estimated  that  the  boardinghouses  ac¬ 
commodated  as  many  more.  Some  idea  of  the 
volume  of  travel  through  Florida  may  be  had 
from  the  fact  that  a  single  transfer  company, 
recently  organized,  handled  20,000  trunks  at 
Jacksonville  during  January,  February,  and 
March. 

The  height  of  the  most  uott'd  structures  built 
by  men  is  as  follows  :  Washington  monument, 
555  feet ;  Philadelphia  city  hall,  537  feet  4  inches  ; 
Cologne  cathedral,  528  feet ;  Great  pyramid  of 
Ohizt'h,  480  feet ;  SL  Peter’s  at  Rome,  472  feet ; 
Strasburg  cathedral,  468  feet ;  Antwerp  cathe¬ 
dral,  406  feet ;  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  404  feet ; 
Brussels  town  hall,  374  feet ;  Capitol  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  287  feet ;  Bunker  Hill  monument,  221 
feet. 

Strawberries  should  not  be  set  over  a  newly 
turned  sod  nor  in  any  field  where  the  grubs  are 
known  to  abound,  until  after  they  have  been 
destroyed  by  starvation  or  otherv  ,e.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  damage  done  to  the  strawb  Ty  is  done  the 
first  year,  while  the  plants  are  small.  In  old 
beds  the  grubs  find  food  so  abundant,  that  un¬ 
less  very  numerous,  they  are  seldom  noticed  by 
the  damage  they  do.  Many  people  believe  that 
the  use  of  fresh  stable  manures,  sawdust  or  chip 
dirt,  tends  to  breed  or  to  increase  the  number 
of  these  grubs  in  our  fields  and  gardens,  but  we 
have  little  fears  in  this  direction. 

In  England  and  Wales,  on  an  area  of  58,186 
square  miles,  or  37,239,351  acres,  there  lived  on 
the  3d  of  April,  1881,  a  population  of  25,974.439, 
or  446  to  the  square  mile.  Population  of  Eng¬ 
land  24,613,926,  and  of  Wales  1,360,513.  S<-ot- 
land,  with  an  area  of  29,820  square  miles, 
including  its  islands,  186  in  number,  had  a  pop¬ 
ulation  in  1881  of  3,735,573,  or  125  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
the  surface  of  the  country  is  sterile,  consisting 
of  mouiUpiaB,  morasses,  and  other  waste  lands. 
Of  the  total,  computed  at  19,084,659  acres,  only 
4,797,509  were  cultivated  in  1883^29,476  acres 
being  under  wood.  Ireland  has  an  area  of  32,- 
631  square  miles,  or  20,819,982  acres,  with  (in 
1881)  a  population  of  5,174,836,  or  less  than  160 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 


Stfentfffe  unzi 


An  excellent  and  simple  disinfectant  for  sinks 
and  waste-pipes  is  made  by  mixing  one  large 
tablespoonful  of  copperas  with  one  quart  of 
boiling  water. 

According  to  the  Brick  and  Tile  Review,  float¬ 
ing  bricks  are  made  of  a  very  light  silicious 
earth,  clay  being  sometimes  added  to  bind  the 
material  together.  They  can  be  made  so  light 
that  they  will  float  on  water,  while  their  strength 
equals  ordinary  bricks. 

An  immense  ledge  of  white  metal  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  Antelope  Valley,  Mono  county.  Cal., 
the  nature  of  which  puzzles  all  mining  experts 
to  whom  specimens  have  been  submitted.  The  | 
metal  is  fusible  at  first,  but  after  the  first  time  j 
it  yields  to  nothing  except  a  mixture  of  acids. 
A  pound  of  rock  yields  half  a  pomid  of  the 
metal,  and  there  are  millions  of  tons  in  the  plant. 
It  contains  platinum. 

M.  RraN.\BD  said  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the ' 
Hociete  de  Biologie,  tha^  a  fish  which  he  had  I 
placed  in  a  weak  solution  (2  to  1,000)  of  cocaine  | 
fell  into  a  state  of  apparent  death  after  a  few 
minutes  of  floundering.  Its  respiration  was  com¬ 
pletely  suspended  for  two  hours,  as  shown  by 
an  analysis  of  the  water,  which  was  not  dimin¬ 
ished  in  oxygen  and  contained  no  carbonic  acid 
gas.  Yet  the  fish  was  not  dead,  and  when  platted 
in  a  jar  of  pure  water  became  as  lively  as  ever. 

Dr.  H.\milton,  the  Supervising  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  says  no 
special  arrangement  has  been  matle  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  government  to  quarantine  against  ch< dera 
this  season,  nor  does  he  know  that  any  will  be 
necessarj'.  The  government  maintains  only 
five  general  quarantine  stations,  one  in  the  Gulf, 
one  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  and  at  Cape  Charles 
and  Cape  Henry,  and  one  at  Delaware  break¬ 
water. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  British  en¬ 
gineers  that  the  English  coals  will  gradually 
cease  to  be  sent  to  the  Blm'k  Sea,  or  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  even  the  Red  Sea,  as  the  use  of 
petroleum  refuse  in  engines  becomes  better  un¬ 
derstood.  Already  it  is  the  only  fuel  in  use  on 
the  Caspian,  either  in  the  mercantile  marine,  in 
the  Russian  gunboat  flotilla,  or  on  the  railways, 
and  even  in  domestic  stoves  it  is  in  favor 
throughout  the  Caucasus.  At  present,  in  the 
countries  of  the  East,  much  oil  refuse  is  poured 
into  the  sea,  as  the  only  way  to  dispose  of  it. 

The  Nem*  Building  Law  under  consideration 
at  Albany  will  (according  to  the  American  Archi- 
tt'ct)  “  make  building  in  New  York  both  easier 
and  better  than  it  now  Ls,  modifying  as  it  does 
some  of  the  rather  unreasonable,  or  at  least  in¬ 
elastic  provisions  of  the  present  act,  and  adding 
others,  such  as  those  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  in  theatres,  and  one  reipiiring  that  all 
buildings  more  than  seventy  feet  high  shall  be 
fire-proof  throught)Ut,  which  would  alone  in 
course  of  time  make  some  of  the  worst  c-alami- 
ties  due  to  bud  building  impossible  in  New 
York.” 

The  C.anned  Goods  Bill  that  passed  the 
Senat«*,  April  28,  may  be  regarded  us  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  New  York  Times 
says  :  “  It  maybe  possible  hereafbu'  to  enact  an 
additional  law  providing  that  each  can  shall 
bear  the  date  of  packing.  This  was  the  most 
impoitant  provision  in  tlie  original  bill,  but  it 
was  lost  owing  to  the  combined  opposition  of 
packers  and  dealers.  The  interests  of  con¬ 
sumers  demand  that  each  can  shall  not  only 
bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer 
who  packed  it,  but  also  the  date  when  the  work 
was  done.  Packers  who  find  it  difficult  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  goods  owing  to  their  quality,  and 
dealem  who  desire  to  work  olT  old  got)d8  upon 
their  *-u8tomers,  are  very  naturally  opposecl  to 
the  publication  of  the  date.  In  the  course  of 
time  they  will  probably  be  forci'd  by  publii^ 
opinion  to  yield.” 

Some  interesting  discoveries  have  been  made 
in  Florida  by  Prof.  Lawrence  Johnson  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  Just  south 
of  Alachua  county  line  he  found  several  speci¬ 
mens  and  skeletons  of  animals  which  relatively 
belong  to  a  not  far  distant  period.  In  piles,  and 
somewhat  mixed,  there  were  the  remains  of  a 
mastodon,  two  or  three  specimens  of  the  rhinoc¬ 
eros,  a  large  stag,  a  camel  fully  as  large  as  the 
Arabian  camel,  but  in  structure  more  allied  to 
the  llama  ;  also  a  tapir  very  much  like  the  South 
American  tapir,  which  lives  in  swampy  places  ; 
two  teeth  of  some  carnivorous  animal  allied  to 
the  tigt*r  and  panther  ;  one  set  of  teeth  ami 
bont*8  of  a  hippopotamus  ;  several  crocodiles  or 
alligators,  and  innumerable  other  bones  not 
identific'd.  Appanuitly  the  territory  south  of 
Alachua  was  at  one  time  a  largt*  fresh  wat<‘r 
lake. 

Weather  Signals. — The  latest  suggestion  for 
local  signals  comes  from  Vermont,  where  it  is 
proposed  to  sprc'ad  the  indications  by  factory- 
whistles.  The  point  is  made  that  the  out-of- 
town  farmers,  who  have  especial  need  of  the 
weather  warnings,  have  the  smallest  opi)ortuni- 
ty  of  learning  them  soon  tmough,  either  from 
newspapers,  postoffice  Inilletins,  or  local  flags. 
Blasts  from  powerful  steam-whistles  could  be 
heard  for  five  or  more  miles  around.  To  test 
the  matter  thoroughly  in  practice,  we  note  that 
Mr.  H.  L.  Bixby  of  Chelst'a,  Vt.,  is  taking  sb'ps 
to  intro<luc«‘  a  systtmi  of  weather  warnings 
throughout  his  StaU*  by  means  of  blasts  from 
factory  whistles.  The  signals  are  as  follows  : 
After  the  first  long,  unbroken  blast,  usually 
given  at  about  7  A.  M.,  a  single  five-second 
bhist  indicates  fair  or  probably  fair  weather  for 
the  day ;  two  blasts,  foul  weather  ;  thret',  fair 
changing  to  foul ;  four,  foul  changing  to  fair  ; 
five,  doubtful  or  irregularly  variable.  After 
any  of  these,  five  short  blasts  signify  a  cold 
wave  or  unseasonable  frosts.  The  managers  of 
the  Fr(H‘  Press  at  Burlingtr)n  undertake  to  send 
the  lUH-essary  telegrams  on  payment  of  a  small 
fee.  Randolph  is  the  first  t<iwn  to  adopt  the 
system  ;  the  signals  are  regularly  given  tlu're 
now  from  a  bm-inch  stt'am-whistle. 

A  Fever-stricken  Town. — There  were  four- 
bH'ii  funerals  in  the  village  of  Plymouth,  Pa.,  on 
Monday,  .\i>ril  27,  and  the  scourge  was  said  to 
be  spreading  to  some  oth(‘r  towns.  It  was 
thought  that  about  eight  hundnsl  pfTsons  werti 
sick  at  the  date  nann'd  in  Plymouth,  or  a  little 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the*  whole  population. 
From  Friday  to  Monday  then^  had  been  twenty- 
five  deaths.  .\t  last  the  authorities  of  the 
stricken  village  have  begun  the  work  of  c-leaii- 
ing  up  and  disinfecting  the  yards  and  cellars 
that  were  burdened  with  foul  deposits.  But 
while  the  scavengers  are  carting  away  the  re¬ 
fuse,  tlie  list  of  victims  is  growing  longer,  the 
trade  of  the  place  is  paralyzed,  and  many  people 
are  8e«*king  new  homes  elsewhere.  There  is  a 
k*s8on  in  *H*onomy  in  the  condition  of  the  village. 
The  epidemic  has  blighted  the  pku-e  and  de- 
priviHl  it  of  tt'ii  years’  growth.  In  dragging  a 
small  stream  which  runs  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  town  April  28,  six  <lead  goats,  five 
dogs,  and  three  dead  c-ats,  were  found.  With 
low  water  in  the  stream  before  the  recent  rain, 
the  carcases  of  these  animals  were  exposed  to 
the  sun,  sending  a  stench  into  the  atmosphere 
which  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  create  pesti¬ 
lence.  A  little  later  in  tlie  season  this  town 
would  have  invibsi  cholera,  and  spread  it  far 
and  wide  ! 

A  correspondent  who  has  had  a  quarter  of  a 
century’s  (‘xperieuce  in  travelling  in  hot  coun¬ 
tries,  writes  to  the  London  Globe  :  “  A  man 
should  always  try  to  do  as  long  as  ever  he  can 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day  without  drinking  ; 
if  once  he  tastes  water  he  becomes  thirsty  again 
in  half  an  hour.  I  have  often  ridden  hard, 
under  a  blazing  sun,  in  clouds  of  dust,  from 
daylight  until  11  o’clock,  but  once  tempted  to 
take  a  drink,  have  not  been  able  to  abstain  for 
an  hour  at  a  time.  Never  fear  to  give  your 
horse  a  drink  whenever  you  can  get  it.  A  few 
go-downs  of  water  will  put  new  life  in  a  horse. 
Never,  if  you  can  possibly  help  it,  work  horses 
long  after  dark  in  hot  weather— they  will  go 
well  and  gayly  for  an  hour  after  sundown  and 
then  flag  terribly.  When  you  take  your  saddle 
off,  wash  your  horse’s  back  with  cold  water,  if 
you  are  lucky  enough  to  have  any  to  spare. 
.Australian  bushmen  think  more  of  protecting 
the  backs  of  their  necks  than  their  heads  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  are  fond  of  wear¬ 
ing  a  large  white  handkerchief,  folded  three- 
comerwise,  well  up  round  their  necks.  The  rays 
of  the  sun  striking  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  of  a 
stooping  man  are  very  sickening  in  their  effect. 
The  beams  of  the  setting  sun  are  particularly 
disagreeable,  and  to  be  avoided.” 
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Sleep  for  the  Sleepless. 

It  was  Coleridge  who  put  in  the  mouth  of  that  ((uaint 
old  genius,  the  “Ancient  Mariner,”  the  words 
“  O  sleep,  it  is  a  blessed  thing. 

Beloved  from  pole  to  pole.” 

The  man  who  regularly  enjoys  sound  and  refreshing 
sleep,  has  no  adequate  conception  of  all  these  words 
imply.  It  is  to  the  sufferer  who  in  sleepless  weariness 
tosses  on  his  bed  half  the  night,  and  toward  daylight 
snatches  a  little  unsatisfactoiy  slumber,  that  their  full 
meaning  is  apparent.  The  man  who  digests  well  and 
sleeps  well  can  stand  almost  any  amount  of  hard  work. 

It  is  not  work  that  kills  people ;  it  is  worry.  The  work 
that  is  followed  by  restful  sleep  brings  good  health  and 
strength,  tor  the  daily  waste  of  the  body  is  repaired  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  But  the  worry  that  oppresses  the  victim 
of  insomnia  during  a  sleepless  night,  is  what  racks  the 
system,  wears  out  the  muscles,  torments  the  nerves, 
and  bewilders  the  brain,  so  that  life  seems  hardly  worth 
living. 

“Insomnia”  is  a  growing  evil.  In  this  busy  age, 
when  active  men  are  all  the  time  overworking  them¬ 
selves,  there  are  five  times  as  many  people  tormented 
with  inability  to  sleep  as  there  were  a  generation  ago. 
We  are  living  under  fiigher  pressure.  “Insomnia”  is 
of  different  kinds,  and  proceeds  from  different  mental 
and  physical  causes.  But  most  of  it  may  be  summed 
up  as  to  character  in  the  words  “  Can’t  sleep  ” ;  and  as 
to  cause,  in  indigestion,  or  overworked  brain  and 
nerves.  : 

.\  most  marked  ease  of  insomnia  and  recovery  from  | 
it,  is  that  of  .Arthur  Hagan,  Esq.,  the  well  known  whole¬ 
sale  tobacconist  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Hagan  is  one  of  I 
the  largest  dealers  in  tobacco,  and  is  the  Philadelphia  j 
representative  of  the  great  Baltimore  house  of  G.  W,  j 
Gail  &  Ax.  In  the  interest  of  those  who  are  inquir¬ 
ing  the  best  way  to  secure  sound  sleep,  and  to  triumph  | 
over  the  torments  of  insomnia,  one  of  our  editors  called  | 
on  Mr.  Hagan  at  his  store  on  North  Front  street.  If  he  | 
had  been  looking  among  a  party  of  gentlemen  for  one  ' 
who  had  been  badly  run  down  by  dyspepsia  and  in-  i 
somnia,  Mr.  Hagan  would  not  have  been  the  one 
selected.  That  gentleman  now  looks  in  such  excellent  i 
physical  condition,  that  nobody  would  suppose  him  i 
ever  to  have  suffered  from  a  day’s  illness  or  a  night’s 
loss  of  rest.  In  response  to  questions  as  to  his  past  j 
and  present  experience,  Mr.  Hagan  said  to  our  editor:  i 

“  My  case  was  one  of  sqvere  and  long  continued  in-  I 
somnia,  proceeding  largely  from  dyspepsia,  the  result 
of  too  great  application  to  business.  My  system  was 
very  badly  run  down.  Sleep  became  almost  an  impos¬ 
sibility.  My  physical  distress  during  the  night  from 
being  unable  to  secure  refreshing  slumber,  was  drt*d- 
ful.  It  weakened  and  distracted  me  during  the  day, 
and  made  attention  to  business  a  slow  martyrdom. 
For  five  or  six  years  I  was  from  time  to  time  under  the 
care  of  different  physicians,  receiving  occasionally  some 
measure  of  benefit,  yet  on  the  whole  gaining  no  mate¬ 
rial  advantage.  I  was  put  on  very  low  and  simple  diet, 
consisting  principally  of  skimmed  milk. 

“After  passing  through  a  long  variety  of  experiences 
as  to  physic  and  diet,  I  one  day  happened  to  pap  the 
office  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,and  I  noticed  the  .sign  of 
‘  Compound  Oxygen.’  As  other  modes  of  treatment 
had  failed,  I  thought  this  one  could  do  no  worse,  and  it 
might  do  better.  So  I  went  in  at  a  venture,  and  made 
trial  of  it.  For  some  time  I  had  been  enduring  the 
agony  of  dypepsia,  and  for  weeks  I  had  not  been  able 
to  sleep  without  the  aid  of  chloral  or  other  drugs.  The 
Oxygen  did  network  an  immediate  miracle  in  me.  But 
I  soon  saw  that  it  was  doing  me  good,  and  so  I  resolv¬ 
ed  to  persist  in  its  use,  and  to  give  it  a  thorough  trial. 
Before  long  I  began  to  know  the  pleasure  of  real  sleep. 
It  was  by  degrees  tliat  my  dyspepsia  left  me,  and  the 
power  to  sleep  returned.  I  was  greatly  encouraged  by 
my  partial  improvement,  and  this  stimulated  me  to  go 
on  with  great  regularity  and  persistence.  If  my  recov¬ 
ery  was  slow,  it  was  real.  I  had  the  best  of  homo  nurs¬ 
ing  and  attention,  and  that  was  of  course  a  material 
aid  to  me.  For  several  months  I  regularly  took  the 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  carefully  obeying  the 
directions,  and  constantly  gaining  strength  and  freedom 
from  disease.  My  system  received  the  vitalizing  which 
it  so  badly  needed. 

“About  two  years  ago  this  took  place,  and  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  prime  condition  of  health  since.  I  have  been 
able  to  attend  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  my 
business.  I  have  no  need  now  to  resort  to  the  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment,  except  occasionally  for  a 
cold,  or  for  some  other  temporary  disorder.  I  take  an 
abundance  of  exercise,  and  I  eat  and  sleep  as  well  as  a 
man  can  wish  to. 

“  I  have  recommended  Compound  Oxygen  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  friends,  who  have  tried  it  with  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  My  friend  Mr.  E.  W.  Edwards  of  this  city,  is  no¬ 
tably  one  of  these.  He  was  badly  run  down  by  Bright’s 
Disease  and  other  infirmities,  but  was  brought  into 
good  shape  by  the  Compound  Oxygon,  and  is  now  at¬ 
tending  to  business  with  ease  and  comfort.  As  a  com¬ 
plete  vitalizer  of  the  system,  the  Oxygen  is  all  that  can 
DC  desired.  It  drives  out  disease  by  restoring  vital  ac¬ 
tion,  and  putting  the  system  in  such  a  state  of  strength 
that  disease  has  no  chance  to  stay.” 

The  reader  will  naturally  seek  more  information  on 
this  interesting  subject.  It  can  be  had  in  a  pamphlet 
which  is  published  by  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109  and 
nil  Girard  street,  Philadelphia,  and  which  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  on  application. 

We  have  All  Read 

Of  fear  turning  the  hair  gray  in  a  night.  Parker’s  Hair 
Balsam  restores  the  original  color.  Price  50c. 


CORSETS 


TheOXLt  COR8ST  made  that  can  be  returned  by 
Its  purchaser  after  three  weeks  wearjf  not  lound 

U*de  in  a  yariety  of  styles  and  prices*  Sold^y  tlrs^ 
class  dealers  everywhere.  Beware  of  worthless  iml- 
ti^ons.  None  genuine  without  Bairanameon  box. 

CHICAGO  CORSET  CO.,  CKfeaffO,  HI. 
And  13  Idlspenard  St.,  New  York  City. 


TOHAVS  HFALTH  THC  LiyfR  MUST  IM  orde 


baUeliahle  RemcHly  lOt  Liver CoiuplatiiU  and  lUscAiihed 
ity  aderaiiEed  or  torpid  condition  of  the  Liver,  Dvs- 
ttppsia.  Constipation,  Biliousness,  Jaundice,  Headaciie. 
Malaria.  Rheumatism,  etc.  It  reitniates  the  bowels,  pun> 
Ties  the  lifiiod,  strenrtliens  the  KV«tem,  (IlireRtiou. 

AN  INVAIiUABXiB  FAMILY  MEDICINE. 
Thousandsof  testimonials  prove  its  merit. 

UBUOOISX  WIIX  TKLL  YOU  ITS  UEFUTATION 


INVAIdUABldE 

For  Children. 


Of  Dr.  Storrs’  volume,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shedd 
says :  “  The  uncommon  union  of  inxtruction  and 
argument  with  literary  grace  adant>i  the  rolume 
for  general  circulation.  It  will  be  more  likely 
than  motft  tvorkit  of  the  kind  to  get  the  attention  of 
that  conxiderable  number  whose  belief  has  been 
shaken  by  the  skeptical  belles-lettres  of  the  day  ” ; 
and  The  Evangelist  says :  “  The  study  of  a  life¬ 
time,  the  utterance  of  that  scholarship  which  has 
grown  wide  and  deep  by  the  hallowed  service  of 
the  weekly  .•<ermon  duriny  the  life  of  a  generation 
of  hearers,  the  final  sweeping  glance  orer  the 
whole  field,  of  Christian  truth  of  him  who  has 
giren  the  power  of  his  highly  endowed  manhood 
to  its  most  eaget\  most  mrhest  e.rploratioii — all 
this  wealth  is  lacished  in  these  hxtures;  such  a 
sheaf  as  is  rarely  bound  up  within  the  corers  of 
one  book.” 

THE  DIVINE  ORICilN  OF^CHRISTIANlTV  INDI¬ 
CATED  BY  ITS  HISTORICAL  EFFECTS.  By  RICHABD 
S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Printed  In  large,  clear  type, 
Svo,  674  pages,  $;l..50. 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  GO., 

BROADWAY,  (’or.  20th  St.,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 


CUBES 
CONSTIPATION. 

RELIEVIS 
HEADACHE. 


AIDS 

DIGESTION. 

1 

REGULATES 

THE  BOWELS. 

Is  readily  taken  by  the  smallest  child.  It  corrects  acid¬ 
ity  of  the  stomach,  allays  fever,  and  gently  operates  upon 
the  l>owel8,  removing  all  the  had  effects  produced  by  over¬ 
feeding  or  improper  food. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere. 


Nellie,  what  di  ) 
I  led  >ou,  you  have  Jui  t 
ruined  that  new  dr*H9 
under  the  urms  het’auso 
you  did  nut  have  a  Can- 

^  0eld  Droiut  8hle*(L 


nCQISTCRCD. 

CA.NFIELr>  PATENT 

SEAMLESS 

r>RESS  SHIEL.13S 

are  waterproof,  elastic,  absorbent,  odorless, 
strong,  yet  soft  as  kid,  do  not  wrinkle,  chafe  or 
rip  like  sewed  or  cemented  shields,  are  easily 
shaped  to  the  garment,  the  only  SEAMLESS 
shield  made,  and  can  be  washed.  This  Is  a  re¬ 
cent  American  invention,  and  the  sales  are 
already  double  that  of  any  other  Dress  Protector 
made  in  Europe  or  U.  8.  These  goods  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  patents  and  trade-marks  everywhere. 
All  infringements  will  be  prosecuted. 

The  Canfield  Rubber  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn, 

Price  by  mall  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  30  cents. 


“  I  ought  to  know  about  It," 
was  the  remark  of  a  gentleman 
to  hie  companion.  In  passing 
the  exhibit  of  “  Ridge’s  Food” 
at  a  recent  fair.  “  I  have  reared 
flve  children  on  It.”  Such  tes- 
^tlmony  as  this,  covering  years 
of  time.  Is  better  than  all  argu¬ 
ments.  Ridge’s  Food  still  leads 
as  best  suited  to  all  classes  of 
child  life.  Your  druggist  keeps 
it. 


and  pain  at  your  boin< 
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K D.  S.  B,  JOHNSTON  A.  SON, 

Nesottator.  of  Mortgage  ].oaBa, 

tlKKTHis  THIS  rACKR.  NTrpAUI^  MINN. 


Sccarlty  3  to 
6  times  loan. 
INTEREST 

_ _ _  semi-annual 

and  paiiTnt  your  borne.  2Sth  year  of 
leeideuce,  and  luUi  of  business.  No  in- 
vestor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  costs  of  fore- 


V  closure,  wait  for  interest,  or  take  land. 
I  BEST  of  Iteferenees  all  around  you. 
Write  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Address 


ROOSEVELT  PORTABLE 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

We  have  sncceetled  after  many  years  of  study 
.iiid  experiment  in  priHliiring  a  portable  G'E.V- 
r/.VE  riCH  ORIiAS  which  till.s  the  place 
lietwiH'ti  the  licst  recti  organ  and  the  cliurcli 
(pipe)  organ. 

As  the  various  pipes  are  secured  in  their  places 
the  instrument  requires  no  setting  up,  but  is  al 
otiec  really  for  use  when  iinpnckea. 

It  can  lie  sold  at  a  moderate  advance  iiliove  the 
price  ehargeil  by  reliable  makers  for  their  ladtcr 
class  of  rc»*<l  organs,  and  it  is  just  wliat  has  long 
been  needed  for  smalt  (  hurehes.  l  Impels,  Txidgcs, 
Sunday  Schools  and  the  Parlor. 

HILBORNE  L.  ROOSEVELT. 

ManafMetarer  ofCliareh  Organs. 

145-147-14»  West  IHIh  Ht..  New  York- 


WHETHER  CHOLERA 

Is  coming  or  not  every  householder  should  know 
that  cleanliness  and  disinfection  are  the  greatest  pre¬ 
ventives.  The  principal  and  surest  fsetor  for  this 
purpose  is 

DREYDOPPEL’S  BORAX  SOAP, 

a  perfect  cleansing,  bleaching  and  purifying  soaps, 
making  clothes  beautifully  white  and  sweet.  U  should 
be  excTntively  used  in  all  departments  of  a  house¬ 
hold.  DREVDOI'PEIj’S  soap  is  sold  in  full 
pound  bars  only  by  all  wholesale  grocers  and  flrst- 
ciass  retailers. 

SKIN  DISEASES, 

Tetter.  Salt  Rheum.  Ringworm,  Sores,  Pimples,  and 
all  Itching  Skin  Eruptions,  are  surely  cured  andpre- 
vented  by  the  exclusive  use  of  BEESON’S  ARO¬ 
MATIC  ALVM  SVLPUVB  SOAP,  an  ex¬ 
quisite  beautifier  of  the  complexion  and  toilet 
requieite.  Z5cenU,  by  drug,;iBlB  or  sent  by  mail. 
Address  Wm.  Dretdoi-i-ki  ,  M’f’r,  208  North  Front 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dreydoppel's  Disinfecting  Powder,  15  cents  a  largo  box. 


MADAME 


FOY’S 

CORSET 


BARNES’ 

Patent  Foot  and  Steam 
Power  Moohinary.  rDm« 
plete  outfit*  for  Actual 
Worktbop  Husloe**.  Lathes 
for  Wood  or  Metal.  Circular 
Saw*.  Scroll  Saw*.  Fomere. 
Mortiiere.  Tenonera.  etc., 
etc.  Machines  on  trial  If 
jdetired.  DescriptiTe  Cat^ 

- lorue  and  Price  List  Free. 

^  JOHN  BARNKN, 

_ No*  193  Buby  Si* _  Boofcford*  Uli 

Ko  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent. 

RAPID  ACCUMULATION! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENOLISH  CONSOLS  er  U.  S.  BONDS 

For  Circular  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Finaneial  Asency.  Jacksonville.  Illiniu. 


Skirt  Supporter 

Combine*  the  moat 

ELEGANT  FIT¬ 
TING  CORSET 
with  *  perfect 
SKIRT  SUP¬ 
PORTER  and  I*  ons 

ofthemoetiMpularand  _ 

estisfhetory  coreeta  as  regards  HRAXTH 
and  COMFORT  ever  invented.  It  Is  partieularly 
adapted  to  the  present  style  of  dress. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers.  Fiioe  by  mall  tl.SO. 
FOT.  HABMOM  k  CHADWICK.  Hew  Haven.  Conn. 


PAYSON'S 


INDELIBLE  INK. 


I  No  preparation  and  only  • 
common  pen  needed.  Estab¬ 
lished  50  Years.  Superior 
and  popular  for  decorailve  work  on  linen.  Received 
C^QtcxxDial  A  Olplomom*  Sold  evorywbors* 


GATE  CITY  Stone  Filter. 


“Pure  Water, 
Sealth,  Life.” 
Only  Pirfect  Fii.- 
TgR.  •■-/Ve/.  y.  Cray. 

BEST  FILTER  IN 
THE  WORLD."  — 
y.  M.  yannsan,  M.  D. 
AVOID  CHOLERA,  MALA- 
R.'.A  TtSHOID  rEVEK, 
tlrUTHERlA,  by  iu  UM. 


Simpleti,  Cheapert, 
and  BEST. 

“  NO  OTHER  riL. 
TER  CAN  BE  COM¬ 
PARED  TO  IT."  — 
Mtdicat  ycurnal,'* 

McBRlDE  A  Ca.« 
Ailoata,  Goarfik 

Send  for  Catalogue* 


NEW _ 

^^TRICpA  RELIEF 

SSW-ietanHavliig  elasticl 
IBlde  aectlons, 
adapts  ttselil 
to  tho  various 
positions  of  the| 
oedy  in  stooping, 
sitting  dc  reclin¬ 
ing.  It  affords 
great  relief  and 
comfort  to  the 
many  who  nnd 
ordlnaiy  Corsets 
oppressive.  The 
“TIICOKA”  stays 

utea  /or  boning 

are  unequaled  for 
durability  A  com¬ 
fortable  support, 
A  ore  absolutely 

_  unbreakable. 

(  matt  JMtrabU,  CimfortabU,  «!(<) 
\HeaUkfulO)rielermnlUforitipriet.i 
~  ranted  tn 


|kIw*  aatia^ction  or  monay  rrtnniad.l 

J.  G.  FITZPATRICK  A  CO.,  Mfra., 

71  Leonard  Street,  NEW  YORE. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

I  OAIIC  Securedon 
LUANO  Fintt-cloM 
HE  Ah  KSTATK 
worth  threr  cimeii 
bunioefis  in  this  citj. 
Send  for  circular. 
Mill5i£ArOLlK,MI!lh£SUTA. 


LADIES’ 
GUIDE  TO 


FANCY  WORK  FREE. 


A  complete  practical  Instructor  In  every  description  of  laudies*  Fancy  Work.  It  has  G4  large  pares 
and  over  300  iliaatratiousa  It  gives  plain  and  practical  iastructions  in  Drawing.  Oil  Painting,  and  mokinr 
Wax  Flowers;  likewise  all  kinds  of  Kaacy  ^eedle  Work,  ArtisUc  Embroidery,  Lace  Work,  Knitting,  Tattln  Cm- 


It  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  every  American  Household.  With  it  as  a  guide  you  may  make  hundreds  of  beaoUfui 
things  for  the  adornment  of  your  home  and  Ibr  presents  to  your  Criends  at  the  most  trifling  expense. 

On  receipt  of  only  30  cents  in  postage  stampi  or  currency  we  will  send  our  popular  monthly  Parm  and 
Home  from  the  present  time  to  Jan.  1, (nine  months)  and  the  Fancy  Woric  Book*  Ascribed  above 
Free  os  a  Premium.  Farm  and  Home  has  16  pages  and  64  columns,  and  nearly  one-ha!f  Is  devoted  to  the 


_ _ , _ early  i _ _  ^ 

Ladies  and  Children.  It  will  repay  its  cost  many  times  over  to  every  occupant  ofa  v.llsge  or  subnrtMin  home.  Its 
Garden*  Frnlt  and  Flower  Cnltnre,  Fonltry,  with  iU  Storlcg*  House- 
nold  Hints,  and  Recipes  sre  invaluable.  It  has  a  jpnzxle  l>epartment  where  prizes  sreotfered  each 
month  for  contestants.  Jt  cannot  fail  to  pfease  everyone.  In  order  to  Introduce  it  into  new  homes  we  make  the 
a^emognifleent  offer,  being  confident  th.'it  once  a  Subscriber  you  will  not  keep  house  wlthontit  Money  refhnd- 
edlfnot  satisfactory.  4  subscriptions  and  4  books  sent  for  $1.  SendlVow  mentioninz  this  paper.  This  ad¬ 
vertisement  wiU  not  appear  aga.n.  Address  FABX  AXO  HOMKt  NX'RIiVGFlRLlPg  JHULM 


WHITE  AND  DECORATED 
File  French  Chiu  ind  Best  Porcelnln  it  Loi  Priets. 

Fine  White  Porcelain  Dinner  Sets,  100  places .  $14  00 

Fine  White  French  China  Dinner  Sets,  100  pieces . 23  00 

Gold  band  China  Tea  Bets,  44  pieces,  $8.50;  white .  7  60 

Richly  Decorated  China  Tea  ^ts,  44  pieces . 12  00 

Decorated  Chamber  Sets,  10  pieces,  $4 ;  white .  3  00 

Decorated  Dinner  Sets,  all  colors  and  designs .  30  00 

Decorated  Parlor  and  Brass  H^ging  Lamps,  etc .  6  00 

AUSO  AUa  housk  furnishing  goods. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  mailed  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Estimates  and  information  furnished.  < 

C.  Ij.  HADIJB  Y,  1-17  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.  Cltjr. 
Orders  packed  and  placed  on  Car  or  Steamer  free  of 
charge.  Sent  C.  O.  D. ;  or  on  receipt  of  P.  O.  Money  Order. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells* 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CUNTON  JL  MEHEELT  BELL  COMPANT, 

raoT, T. 


CHURCH 

Furniture. 


PULPITS,  FONTS, 
iTABLETS,  &c.,  &c. 


Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  desigps. 


Send  for  hand  book  by  mall. 


A 


ICZXTB&LT  ft  001CPA27T,  „ 

WEST  TKOY,  M.  T.,  BELLS 

For  Churches,  Bohools,  etc. ;  also  Chimes  aa4 
Peals.  For  more  than  halt  a  century  noted  Sof 
superiority  over  all  others. 


A 


McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bells  nnB 
Chimes  for  Chnrches,  Tower  Cloofc% 
,Acc.  Prices  and  catalogues  sent  free.  AddreM 
H.  HeSHANE  A  CO.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


THE  LINE  SELECTED  BY  THl  H.  S.  GOTT 
TO  CABBY  THE  FAST  HAIL 


Mention  this  Paper. 


A  Handtomely  Illiia* 
trated  Pai^r  for  Boys 
and  Girls.  £very  family 
should  toko  it.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  price,  $1.26  a  year. 
Send  three  cents  for  sam¬ 
ple  copy.  A  premium  for 
every  subMriber. 
IIBIRNE  A  CO.,  rab*r«, 

178  Broadway,  N.  T. 


Any  Person  can  Play  Wlthont  a  Teacher. 

$I.OOi®0Mi 


i»  8«per*s 


lo  th.  PI»«.  nlornm,  will  enable  you  to  play  »  familiar 
airs  on  either  instrument  at  onee.  You  leq^uire  no  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  music  whatever.  It  wlU  teach  you 
more  music  in  one  day  than  you  can  learn  from  a  teacher 
in  a  month.  Bend  for  it.  It  will  not  disappoint  you, 
l^ery  bouse  having  a  Piano  or  Oiv^n  should  have  a 
OUlUE.  A  lady  writes :  “  Your  Guide  has  brought  much 
happiness  to  my  family.  My  husband  soys  it  is  the  best 
purchj^e  he  ever  mode.  My  children  derive  much  hap¬ 
piness  from  It.”  The  Guides  are  sold  in  hondrome  folio 
sets  with  20  pieces  of  Popular  Music  for  $1,00.  Just  think 
of  it— you  would  pay  more  than  that  amount  for  a  sinnle 
lesson.  The  set  complete, will  be  moiled  free  on  receipt 

of  price.  hKIRXR  h  CO.,  Pub’™,  178  Bro«lw»y,  H.  T. 

Any  person  sending  $2.50  for  two  subscriptions  to 
Hwtrae**  Yoaag  Polk**  WMkIy,  will  receive  a  set  of  Soper** 
Baida  and  20  pieces  of  mustc  free.  Mention  this  Paper. 

i^:^TORS 

should  confer  with  the 

WESTEBIV  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO., 

Lxwrxncx.  Ka.ssas. 

First  Mortgase  Real  Eatate  Loan*  paid 
In  IVew  York.  Atssolnta  Satlsfketlon 
GUARANTEED.  For  reliability,  consult  Third 

NaU  Bank.  N.  Y.  City,  or  Nat.  Bank,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Secnrlty  larire.  Interest  promptly  paid. 

Send  for  pomphlrt  with  testlmnnian,  sample  fomis,  etc. 
F.  M.  Perkins.  Pres.  \  N .  F.  Hart,  f  I-  11.  Perkins,  Sea 

J.T.  Wame.V.Prea.  ;  Auditor.  \0.  W.GUlett,Tteae 


A  /lX*1Un'C!  WANTED  for  the  MISSOURI 

AUJCjJb  I  O  STEAM  WASHER. 

It  Will  pay  any  intelligent  man  or  woman 
seeking  profitable  employment  to  writer  ^ 
for  Illustrated  Circular  and  terms  of  « 

Agency  for  this  Celebrated  Washer,  f 
Blxclusive  territoryand  sampleWasher  J 
sent  on  ten  days  trial  on  litwral  terms.* 

i.Q.  O’BBIIR.  S.W.oorlth  *  Huket  Sti..  FUlsdslvliU.Fi. 


OOIIVG^  WEST. 

OHLT  IIHE  BUKHIHG  TWO  THBOUGB 
TBAIHS  DAILY  FBOH 

CHICAGO,  PEORIA  &  ST.  LOUIS, 

Through  the  Heart  of  the  Continent  bj  way 
of  Faclllc  Junction  or  Omaha  to 

DENVER, 

or  via  Kansas  City  and  Atcblsoa  to  Denver,  eo» 
nectlngln  Union  Depots  at  Kansas  City,  Atchlaoiw 
Omaha  and  Denver  with  through  trains  for 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

and  all  points  in  the  Far  West,  bhortest  Una  to 

KANSAS  CITY, 

And  all  points  in  the  South-WesL 

TOURISTS  AND  HEALTH-SEEKERS 

Bnould  not  forget  the  fact  that  Round  Trip  tickeu  at 
reduced  rates  can  be  purchased  via  this  Great 
Through  Line,  to  all  the  Health  and  Pleasure 
Reaorts  of  the  west  and  Bontb-West,  including 
the  Mountains  of  COLORADO,  the  Valley  of  th* 
Yosemlte,  the 

CITY  OF  MEXICO, 

and  all  points  In  the  Mexican  Republic. 

HOME-SEEKERS 

Bhould  also  remember  that  this  line  leads  direct  to 
the  heart  of  the  Government  and  Railroad  Lands  in 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado  aud  Washing¬ 
ton  i'erritory. 

It  Is  known  as  the  great  THROUGH  CAR  UNB 
af  America,  wd  Is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
Finest  Eampped  Railroad  In  the  World  for 
all  claseea  of  Travel. 

Through  Tickets  via  this  line  for  sale  at  all  Rail¬ 
road  Coupon  Ticket  OtUoes  in  the  United  Btatea  and 
Canada. 

T  J.  POTTKR, 

Vice- Pres,  and  Gen.  Manager 

PKKCEVAL  LOWKLL, 

Gen.  Pass.  Ag*!  Chlcagia 
JNO.  Q,  A.  BEAN,  Gen.  EUsteru  Ag’t, 

Jl7  Broadway.  New  York,  and 
3U6  Wasblugion  8t.,  Boston. 


Tlie  J.  B.  Wallis  Lael  lortBage  Co, 

Successor  to  J.  B*  WATKINS  &  CO. 

M£GAJt  BUSINESS  IN  1870.  INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 

Capital,  $750,000. 

^FARM  MORTRARESt^ 


Xxxtexres’t 


Or’ixA.irciXLteed 
Oov«rnm«nt 


Coupons  paysDIs  st 


Payments  of  Interest 
Sends  by  half-yearly 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  In  New  York. 

10  Years  Business  Report. 

The  number  of  mortgagee  negotiated  from  May  1874,  to  May  1884  /  8,783, 

Aggregate  amount,  .  -  -  -  $5,580,850 

Total  amount  of  interest  earned  and  paid  on  the  day  it  matured,  $1,773,600 

Number  of  mortgages  matured,  2,091, 

Aggregate  amount.  -  -  -  - 

Total  amount  of  interest  and  principal  paid  at  maturity, 

Number  of  Investor*  In  these  mortsase*  1473  1  som*  of  th*m  h«v*  had 
14  years  experlenoe  with  uai  eaoh  one  oan  testify  that  all  our  rapreaanta- 
tiona  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

Tou  may  not  see  this  advertisement  again  ;  therefore,  cut  it  out  and  eend  new  for 
information,  forms,  and  testimonials,  and  have  them  when  needed.  Addreee, 


$1,048,500 

$2,822,100 


WATKINS  La  M.  COe$ 

IxA.'WTRElSrCE,  ISLA.NSA.a. 

Or^HENRY  DICKINSON,  New  York  Manager,  243  Broadway. 


sflExiBLE  HiP»HeALTH::.NUKSIN6.. 

ABD0/AIN^L«■  CORALINE  HlSSlSg 


Corallno  is  not  Hemp,  Jute,  Tampico,  or  Mexican  Grass, 
doraline  is  used  in  no  goods  except  those  sold  by  Warner  Brothers. 

The  genuine  Coraline  is  superior  to  whalebone,  and  gives  honest  value  and 
perfect  satisfaction. 

Imitotions  arc  a  fraud  and  dear  at  any  price. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  merchants.  Price  from  $1.00  up. 

WARMER  BROTHERS, 

85S  BROADWAY,  New  York.  141  Sc  14S  WABASB  AYR.,  Chicago. 


THE  RECORDS  SHOW 

THAT  THE  BU’TTEB  YIELD  OF  ’THE 

COOLEY  CBEAMEBS 

has  never  been  equalled  by  any  Creamery.  Pan  or  Separator.  They  carried 
off  the  Premiums  for  the  Greatest  Per  Cent,  of  Yield  in  the  great  dairy 
States  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

OYER  81, (MM)  IN  DAILY  USE  I ! 

Their  combined  product  of  Butter  and  Cheoee  reaches  nearly  16  Ponnds  to  the  hundred 
pounds  of  milk.  They  take  the  lead  In  the  Cream  Gatlwrlng  Mjrstem. 

THE  DAVIS  SWING  CHURN. 

Awarded  BIX  SILVER  MBDALS,  In  the  last  lour  yeare,  over  all  eompetltora.  ItopkeatM 

THE  EASIEST.  IT  CHUBNS  MORE  THOBOUOHLy,  ARD  OOMSIQUENTLT  BBIROH  MORE  llbTTEE.  IT  IB 
THE  EASIEST  TO  CLEAR.  THE  CXJVER  IS  ALWAYS  OR  TOP,  AVOIDIRO  ALL  LKAKAOE  ARP  DtPriHia 
OF  CBEAM  OH  THE  FLOOR.  Also  a  full  line  of  HUTTBR  WORKBRB,  RUTTBR  PRINT- 
KR8,  and  all  supplies  for  Dairies  and  Factories.  Yon  wlU  regret  It  U  -on  purehaae  any 
apparatus  before  sending  lor  our  Illostrated  Circular*. 


Yernont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Benows  Falls,  Yermont. 


The  Great  Church  LIGHT. 

FRINK’S  Patcat  RcRcatan  give  the  Moat  PyaarfWI,  the  aaftoati 

CbCMOoi  and  the  Htot  Leigkt  kaovn  fof£hurches.  Stores,  Show  Winoows, 
Porlorsr Banks.  Offices.  Pktore  Callerief ,  Theatres,  Depou.  etc.  New  and  olo- 
aaat  designs.  Send  sixe  of  room.  Get  circular  and  estim^e.  A  ^ral  dUcoiinC 

ta  cbofcbcf  ood  tbtiiMit.  I*  Pe  FMlIlKk  eel  eir$$$*  Jia  T* 
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rHE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  MAY  7,  1885. 


DISSOLTINO  THE  FREEDMEN’S  BOARD. 

Mr.  Editor:  Please  allow  me  to  correct  a  few 
mistakes  which  your  Pennsylvania  correspondent 
made  in  The  Etanoi^ist  of  April  30. 

He  says,  1.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Biddle 
University  met  Feb.  11,  1885.  2.  They  vehement¬ 
ly  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  amended  charter. 
His  language  is :  “  The  meeting  was  heid,  and  the 
amended  charter  was  not  accepted,  but  opposed 
with  vehemence.”  3.  That  Biddle  was  the  insti¬ 
gator  of  the  whole  movement  to  transfer  the  work. 

Answer:  (1)  Biddle’s  Board  of  Trustees  did  not 
meet  in  February.  It  was  called  to  meet,  but  the 
day  that  it  should  have  met  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
Professors  was  lying  a  corpse,  and  a  quorum  did 
not  come  together,  and  the  Board  did  not  organize, 
and  hence  did  not  oppose  anything  “  vehemently.” 

(2)  The  charter  has  not  been  amended.  The 
Boa  rd  wa-s  called  together  to  see  if  they  wanted  to 
amend  it. 

(3)  Biddle  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  inception 

of  this  movement  than  the  Pennsylvania  brother 
had.  I  met  a  few  of  the  leading  men  in  other  Pres¬ 
byteries  on  other  business,  and  the  conversation 
fell  upon  the  extension  of  our  work  and  the  Freed- 
men’s  Board  and  its  methods,  and  we  all  agreed 
that  the  work  would  be  better  done  under  the  reg¬ 
ular  Boards  of  the  Church.  Each  of  us  thought 
that  his  Presbytery  would  send  up  the  overture  if 
it  knew  that  the  movement  was  general,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  it  would  not  be  persecuted  for  so  doing. 
No  other  member  of  Biddle  University  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  the  matter  until  some  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
ries  had  met.  Not  one  of  the  men  that  originated 
this  movement  was  ever  a  student  of  Biddle.  Our 
graduates  generally  favor  tlie  movement,  the  Lin¬ 
coln  men  do  the  same,  and  the  colored  men  in  the 
Synod  generally  desire  it.  E.  M.  HAun. 

Mr.  Editor:  Dr.  Allen’s  note  (including  card 
signed  by  the  Chairman  anil  Treasurer  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Board,  and  quotations  frojn  sundry 
letters  of  mine  on  file  in  his  office)  lies  before  me, 
and  it  certainly  proves  what  was  frankly  conced¬ 
ed  In  my  card  of  April  23 :  that  I  was  acting  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Freedmen’s  Board  whilst  put¬ 
ting  fortli  effort  to  secure  the  building  fund  for 
Biddle  University ;  and  moreover,  that  the  hearty 
endorsement  of  the  Board  of  Freedmen  doubtless 
contributed  largelj'  to  the  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  But  in  all  fairness  neither  the  quotations 
from  the  letters,  nor  the  accompanying  card,  make 
good  the  statement  which  the  Secretary  quotes  me 
as  making  after  the  canva.ss  was  all  over :  that 
“  without  the  sanction  of  the  Freedmen’s  Board,  I 
could  not  have  raised  a  dollar.'' 

When  invited  to  visit  the  churches  by  said  Board 
in  the  Interests  of  the  University,  I  insisted  upon 
having  their  endorsement,  alleging  as  a  reason 
that  I  did  not  think  that  the  money  (some  $40,000) 
could  be  raised  without  their  active  cooperation. 
This,  as  the  card  affirms,  I  did  say,  and  repeatedly 
say,  for  I  had  to  write  a  number  of  times  before 
the  documents  in  question  were  forthcoming.  But 
the  statement  for  which  the  Secretary  would  hold 
me  responsible,  is  another  and  very  different  one, 
viz  :  Dr.  Lawrence  himself  has  repeatedly  said,  with¬ 
out  the  sanction  of  the  Board  he  could  not  have  raised 
a  dollar."  I  would  very  willingly  subscribe  the 
card  of  the  Chairman  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board ; 
but  the  Secretary  must  excuse  me  if  I  am  unwilling 
and  unable  to  father  the  al>ove  declaration,  for  it 
represents  me  as  making  the  statement  after  the 
fund  had  been  secured ;  and  surely  in  the  light  of 
palpable  facts  connected  with  the  canvass,  the 
statem  ent  would  have  been  gratuitous.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  were  subscrllKHl  by  the  Southern  com¬ 
munity  in  the  suburbs  of  which  our  institution  is 
located;  said  community  is  not  connected  with 
our  Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  Board  of  Freedmen ;  and  one  of  thc'most  gen¬ 
erous  contributors  to  our  building  fund  gave  a 
much  larger  sum  to  a  neighboring  in.stitution  con¬ 
nected  with  a  colored  Methodist  church.  And  Dr. 
Allen  knows  full  well  that  there  are  no  inconsider¬ 
able  number  of  our  wealthy  Presbyterians  who 
pride  themselves  in  giving  in  undenominationai 
ways.  Some  of  them  contributed  to  our  fund  and 
some  of  them  didnot,  andwewerenotunfrccjuentiy 
met  with  the  dcciaration  that  the  fact  that  the  insti¬ 
tution  was  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  under  the  auspices  of  its  Fretdmen’s  Board, 
was  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  so  that  it  was 
doing  the  Master’s  work.  Such  being  the  facts,  I 
could  not  make  the  alleged  declaration  that  with¬ 
out  the  sanction  of  the  Board  I  could  not  have  rais¬ 
ed  a  dollar  !  I  think  some  part  of  the  fund  could 
have  been  raised  without  .said  sanction,  how  much 
or  how  little  I  think  it  is  idle  to  in(iuire.  Without 
the  B  oard’s  unqualified  endorsement  I  know  I  was 
unwilling  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  Doctor  concedes  that  the  building  costing 
forty  odd  thousand  dollars,  did  not  draw  upon  the 
treasury  of  the  Freedmen’s  Board  for  a  doilar,  but 
he  heads  off  the  subscriber  ingeniously  by  telling 
him  that  the  work  is  one,  and  the  fund  is  one,  no  mat¬ 
ter  by  whom  or  for  wliat  purpose  collected,  so  that 
it  have  some  connwtion  with  the  Freedmen’s  work. 
All  right,  but  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of 
being  reminded  very  forcibly  during  the  canvass, 
more  than  once,  that  the  funds  were  twain  ;  the 
propriety  of  their  being  such  I  never  once  ques¬ 
tioned,  but  simply  suggest  that  the  Doctor  the 
meanwhile  has  «^hanged  base.  Apropos  of  this 
there  is  a  story  connect'd  with  the  canvass  which 
I  would  like  to  tell,  but  though  it  might  amuse  the 
Doctor,  I  am  not  sure  it  would  do  any  good,  and 
we  will  simply  lay  it  up  against  his  coming.  Thank¬ 
ing  Drs.  Swift  and  Allison  for  their  persoiiai  card 
anent  Dr.  Lawrence,  and  “  with  charity  towards 
ali  and  malice  towards  none,”  I  remain  much  The 
Evanoeuist’s  debtor,  Thomas  Lawrence. 


Current  gbentg, 

PERSONAI.  AND  NKW'8  ITEMS. 

Forest  fires  in  the  old  battlefields  of  the  Wilder- 
ntiss  in  Virginia  are  exploding  many  old  shells. 

Tufts  (3olh'ge  has  received  about  $40,0()0  by  the 
will  of  Miss  Harriet  H.  Fago  of  Marlborough, 
Mass. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  is  excited  over  the  action  of 
the  aldermen  in  granting  163  liquor  licenses  in  one 
evening. 

The  number  of  operators  on  strike  at  the  Refrew 
Gingham  Mills  in  Springfield,  Ma.ss.,  is  nearly  or 
quite  2,000. 

Statistics  show  180  churches  in  Washington  city, 
with  49,351  members,  of  whom  al*out  21,000  are  in 
the  colored  churches. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Des  Moines  County, 
Iowa,  refused  to  appropriate  their  quota  of  the 
$30,000  asked  to  defray  the  exp(*nses  of  the  State 
exhibit  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

John  S.  Williams  of  Indiana,  who  has  l>een  ap¬ 
pointed  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  held  the 
office  of  Appointment  Clerk  at  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  thirty-six  years  ago. 

The  President  has  appointed  Anthony  M.  Kelly, 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
Austria-Hungary. 

Col.  Kemochan,  the  new  naval  officer  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  is  a  very  successful  sugar-planter,  having 
1100  acres  thirty  miles  below  the  city,  ami  in  good 
years  making  his  10,000  hogsheads. 

During  the  month  of  April,  Postmaster  General 
Vilas  appointed  600  postmasters  at  fourth  class  of- 
floas.  The  greaU'St  number  appointed  on  any  one 
day  was  133.  on  April  27th.  The  majority  of  the 
appointments  were  made  to  fill  vacancies. 

In  an  interview  at  Omaha,  Senator  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  is  reported  to  have  ascritHsl  Gen.  Grant’s 
strange  recovery  to  the  use  of  clover  t*a.  a  remedy 
he  was  induced  to  try  because  many  letters  were 
received  recommending  it. 


James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  book  publishers, 
have  made  an  assignment. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hicks,  Guiteau’s  spiritual  adviser 
and  l^atee  of  his  body,  ceased  to  be  Surveyor- 
General  of  Florida  on  March  4,  by  the  expiration 
of  his  term. 

The  seat  of  government  in  West  Virginia  has 
been  changed  from  Wheeling,  the  commercial  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  State  in  the  “Pan-Handle”  at  the 
extreme  north,  to  the  town  of  Charleston,  which  is 
in  the  southwest,  but  much  nearer  the  centre. 

A  big  shad  was  caught  in  the  Delaware  last  week. 
It  weighed  nine  pounds  and  measured  seven  and  a 
half  inches  across  the  middle  of  the  body.  It  was 
twenty-five  inches  long  and  three  and  a  half  inches 
thick. 

The  executor  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Eliza  F,  Eddj- 
has  paid  over  her  bequest  to  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Lucy  Stone,  the  amount  being  $48,230.  It  was 
Mrs.  Eddj'’s  request  that  this  money  shall  be  used 
in  the  promotion  of  the  woman  suffrage  cause. 

The  United  States  Army  has  one  lieutenant-gen¬ 
eral,  three  major-generals,  and  six  brigadier-gener¬ 
als  in  active  service.  Each  head  of  the  staff  de¬ 
partments  is  also  a  brigadier-general.  Two  gener¬ 
als,  five  major-generals,  and  twenty-four  brigadier- 
generals  are  on  the  retired  list. 

The  Penn  Gas  Coal  Company’s  miners  have  re¬ 
sumed  work  in  the  (Irwin, Pa.)  mine  at  the  reduction, 
after  a  strike  of  nine  weeks.  Fifteen  hundred 
miners  al.so  resumed  work  at  the  Scott  Haven  mines. 
This  breaks  the  strike  at  these  two  points  and  vir¬ 
tually  settles  the  price  for  mining  in  the  district. 

Mrs.  Garfield’s  total  estate  is  alsjut  $450,000  in 
monej*  well  invested.  From  this  an  income  of 
probably  $16,000  is  derived.  In  addition  to  that 
she  has  from  Congress  an  annual  pension  of  $.5000, 
which  is  now  voted  to  the  widows  of  all  ex-Presi- 
dents. 

Twelve  hundred  men  have  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  at  the  Chicago  rolling  mills  because 
they  have  demanded  an  advance  of  25  <-ents  a  day, 
and  half  as  many  more  ironmoulders  in  Rochester 
have  struck  against  a  propose<l  reduction  in  their 
wages. 

Bangor,  Maine,  reported  that  on  Saturday,  the 
30th,  a  driving  snowstorm  with  a  northeast  gale 
and  temperature  like  February  was  their  lookout 
on  Spring,  and  that  drifts  over  four  feet  in  depth 
were  shovelled  through,  in  order  to  enable  the  stage 
from  Dixmont,  twenty  miles  sonthwe.st  of  the  city, 
to  proceed. 

The  Governor  of  Montana  has  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  requiring  a  quarantine  of  ninety  days  on 
cattle  from  seventeen  States,  and  also  reejuiring 
inspeidion  from  all  other  States  and  Territories. 
Conventions  in  various  States  are  discussing  the 
need  of  appropriate  legislation  against^the  spread 
of  pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  business  failures  occurring  throughout  the 
country  during  the  past  week,  number  for  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  189,  and  for  Canada  19,  or  a  total  of  208, 
as  compared  with  a  total  of  240  last  week,  and  222 
the  week  previous  to  the  last.  There  is  a  decrease 
in  everj'  section  of  the  country,  except  the  South 
and  in  New  York  city,  where  the  numbers  are 
somewhat  in  excess  of  previous  weeks. 

Judge  William  Johnson  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  South  Carolina  before  he  vvas 
twenty-seven,  and  a  judge  on  the  State  Bench  at 
twenty-eight.  He  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1804,  when  only  thirty-two  years  of  age. 
Judge  Johnson  sat  in  that  court  thirtyyears,  dying 
August  16th,  1834. 

In  the  discussion  of  capital  and  lalror,  one  se¬ 
rious  practical  question  concerns  convict  labor: 
The  prison  expenses  at  Auburn  during  April  aggre¬ 
gate  $9,030;  earnings,  $891 ;  defleienej-,  $8,139.  The 
prisoners  number  793.  The  earnings  at  Sing  Sing 
prison  for  the  month  of  April  were  $20,764.79 ;  ex- 
penditure8$14,7.58.93,  leaving  a  profit  for  the  month 
of  $6,005.86. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  markets  of  various  trades 
are  sometimes  very  curious,  shown  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  The  issue  of  iH)stage  stamps,  stamped  envel¬ 
ope's.  and  postal  cards  during  April  aggr<*gatcd 
271,008,819,  as  against  264,645,200  d\iring  the  cor- 
re8{)onding  month  in  the  prece'ding  year.  The 
number  of  .stamps  issued  showed  an  inen'a-se  of 
13.000,000,  while  the  issue  of  postal  cards  fell  off 
4,000,000,  and  sUimped  envelopes  3,000,000. 

From  Richmond,  Va.,  the  report  comes  that 
forest  fire's  have  been  raging  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  for  many  days.  The  old  battbdields  of 
the  W’ildeerne?8s,  Chancellorsville,  have  be>en  laid 
bare  by  the  fire.  Many  olel  shells  oxpteeleNl.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  woodland  have  bee'n  injurcel.  In 
Patrick  County  as  many  as  500  jeersons  were  re¬ 
quired  to  put  down  the  flames.  The  loss  e*annot 
be  estimatexl. 

Archbishop  Ryan  has  re'ceived  as  trustee  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  institutions  of  the  diocese  of  Phii- 
adelphla,  $740,000  under  the  will  of  the  late  Fran¬ 
cis  A.  Drexel,  the  lianker,  who  <lirected  that  after 
the  j>ayment  of  certain  small  specific  legat'ies,  one- 
teJith  of  his  estate  should  go  to  a  number  of  Catho¬ 
lic  charities  which  he  named.  The  executors  by 
the  will  were  given  a  year  in  which  to  setth'  the 
estate’s  affairs. 

New  York  Times :  At  least  one  Southern  State 
can  congratulate  it.self  on  a  fully  reston'd  credit, 
and  it  finds  it  to  be  a  profitable  possession.  G«'orgia 
imited  bids  for  $3,500,000  thirty-year  bonds  at  a 
rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  5  per  cent.  There 
were  three  offers  from  this  city  for  the  entire  issin* 
at  4J  per  cent,  interest,  one  of  which  was  at  a  )»re- 
ndum  of  4  per  cent.  The  aggregate  of  all  bids  re 
ceived  was  nearly  six  times  the  amount  to  be  l.ssu- 
ed. 

In  the  first  issue  of  a  journal  recently  t'stablish- 
ed  by  colored  men  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “  We  are  living  here  anmng  the  .same  people 
that  once  owned  us.  We  must  get  on  together. 
There  is  nowhere  for  us  to  go.  We  could  not  go  if 
we  wanted  to.  They  couhi  not  send  us  if  they 
tried.  We  should  thank  God  for  the  nmasure  of 
peace  that  exists  among  us.  Let  us  tiy  to  erlucate 
our  children,  buy  lands,  make  our  homes  pure,  dig¬ 
nified,  and  comfortable,  and  save  money,  and  every 
other  right  will  follow.” 

Governor  Hill  lias  vetoed  the  Census  Appropria¬ 
tion  Bill,  holding  that  the  census  should  be  a  mere 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants,  and  saying  ;  “  The 
responsibility  for  any  failure  to  carry  out  the  consti¬ 
tutional  prorision  for  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  must  rest  upon  that  branch  of  the  Government 
which  seeks  not  to  provide  for  an  enumeration,  but 
to  impose  on  the  people  a  collection  of  statistics 
which  is  elaborate,  co.stly  and  useless.  The  bill  now 
before  me  would  cost  the  people  of  the  state  at  large 
over  $400,000,  while  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  will  co.st  the  State  at  large  only  $10,000,  and 
the  counties  not  more  than  $70,000  in  adtlition.” 

Prof.  George  I.  Chace  died  in  Proridence  April 
29  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy -seven  years.  He  was 
a  gratluate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of 
1830;  Is'came  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natur¬ 
al  Philosophy  in  1833,  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Geology  in  1834,  and  of  Chemistry  in  1859.  After 
the  resignation  of  the  presidency  by  Barna-s  Sears 
in  1867,  Prof.  Chace  became  President  ad  interim, 
and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphj-s- 
ics,  ser^•ing  one  year.  Prof.  Chace  was  greatly  bt*- 
loved  by  all  students  who  came  within  his  influence, 
and  few  men  who  have  ever  been  members  of  the 
Fa<*ulty  had  a  larger  or  more  devoted  band  of  fol¬ 
lowers  among  the  alumni.  His  death  will  be  wide¬ 
ly  mourned.  He  marric'd  Abby  W.  Peacce,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Edward  D.  Pearce,  an  eminent 
merchant  of  Providence. 

Among  the  present  English  Ministers  there  is 
only  one  ex-journalist.  Sir  William  Harcourt.  Mr. 
Courtney,  who  only  recently'  retired,  was  a  leading 
writer  on  the  London  Times.  Nearly  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
'  been  a  journalist. 


The  farmer  king  of  Alabama  is  Bragg  B.  Comer 
of  Barbour  county.  He  raised  2260  bales  of  cotton 
last  year,  besides  a  large  amount  of  corn.  He  has 
from  8000  to  10,000  acres  in  cottton  and  com  this 
year,  and  says  crop  prospects  were,  never  better. 

Among  the  signers  of  the  remonstrance  sent  to 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  against  the  further 
extension  of  suffrage  to  women,  are  President  Eliot 
and  eleven  professors  of  Harvard,  Bishop  Paddock, 
the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter  of  The  Congregational- 
ist,  and  over  fifty  other  clergymen,  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  William  Endicott, 
Jr.,  O.  B.  Frothingham,  Alexander  H.  Rice,  and 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

The  Weather. 

In  Western  European  countries  the  weather  re¬ 
cently,  and  Indeed  throughout  the  season,  has  been 
similar  in  a  modified  form,  to  that  prevailing  here. 
Both  in  France  and  Germany  about  three  weeks 
ago  there  was  a  return  of  Wintiy  weather,  as  here, 
with  frost  and  thaw  alternating  occasional  snow  or 
rain.  These  changes  are  regarded  as  unfavorable 
to  the  growing  crops,  especially  in  Germany  where 
the  frost  was  severe;  but  it  is  too  soon  to  tell 
whether  any  damage  has  been  done.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  the 29th,  between  5  and  6  o’clock  snow, 
.sleet  and  hail  stones  fell  at  the  same  time  in  New 
York  and  vicinity.  The  wind  blew  furiously  from 
the  northwest,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
the  wind-storm  was  really  a  gale.  Several  small 
ve.ssels  were  driven  on  shore  at  various  points. 

The  hailstorm  which  passed  over  portions  of 
Virginia  on  May  1  extende<l  into  North  Carolina. 
All  the  growing  cotton,  corn,  and  vegetables  were 
destroyed,  and  the  farmers  will  be  compelled  to 
plant  again.  Hail  fell  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
inches,  and  a  whirlwind  prevailed  along  the  ceutie 
of  the  storm,  blowing  down  bams,  fences,  and 
sheds.  In  some  places  in  Surry  county,  Virginia, 
the  hail  fell  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  in 
some  sjiots  was  drifted  to  the  depth  of  four  feet. 

While  the  general  “lateness”  of  the  season  at 
the  East  is  reckoned  at  from  twelve  to  eightc<'n 
days,  our  correspondent  from  Dakota  reports  the 
Spring  season  as  being  two  weeks  earlier  than  in 
1883  and  1884. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  editorof  The  Independ¬ 
ent,  has  finished  his  work  in  Chaldea,  and  is  on  his 
way  home. 

Miss  Wickham’s  “  Evening  with  Tennyson  ”  at 
the  Brunswick  on  Thursday  last,  was  a  departure 
from  the  prevailing  entertainments  of  this  season. 
The  representation  of  the  “Dream  of  Pair  Wo¬ 
men”  by  “living  pictures,”  left  an  impression 
deejHjr  than  mere  spectacular  diversion.  Tableaux 
vivants  could  often  be  profitably  introduced  in 
»;onnectlon  with  historical  studies,  and  readings 
fn>m  author’s,  illustrated  in  this  manner,  proinl.se 
to  become  a  new  feature  in  the  amu.sement  world, 
always  so  eager  for  novelty. 

Four  thousand  immigrants  arrived  at  Castle 
Garden  on  Friday,  among  them  one  Irish  mother 
who  brought  eleven  children  with  her,  the  eldest  a 
girl  of  thirteen. 

Saturday,  the  3rd,  was  a  busy  day  at  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  to  land  some  5000  immigrants.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  held  prepaid  tickets  for  points  west  over  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  but  that  route  had  not  fa¬ 
cilities  for  handling  the  crowd.  Several  hundred 
of  them  wert'  compelled  to  remain  at  the  Garden 
over  night,  wltile  two  thousand  or  more  remained 
on  board  the  stciainers  which  brought  them. 

Commodore  Coniolius  K.  Garri.son,  who  has  been 
partially  paralyzed  for  eight  y*'ars,  died  surldenly 
on  Friday  last  at  his  residence,  40  Park  avenue. 
New  A’ork  city,  aged  76  years. 

More  than  3,000  persons  wt^rejpresent  on  Monday, 
the  4th,  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  presenting  the 
memorial  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  It  is  a  life  size  marble  figure 
emblematic  of  Poetry,  holding  in  her  hand  a 
wreath  within  which  is  enclosed  a  bronze  nu^ial- 
lion  of  Poe.  'General  di  Cesnola  accepted  the 
memorial  on  behalf  of  the  museum  trustees.  Wil¬ 
liam  Rounceville  Alger  delivered  the  commemora¬ 
tive  oration,  entitled  “The  Mission  and  the  Error’s 
of  Genius,  as  seen  in  the  Personality  and  W’orks  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poc.”  From  his  address  we  quote : 
“  Forthe  hereof  this  occasion,  whose  monument  is 
proudly  set  in  tin*  most  c'lassic  i»recinct  of  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  centre  of  his  native  land,  was  a  man  of 
genius,  whatever  may  be  the  derogatory  accessions 
accompanying  the  epithet.  His  literary  productions 
have  bewltcluHl  two  generations  of  readm’s,  and  his 
proud,  weird  personality  has  fascinated  a  multitude 
of  students  extending  through  many  countries. 
Poe  seems  to  have  been  the  child  of  a  tnixr'd  allot¬ 
ment,  born  under  a  double  star,  one  profu.se  in 
.splendor  and  promise,  one  muffled  in  occultatlon 
and  omen.  He  had  rich  intuition,  intense  sensi¬ 
bility,  comprehensive  intelllgem'e,  towering  ambi¬ 
tion,  the  passionate  rhythmic  temperament  of  an 
artist,  an  attractive  person,  a  deferential  haughti¬ 
ness  of  bearing,  not  without  gentleness  and  win¬ 
some  w’ays ;  an  arrogant  self-estimate  and  bound¬ 
less  spiritual  audacity.  But  he  was  afflicted  w’ith 
an  irritable  pride  and  an  avid  vanity,  a  hard  scorn 
for  mc'diocrity,  recklessness  of  princijde,  feebleness 
of  purj)08e,  indohmee  ami  loosem'ss  of  habit,  a  taste 
for  irregular  excitement,  a  ruinous  reliance  on  his 
native  rosourc<38  in  place  of  systematic  toil,  and 
above  all,  a  morbid  hunger  for  self-con.scious  sen¬ 
sation  that  left  him  no  interior  repose.  ’ 

The  Russian  war  vessel  Strelok,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  into  Norfolk  by  the  British  corvette  Garnet, 
arrive<l  in  this  port  on  April  30th.  Her  arrival 
create<l  some  stir  in  shii>ping  circles,  the  natural 
impression  of  course  ladng  that  the  protection  of 
the  five  Russian  ves.sels  now  in  port,  or  perhaps 
hostilities  against  British  vessels,  outward  or  in- 
w’ard  bound,  were  the  motives  of  her  coming.  It 
is  understood  that  jthe  commander  of  the  Strelok 
avows  the  former  purpose.  The  steamers  of  the 
Cunard  and  other  lines  do  not  expect  any  interrup¬ 
tion  to  their  schetlule  of  sailing. 

The  Century  Magazine  for  May  ai)pcar<'d  prompt¬ 
ly  on  the  day  it  was  due,  namely  May  1.  We  hope 
it  has  started  a  new  plan  that,  with  its  good  sense, 
may  be  followed  by  all  Monthlies — their  issue  on 
the  first  day  of  each  month,  and  not  a  half  orthr(*e- 
quarters  of  a  month  ahead. 

The  new  Cunarder,  the  Etruria,  arrived  at  this 
port  on  the  4th  on  iier  first  trip.  She  w’as  built 
chiefly  as  a  fast  passenger  steamer.  On  her  trial 
trip  she  reache<l  a  speed  of  twenty-four  milw  an 
hour.  On  her  way  acro.ss  she  covered  448  and  449 
miles  on  two  days,  but  she  was  not  .speeded  all  the 
way.  Since  the  English  Government  has  charb'r- 
ed  the  America,  the  .Alaska,  the  Oregon,  and  the 
Umbria,  the  Etruria  is  the  only  six-day  ship  that 
remains  in  the  Liverpool  service.  She  is  the  lat¬ 
est  type  of  ocean  passenger  ship,  being  5’20  fwt 
long,  and  about  as  deep  as  she  is  broad.  She  car¬ 
ries  2500  tons  of  coal  for  her  trip  across  the  ocean. 
Illustrating  the  comparative  size  of  such  a  vessel 
with  other  works  of  modern  build.  The  Sun  says ; 
As  the  Etruria  lies  at  her  dock,  her  load  water 
line  at  the  bow  is  more  than  eight  feet  out  of  the 
water,  and  the  black  hulk  towers  above  that  about 
as  high  as  the  roof  of  an  ordinary  three-story  tene¬ 
ment  towers  above  the  street.  The  keel  of  the 
ship  is  twenty-one  feet  down  under  the  water.  If 
she  could  be  set  down  in  Broadway,  opposite  the 
Post  Office,  pedestrians  would  have  to  pass  up  and 
down  the  street  on  each  side  in  single  file,  and  peo¬ 
ple  could  walk  by  means  of  a  plank  from  her  prom¬ 
enade  deck  into  the  windows  of  the  top  stories  of 
buildings  on  the  w*?st  side  of  the  street.  The  |)€n- 
uant  from  her  mainmast  would  float  on  a  level  with 
the  weather  gauge  at  the  top  of  the  tall  flag  staff  on 
top  of  the  Pi>8t  Office  building.  The  Seventh  Reg¬ 
iment  could  find  accommodations  in  her  first  cab¬ 
in,  and  three  other  regiments  could  l>e  quartered  in 
the  intermediate  and  the  steerage.  If  the  power 
could  be  economically  transmitted,  her  engines 
wouhl  run  a  large  part  of  all  the  machinery  in  the 
city. 


Marching  to  the  tune  of  .Auld  Lang  Sjrno,  some 
four  hundred  members  of  the  Cotton  Exchange 
moved  from  their  old  quarters  to  their  new  “Ex¬ 
change”  at  the  juncture  of  William,  Beaver  and 
Pearl  streets.  After  an  extemporaneous  prayer 
by  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  and  music,  the  Building 
Committee  formally  presented  the  building  to  the 
President  of  the  Exchange,  Siegfried  Gruner.  Mr. 
Gruner  in  reply  said,  among  other  things :  “Start¬ 
ing  in  scant  quarters  in  the  upper  part  of  Hanover 
Square  in  1868,  we  were  able  after  one  short  year 
of  our  existence  to  buy,  and  the  year  following  to 
occupy  our  own  home,  the  old  Exchange,  which  we 
have  just  left  to  take  possession  of  this  new  and 
magnificent  building.  We  have  lately  not  heard 
much  of  the  old  saying  ‘Cotton  is  King,’  and 
many  may  think  he  is  deposed ;  but  you  and  I  will, 
I  trust,  live  to  experience  afresh  the  truth  of  this 
expression,  and  as  i)articulurly  applicable  to  this 
country — the  home  of  cotton, — surpassing  all  other 
countries  in  production  and  ability  of  competition. 
In  this  spirit  I  look  forward  with  unabated  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  future  of  our  Exchange,  and  in  the 
hope  that  the  day  will  not  be  distant  when  we  shall 
witness  repetition  of  the  most  prosperous  times  of 
our  past,  I  now  tleclaro  this  Exchange  open.” 

Just  after  midnight  on  Saturday,  the  2id,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  five-story  brick  tenement  on  the 
East  side  of  First  avenue  between  38th  and  39th 
streets.  Eight  persons  died  from  suffocation,  and 
thirteen  were  injured  more  or  less  seriously.  The 
tenement  is  just  an  ordinary  double-tenement  with 
its  wooden  stairways  running  up  the  centre  storj' 
abovi'  storj’.  ’riie  model  is  a  common  one  in  New 
York,  and  when  the  stairway  gets  afire  in  the  night 
some  of  the  tenants  generally  are  suffocated.  The 
eight  families  in  this  house,  two  on  each  floor,  ninn- 
bered  fortj’  persons  all  told. 

A  most  important  point  in  all  preventive  meas¬ 
ures  to  keep  out  cholera  or  other  Infectious  dis¬ 
eases  from  our  cities,  is  putting  auMiority  in 
competent  hands  and  holding  them  to  strict  n^spon- 
sibility.  We  note  that  our  sister  citj’  Brooklyn,  is 
awake  to  this  matter,  for  Mayor  Low  has  signed  the 
resolutions  giving  Health  Conimi.ssioner  Raymond 
control  over  the  storage  of  rags,  skins,  hides,  bones- 
and  other  artitdes  which  may  be  a  source  of  disea.se 
in  a  crowded  neighborhood. 

Some  lishernien  on  the  Housatonic  River  at 
Stamford,  Conn.,  rec.ently  caught  a  seal  4i  feet  long 
in  their  seine. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

(iladstone  is  seven  and  seventy  years  old.  His 
brother.  Sir  Thomas  Gladstone,  is  still  living  hale 
and  heart j’  at  92. 

In  the  vigorous  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Maj*  4th,  severe  attacks  were  made  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  jet  when  the  motion  was  off*'red  that  the 
vote  of  credit  be  reduced  from  $55,000,000  to  $35,- 
000,000,  it  was  rejectetl  bj’  a  vote  of  79  to  29.  The 
majority  included  the  Conservative  leader’s.  The 
Parnellites  voted  with  the  minority.  The  Speaker 
then  put  the  main  (luestlon — the  vote  of  $55,000,000, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  130  to  20. 

Tennyson  has  supplied  material  and  notes  for 
Palgrave’s  selection  of  lyrics. 

Prof.  Max  Muller  is  the  warm  friend  who  wrote 
to  James  Russell  Lowell  that  he  could  have  the 
chair  of  English  Literatrire  in  Oxford  if  he  would 
lake  it. 

John  Ruskin  has  again  resigned  the  Slade  Pro- 
b>ssorship  of  Fine  Arts  at  Oxford,  which  he  has 
held  for  sixteen  years,  and  will  devote  hlm.solf 
wholly  to  n'vlsing  his  books. 

Murray  announces  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
letters  from  the  late  Earl  of  Boar^onstleld  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  descriidivt^  of  a  tour  of  the  Med- 
iterranesan. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Lancet  says  that  “a  con¬ 
sumptive  patient  is  in  a  better  condition  for  recov¬ 
ery  if  he  lies  on  a  couch  in  a  judiciouslj-  selected 
spot  in  the  ojten  air  even  in  Winter  than  in  a  shut 
up  room.” 

On  Monday  the  Old  Chain  Bible,  «’arefullj*  reno¬ 
vated,  which  had  been  jdaced  in  Canterbury  Cathe¬ 
dral  in  the  dajs  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  rej)laced  by 
the  Bishop  of  Dover  on  what  is  known  as  (h’an- 
mer’s  Desk,  its  original  position. 

Earlj'  in  April  a  conference'  was  held  in  Canter¬ 
bury,  England,  in  which  land-owners,  farmers,  and 
hoi>-growers  took  part,  on  the*  use  of  beer  in  the 
hanest  field.  A  resohition  in  favor  of  paj’ing  for 
all  harve'st  labor  emtirely  in  cash,  was  adojeti'd. 

Sir  Lept'l  Grifiln,  who  conducted  the  Afghan  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  1H8()  e'nding  in  the  recognition  of  the' 
presemt  Amir,  .sajs  a  Russian  .seizure'  eef  Herat 
woeild  (trediably  be  unimportant,  the  English  hav¬ 
ing  a  strong  natural  pe>sitie)n  at  Kandahar, with  for- 
tifle'd  line's  at  Quetta  in  the  rear.  India  awaits  the 
ehecision  of  peace?  or  war  with  e!ompe).snre'. 

It  is  state'el  that  during  his  connection  with 
Me'ssrs.  Moxon,  Leuel  'reennyson  roceiveel  on  an 
average  C15(H)  a  year  in  royaltie's.  Late'r,  Messrs. 
Strahan  A  Ce>.  be'came'  his  publishers,  paying  him 
4^5000  for  his  books  tlien  in  exi.stence,  and  a  separate' 
aeeeiount  feer  new  works,  which  were?  to  be  published 
on  commission.  During  the  five'  yeears  e)f  the  con¬ 
tract  they  palei  the  author  somewhat  more?  than 
£31,000.  Tennyson’s  next  publishers  were  Messrs. 
King  A  Co.,  whose  engagement  was  to  pay  £4000 
a  year,  with  a  separate  account  for  new  works. 

Tannaker’s  Japanese  Village,  for  months  past 
on  exhibition  in  London,  at  Albert  Gate,  Hyde 
Park,  near  the  end  of  Sloane  street,  and  consisting 
of  five  streets  of  houses  and  shops  constructed  and 
peopled  by  Japane.se,  who  plied  tlu'lr  daily  voca¬ 
tions  as  though  in  their  own  countrj',  was  con- 
suine<l  l>y  fire  on  Saturday  last. 

The  Afghan  crisis  has  Vu’ought  about  a  strong 
anti-Russian  and  anti-German  feeling  throughout 
England.  The  promenade  concerts  in  her  Majesty’s 
Theater  have  several  times  been  the  scone  of  hos¬ 
tile  feelings.  The  programme  includes  a  sort  of 
song  of  nations,  in  which  the  vocalist  points  his 
rhapsody  by  waving  the  national  banner  of  the 
country  he  touches  upon.  Satuixlay  afternoon  at 
the  matinee  the  allusion  to  Rus.sia  was  hailed  with 
a  .storm  of  hisses,  and  the  appearance  of  the  flag 
with  groans  and  savage  apostroj'hes.  The  singer, 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  audience,  threw  down 
the  eagles,  tramping  upon  them,  while  he  held 
aloft  the  Union  Jack.  This  w»is  a  signal  for  an 
outburst  of  cheering  that  .shook  the  building  :  sim¬ 
ilar  hostile  demonstrations  met  the  German  flag. 
Thi'se  inc'idents  arc  notic('d  a.s  pointing  to  the 
dorninent  sentiments  held  by  the  middle  cla.ss 
toward  Russia.  It  was  the  same  during  the  Turco- 
Russia  war,  when  the  music  halls  rang  with  anti- 
Romanoff  cries  and  melodies.  Only  there  is  this 
difference  now  ;  home  j'olitical  Idas  is  changed  to  a 
pure  and  unadulterated  hate  of  the  Northern 
Power,  and  a  desire  to  be  “  at  ’em.” 

Word  comes  from  London  that  an  agreement 
has  been  concluded  between  the  English  and  Turk¬ 
ish  governments  by  which  the  latter  will  allow  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  former  to  pa-ss  through  the  Dardanelles 
in  th('  event  of  war  with  Ru.ssia.  In  return  for  this 
favor  Turkey  will  be  allowed  to  .send  an  expedition 
to  occupy  the  Soudan  by  way  of  Suakim,  and  Eng¬ 
land  will  restore  Cyprus  to  Turkey  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  and  guarantees  the  integrity  of  the 
States  of  the  Porte. 

The  Spani.sh  earthquakes  are  said  to  have  fa 
remarkably  curative  effect.  During  the  shakings 
at  Malaga  most  of  the  sick  people  forgot  their  dis¬ 
eases  and  took  to  the  open  air.  The  change  agreed 
with  them  so  well  that  only  a  few  have  returned  to 
the  hospitals . 

A  French  paper  says  that  the  wars  of  England 
have  done  more  than  anj-thing  else  to  extend  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge  over  the  globe  during  the  last 
ten  years.  We  are  pretty  well  up  now  in  the 
geography  of  Egypt,  the  Soudan  and  Western  Af¬ 
rica,  and  we  suppose  that  in  a  short  time  the  march 
of  events  and  the  Russians  will  post  us  thoroughly 
on  the  roads  and  rivers  and  mountains  and  lakes 
of  Central  Asia. 


The  telegraph  of  May  1,  told  a  curious  story  from 
Montreal,  Canada,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Superi¬ 
or  Court  of  the  province,  the  people  of  Montreal 
have  begun  a  case  against  Honore  Beaugrand,  the 
new’ly-elected  Mayor  of  this  city.  The  charges  are 
first,  fraud,  in  that  Mayor  Beaugrand  is  said  to 
have  secured  his  election  by  a  sj’stem  of  wholesale 
bribery^;  second,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Beaugrand  is 
not  now  and  was  not  at  the  time  of  his  election  a 
British  subject.  Mr.  Beaugrand  w’as  bom  in  the 
Dominion,  but  twenty  years  ago  he  went  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  naturalized  and  has 
never  since  forsworn  his  ailegiance  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government.  Mr.  Beaugrand  was  employed 
for  several  years  in  journalism  in  several  of  the 
more  important  cities  of  the  States,  having  been 
connected  with  the  Times-Democrat  of  Now  Or¬ 
leans,  the  Sun  of  New  Y  ork,  the  Times  of  Chicago, 
and  the  Herald  of  Boston.  He  is  at  present  pro¬ 
prietor  and  editor  of  the  La  Patrie,  a  French  paper 
of  much  influence  in  Montreal.  Eminent  counsel 
have  b<'en  engaged  upoi^both  sides.  At  present  it 
appears  as  though  the  voters  of  Montreal  had  cho¬ 
sen  an  American  as  chief  executive  of  this  munici- 
paiity. 

A  bill  has  bet'n  introduced  into  the  Quebec  Leg¬ 
islature  providing  that  a  crucifix  be  set  up  in  every 
court  of  justice  in  the  province,  and  requiring  wit¬ 
nesses  to  extend  their  right  hand  toward  it,  with 
their  ieft  hands  on  the  Bible  while  taking  the  oath. 

Tiie  French  delight  in  coincidences,  and  point 
out  that  the  amount  of  money  voted  bj’  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  (he  Tonquin  Expedition  is  two  hun- 
(ired  million  franca,  precisely  the  same  sum  as 
Gemianj’  demanded  from  the  city  of  Paris  as  her 
share  of  the  war  indemnitj’  in  1871. 

General  de  I’lsle  telegraphs  the  Government  from 
Tompiin  that  the  Chinese  are  loyally  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  peace.  The  unique  ctmracter  of  the 
war  between  France  and  China  Is  shown  bj'  the  fact 
that  although  a  treaty  of  p«'a<'e  has  l>een  signed, 
fighting  is  expected  to  gO’  on  for  some  time.  Hos- 
tiiities  formallj’ have  cea.sed,  but  we  are  told  that 
there  maj’  still  be  some  engagements,  especiallj’  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Song  Roi  River,  ns  in¬ 
structions  from  Pekin  occupj’  some  time  in  reach¬ 
ing  that  region,  and  will  probablj’  be  disregarded 
bj’  the  Chinese  commander  when  they  arrive.  Ton- 
(}uin  has  a  population  of  about  12,000,000  and  a 
climate  which  is  reported  as  on  the  whole  excellent. 
In  rainy  weather,  which  is  also  the-  hot  weather, 
the  temperature  is  seldom  above  95- deg.,  and  almut 
70  deg.  is  the  minimum. 

The  Chinese  Generals  in  Tonquin  are  unanimous 
in  refusing  to  retire  from  the  positions  they  have 
gained. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  SUitistieal  Societj’,  in 
London,  Sir  R.  Temple  read  a  paper  combating  the 
statenients  as  to  the  number  of  the  population  of 
China,  and  estimating  it  at  297,000,000. 

Fire  has  destroyed  eighty-nine  houses  in  the 
town  of  Skanoer,.  Sweden,  rendering  homeless  one 
hundred  families. 

Shocks  of  earthquakes  were  felt  on  Friday  in 
several  districts  of  the  Alps,  and  also  in  Vienna. 
Houses  were  damaged  and  a  number  of  w(Mnen 
killed  at  Kindberg,  in  Stj  ria. 

Herr  Bohm,  the  leader  of  the  Gorman  exploring 
expedition  to  Lake  Moero  in  East  Africa,  was  re¬ 
cently  killed  by  natives. 

Dr.  Koch,  the  famoua  cholera  expert,  has  been 
appointed  a  professor  in  the  Universitj’  of  Berlin. 

'riie  historian  Ranke’s  ninetieth  birth-<lay  has 
been  the  matter  of  high  (‘ongratulation  throughout 
Germany.  According  to  the  hi.storlan’s  daughter, 
the  onlj’ sign  of  impaired  {(owers  in  the  nonagen¬ 
arian  professor  is  that  after  a  day’s  work  of  eight 
hours  he  takes  less  interest  than  before  in  other 
things.  Tlie  confidence  with  which  he  hiu*  set  to 
work  uj'on  his  latest  and  most  stupendous  achieve* 
ment— -a  historj’  of  the  world — as  if  he  naturally 
counbid  on  long  years  of  undiminished  labor,  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  things  about  him. 

A  majority  of  the  Bundesrath,  at  its  session  in 
Berlin,  have  approved  of  the  treaty  between  (ter- 
nianj’  and  Russia  for  tlu'  extrailition  of  regicKh's 
and  conspirators. 

On  the  principle  that  ovei’j’bodj’  should  bo  (aught 
a  trade,  the  Archduche.ss- Maria  Theresa  of  .Austria, 
is  learning  to  make  jewelry  in  a  Tyrolese  workshop. 

The  Official  Journal  of  Dresden  denies  the  rumor 
that  the  King  of  Saxonj’  intended  to  sell  to  England 
Raidiael’s  Sistine  ALi donna,  at  present  in  the  Gal¬ 
lery  at  Dresden.  The  pk'ture  is  the  property  of  the 
State,  and  not  of  the  King. 

A  life  of  Gen.  Gordon  has  j»ist  been  publislmd  in 
Dutch,  the  sale  of  which  is  almost  unprece<lentwl 
in  Holland.  The  whole  of  the  first  large  e<lition 
was  ordere*!  b(!fore  it  was  ready,  and  a  second  had 
to  be  issiu'd  at  once.  The  author,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  A* 
van  Schelteriia,  is  a  clergj’inan  of  noarlj'  eighty 
years  of  age,  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  phil¬ 
anthropic  labors. 

The  Government  at  Athens  has  decided,  as  a 
measure  of  wiononiy,  to  recall  all  the  Greek  diplo¬ 
matic  repre.sentatlves  abroad  excoid.  the  Envoy  at 
Constantinople. 

Vesuvius  is  again  in  a  state  of  eruption.  A  co¬ 
pious  stream  of  lava  is  issuing  from  the  principal 
crater  and  flowing  toward  Tom?  del  Greco  and 
Pompeii. 

From  Cairo  it  is  r('portcd  that  Nubar  Pasha,  the 
Egyptian  Prime  Minister,  has  formally  apologized 
to  M.  Tallandi('r,  the  French  Charge  d’ Affaires, 
and  the  Bosphore  Egj-ptien  incident  is  conslderc'd 
at  an  end.  During  his  talk  with  M.  Tallandier, 
Nul)ar  Pasha  said  he  hoped  to  be  able  on  the  first 
of  next  month  to  fix  a  date  for  the  payment  of  the 
Alexandria  indemnities. 

Seventy  Sisters  of  Charitj’  have  been  ordered  to 
join  Gen.  Komaroff’s  army  to  aid  in  caring  for  the 
wounded.  Of  this  number  thirty  will  go  from  St. 
Petersburg,  tw('nty-flve  from  Moscow,  an«l  fifteen 
from  Odessa. 

Col.  Allkanoff,  who  figured  .so  conspicuouslj’  in 
the  Penjdeh  affair,  is  u  native  of  c('ntral  Asia.  His 
name  was  Ali  Khan,  but  when  he  joined  the  Rus¬ 
sian  armj’  he  added  “off.”  Russia  has  been  great- 
Ij’ aided  in  her  advances  towanl  India  bj’ central 
Asiatics. 

The  Journal  of  the  Ministrj’  of  Finance,  a  Rus¬ 
sian  paper,  gives  some  inten'.sting  particulars  con- 
cenurig  the  trade  between  Russia  and  China.  In 
1809  Russia  onlj'  received  80,000  poods  (a  pood 
is  a  Russian  measure  of  thirtj'-six  pounds)  of 
t**a  per  annum,  in  1855  the  amount  had  ri.sen 
to  ‘225,000  poods,  and  in  1883  it  was  no  less  than 
913,000  poods.  But  in  spite  of  all  thf'  assist¬ 
ance  n'lidered  to  merchants  bj’  the  Government  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Russian  exports  into  China  have 
fallen  off  from  six  and  a  half  million  roubles  in 
1855  to  two  and  a  half  million  roubles  in  1881-3. 

Abdurrahman  Khan,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  has 
been  gazetted  as  Knight  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Star  of  India. 

Ensign  George  C.  Foulk,  U.  S.  N.,  Charge  d’Af- 
fairesof  the  United  States  at  Seoul,  reports  that  the 
Government  of  Corea  has  established  a  hospital  at 
SpouI — a  large  house  for  such  use  being  almost 
completed,  and  has  placed  Dr.  H.  N.  Allen,  an 
American  citizen,  in  charge. 

The  Isthmim  Troable. 

A  settlement  of  the  trouble  at  Panama  was  ar¬ 
ranged  bj'the  Consular  Corps  in  conjunction  with 
Admiral  Jouett,  Commander  McCalla,  Aizpuru  (the 
Insurgent  chief),  and  Colonels  Montoya  and  Reyes, 
commanding  the  Colombian  troops.  Aizpuru  sur¬ 
rendered,  and  with  his  followers  retlrefl  from  the 
citj’.  The  city  and  all  the  revolutionary  armament 
was  delivered  to  the  Government  troops,  under 
command  of  Col.  Reyes  on  Thursday,  April  30. 
Col.  Montoj’a  assumes  the  civil  and  military  Gov¬ 
ernorship  of  Panama  until  the  reorganization  of 
the  State  Government.  All  political  offenders  re¬ 
ceive  full  pardon,  except  those  implicated  in  the 
recent  burning  of  C-olon.  The  latter  will  l>e  appre¬ 


hended  and  tried  as  criminals.  All  is  quiet,  and 
business  is  everywhere  resumed.  And  thus  ends 
the  present  revolution.  A  despatch  from  Panama 
states  that  Gens.  Aizpuru  and  Sandoval,  and  Drs. 
Vallarino  and  Coroailles,  have  been  taken  prison¬ 
ers  by  Gen.  Reyes,  commander  of  the  national 
forces,  and  confined  in  the  Parliament  House. 
Gen.  Aizpuru  was  imprisoned  for  not  having  deliv¬ 
ered  the  full  quantity  of  arms. 

The  King  of  the  Bolginn*. 

The  fiftieth  birthday  of  the  King  of  Belgium  was 
celebrated  April  9th,  in  Brussels  with  great  cere¬ 
mony.  Telegrams  were  received  by  the  King  from 
every  part  of  Europe.  The  ceremonies  began  bj’  a 
Te  Deum  in  the  cathedral,  and  Thanksgiving  ser¬ 
vices  took  place  at  the  same  hour  in  the  Protestant 
and  Jewish  places  of  worship.  A  grand  review  of 
the  Civic  Guards  of  Brussels  and  part  of  the  army 
to  the  number  of  25,000  men,  formed  a  part  of  the 
festivities.  ’Thousands  attended  the  great  garden 
partj’  that  closed  the  celebration  on  the  10th.  The 
London  News  says :  The  King  of  the  Belgians  is  a 
quiet  man,  whose  mwle  of  life  offers  no  food  for 
scandal,  and  his  special  taste  is  for  bricks  and  mor¬ 
tar;  so  that  it  is  often  said  if  he  had  not  been  a 
king,  he  would  have  been  a  builder.  He  takes  veiy 
little  wine,  hates  tobacco  in  every  form,  dislikes 
music,  and  avoids  every  kind  of  sport.  His  health 
is  perfect,  though  he  has  alwaj'S  eschewed  athlet¬ 
ics,  and  has  never  even  learned  to  swim.  He  nev¬ 
er  wears  gloves,  though  he  is  alwaj’s  in  uniform ; 
no  one  has  ever  seen  him  out  of  temper;  and 
though  his  views  are  not  orthodox,  his  skepticism 
is  of  the  mildest  type  possible.  He  is  fond  of  rid¬ 
ing,  though  he  takes  but  little  interest  in  horses  ; 
and  he  diligentlj’  reads  all  the  petits  journaux  of 
his  countcj'.  It  is  said  that  when  a  Brussels  law- 
j’cr  recently  decorated  with  the  Order  of  Leopold, 
came  to  thank  his  Majesty,  the  King  inquired  if  he 
still  had  his  pretty  estate  near  the  Soignes  forest, 
and  proposed  riding  out  to  it  some  day.  The  law- 
j’er  thought  this  an  admirable  opportunity  of  re¬ 
marking  on  the  bad  state  of  the  roads ;  bat  Leo¬ 
pold  II.  said  “O,  I  have  no  authoritj'  over  the 
roads ;  j’^ou  must  write  to  the  petits  journaux — ev- 
erj’thing  thej'  crj-  out  for  is  done  directly !  ” 

Horsford’s  Arid  Phosphate 

A  Reliable  Article. 

Dr.  E.  Cutter,  Boston,  Mass.,  .says :  “I  found 
it  to  realize  the  expectations  raised,  and  regard  it 
as  a  reliable  article.” 

The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Con  Liver  Oil  in  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  sea-shore.  I  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  &  Coi, 
New  York. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  oui^ed  by  us¬ 
ing  J dniper  Tar  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co. 


Jlttonei?  atiTr 


New  York,  Monday,  May  4,  1885. 

Tlie  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  incri'ase 
of  $1,998,225  in  surplus  reserve,  which  nowstandsat 
$55,110,650  against  $806,000  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  $1,604,125  at  the  corresponding  date  in 
1883.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of  $1,727,- 
300 ;  the  specie  is  uji  $1,525,800 ;  the  legal  tenders 
are  increased  $855,600;  the  deposits  other  than 
Unite<l  States  are  up  $1,532,700,  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  decreased  $96,000. 


The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 


which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  j’ear  ago  for  con¬ 


venience  of  comparison : 

Albany  and  Susquehanna . 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 

American  Express  . 

American  Cable . 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F4 . 

Bankers'  and  Merchants’  Tel . 

Canada  Southern . . 

Canadian  Pacific . 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota . 

Central  PactUc . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  let  pref. . 

Chicago  and  .Alton . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret.... 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy . 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul . 

Chicago.  Mil.,  and  St.  Paul  pret.... 

Chicago.  Bock  Island  A  Pacific . 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburg.. 
Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pret 
Cleveland,  C.,  C.  &  Indianapolis,... 

Colorado  Coal . 

Consolidated  Gas  . 

Delaware  a  Hudson  Canal  .  . . 

Delaware.  Lack,  k  Western . 

Denver  a  Rio  Grande  . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va..  a  Georgia . 

E.  Tenn.  Va.,  a  Georgia  pret . 

Evansville  and  'Terre  Haute  . 

Illinois  Central . 

(ud..  Bloom,  a  Western  . 

Lake  Erie  k  Western . 

Lake  snore . 

Long  Island . 

Louisville  a  Nashville . 

Louisville,  New  Albany  a  0 . 

Manhattan  con  . 

Memphis  and  Charleston . 

Michigan  Central . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pret.... 

Mlnneaiiolls  k  St.  Louis . 

Minneapolis  k  St.  Louis  Pret . 

Missouri  Pacific . 

Missouri,  Kansas  k  Texas . 

Now  Jersey  Central . 

New  York  Central....  . 

New  York  k  New  England  . 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis . 

N.  Y.,  Chic,  k  St.  Louis  pret . 

New  York,  L.  E.  k  Western . 

New  York,  L.  £.  and  Western  pret.. 

New  York,  Sus.  a  Western . 

New  York,  Sus.  k  Western  pret . 

Nortolk  and  Western  pret . 

Northern  Pacific. . . 

Northern  Pacific  pret . 

Ohio  Central . 

Ohio  Southern . 

Ohio  k  Mississippi  . 

Ontario  a  Western . 

Oregon  Improvement . 

Oregon  Railway  k  Navigation . 

Oregon  k  Transcontinental . 

Pacific  Mall . 

Peoria.  Decatur  k  Evansville . 

Philadelphia  k  Beading . 

Pullman  Palace  Oar  Company . 

*  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. ... 

Richmond  k  Danville . . 

Richmond  k  West  Point . 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg . 

St.  Louis  A  Ban  Francisco  pret . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  nret . 

St.  Paul, Minn.  A  Manitoba . 

Texas  Pacific . 

Union  Pacific . 

United  States  Express . 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  A  Pacific . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pret.. . . 

Wells-Fargo  Express . 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 

*Ex-dlvldend. 
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The  Royal  an  Ammoniacal  and  Short  Weight 
Baking  Powder. 

Views  of  the  State  Chemist  of  Maine. 

I  have  [irofiired  in  our  open  market  and  analyzed 
samples  of  Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder, 
and  the  Royal  Baking  Powder. 

Cleveland’s  Powder  I  find  to  be  composed  of 
good,  pure,  wholesome  materials  properly  com¬ 
bined  for  producing  the  maximum  of  gas,  and  it  is 
in  every  respect  a  healthful  and  desirable  article. 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  I  find  to  be  more  com¬ 
plicated  In  composition,  and  while  the  material  it 
is  made  from  is  fairly  good.  It  contains  one  Ingre¬ 
dient  that  should  not  enter  Into  the  coiuposition  of 
any  baking  powder,  namely,  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 
This  Is  a  strong  alkali,  unfit  for  human  consump¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  surprised  that  this  cheqiical  should 
be  used,  when  it  is  so  well  known  to  be  injurious  to 
health  in  anything  used  for  food.  In  comparison 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  In  choosing  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Baking  Powder  for  purity  and  wholesome- 
ness. 

Cleveland’s  Powder  gives  off  Its  gas  slowly  and 
evenly,  while  the  Royal  pas.se8  off  much  quicker. 
It  Is  perhaiis  needless  to  say  that  in  this  respect 
the  Cleveland  jiowder  has  the  advantage.  The 
samples  of  the  Royal  Powder,  which  I  have  care¬ 
fully  weighed,  are  almost  invariably  short  weight, 
from  J  to  J  oz..  while  the  Cleveland  Powder  holds 
full  weight. 

Portland,  Me.,  Aug.  11,  1884. 

FRANK  L.  BARTLETT, 

Maine  State  Assayer. 

(Printed  by  Henry  Buaaell,  20  Veaey  street.  New  York-i 


